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ROSEMARY  GREEN  A  WAY 

CHAPTER    I 

GLANCING  idly  out  through  the  great  plate 
glass  window,  the  postmaster  saw  Roger  Green- 
away  descend  the  steps  of  the  bank  building  and  hasten 
down  the  street.  He  watched  the  proceeding  absently, 
as  one  will  any  familiar,  daily  occurrence ;  for  Green- 
away  always  left  the  bank  punctually  on  the  stroke  of 
the  half  hour,  and  always  his  exit  was  after  the  manner 
of  release  or  even  escape.  Nowadays,  the  postmaster 
didn't  even  quote  certain  pertinent  verses  he  had 
been  wont  formerly  to  quote  to  a  few  of  his  own 
and  of  Greenaway's  contemporaries  concerning  "feet 
that,  creeping  slow  to  school,  went  storming  out  to 
playing." 

As  his  gaze  followed  his  former  school-fellow  down 
the  street,  however,  the  expression  of  the  postmaster's 
face  changed  suddenly  to  that  of  intense  surprise.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes!  Indeed,  as  the  two 
children  turned  and  scampered  away  towards  home, 

he  almost  believed  it  had  been  an   illusion.      In  all 
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his  "born  days,"  as  he  phrased  it  to  himself,  he  had 
never  seen  anything  stranger  than  that  vision  of  Jack 
and  Sally  Greenaway  waving  their  hands  to  their 
father  as  gayly  and  friendly  as  if  he  had  been  a 
favorite  playmate. 

The  door  opening  at  that  moment,  the  sight  of  the 
new  master  of  Greenwich  Town  Academy  entering 
the  post  office  explained  the  matter. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  Thad,  old  man!"  the  postmaster  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  of  relief.  He  and  Thaddeus 
Anstruther  had  been  boys  together  and  classmates  at 
the  academy.  Then  the  little  Greenaways  must  have 
been  waving  farewell  to  you.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
standing  on  my  head.  I  had  just  seen  Roger  bursting 
forth  out  of  the  bank,  and  glancing  down  the  street, 
I  caught  sight  of  those  youngsters  waving  their  hands 
like  mad.  You  know  it  would  be  as  natural  for  them 
to  cut  up  any  such  capers  with  their  father  as  it  would 
have  been  for  us,  in  our  day,  to  throw  kisses  to  old 
Grandad  Stevenson." 

As  Thaddeus  Anstruther  smiled,  his  ugly  face  was 
so  transformed  as  to  be  almost  beautiful.  The  post- 
master came  out  from  the  inner  office,  and  for  a  few 
moments  the  two  men,  the  schoolmaster  towering 
high  above  his  friend,  watched  Roger  Greenaway, 
who  also  had  been  their  classmate,  as  he  strode  grace- 
fully and  perhaps  rather  theatrically  down  the  elm- 
shaded  street  of  the  quiet  old  town.  As  he  reached 
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the  lower  end  of  the  common,  he  was  joined  by  a 
slender  young  girl  whose  grace  matched  his,  without, 
however,  any  touch  of  the  theatrical. 

"Thad,  suppose  you  hadn't  known,  would  you  ever 
have  dreamed  that  Rosemary  is  sister  to  the  other 
children?"  the  postmaster  inquired. 

"In  a  way,  she  isn't/'  rejoined  the  schoolmaster 
whimsically.  "Rosemary  is  the  poet's  daughter. 
Jack,  Sally  and  little  Emily  are  the  bank  clerk's 
children." 

Although  he  spoke  whimsically,  the  new  school- 
master spoke  in  all  kindness.  Although,  in  his 
grandfather's  day,  his  family  had  been  the  most 
aristocratic  in  the  county  and  perhaps  in  the  state, 
and  although  his  name  was  pronounced  Anster  and 
spelled  with  ten  letters,  this  native  of  Greenwich 
Town,  recently  returned  after  an  absence  of  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  was  as  utterly  free  from  ill-nature 
as  from  any  trace  of  vanity.  Furthermore,  the  dis- 
tinction he  made  with  regard  to  the  young  Greena- 
ways  was  strangely  apt.  Everyone  who  heard  it  re- 
peated declared  that  it  was  exactly  what  he  himself 
would  have  said  years  ago  if  he  had  been  able  to 
express  his  impression. 

Meanwhile,  the  bank  clerk's  children  had  reached 
home  with  the  extract  their  father  had  forgotten  to 
get  at  noon,  and  the  poet's  daughter  was  with  the  poet 
in  a  little  grove  called  Beulah  Wood,  which  was  near 
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enough  to  the  common  to  visit  during  the  hour  and  a 
half  between  the  closing  of  the  bank  and  the  family 
supper-time.  Convenient  as  it  was,  however,  it  was 
secluded,  and  father  and  daughter  to-day,  as  almost 
invariably,  had  not  only  their  own  particular  nook  but 
the  whole  grove  to  themselves.  For  Greenwich  Town 
common  wras  green,  shaded,  well  cared  for  and  ex- 
tremely inviting,  so  that  folk  with  short  leisure  to  spend 
in  the  open  dropped  down  upon  the  comfortable 
benches  beneath  its  great  trees,  while  those  with  more 
time  were  likely  to  prefer  "Larcom's  Woods,"  lying 
south  of  the  town,  which  was  genuine  forest,  and 
enclosed,  in  a  clearing  deep  within  its  recesses,  a  good- 
sized  pond. 

The  poet  and  his  daughter,  comfortably  ensconced 
in  a  sort  of  natural  seat  formed  by  the  gnarled  and 
twisted  roots  of  a  wonderful  old  beech,  listened  si- 
lently to  the  rippling  of  a  little  brook  in  the  hollow 
below.  It  was  late  summer,  and  because  the  season 
had  been  dry,  here  in  the  grove  it  seemed  like  autumn. 
Presently,  when  Greenaway  picked  up  his  stick  and 
began  poking  the  dead  leaves  at  their  feet,  he  drowned 
the  voice  of  the  babbling  water. 

"Rosemary,  if  I  were  to  die,  I  don't  suppose  your 
mother  would  marry  again?"  he  asked.  The  re- 
mark, starting  as  a  statement,  closed  with  the  rising 
inflection. 

"Oh,    father,    dear,    don't    speak    of    such    things! 
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Please  don't.  You'll  break  my  heart!"  cried  the  girl 
vehemently. 

"Rosemary,  I  must  speak  to  someone,"  he  insisted 
tenderly,  fixing  his  dark,  melancholy  eyes  yearningly 
upon  her.  'There  are  certain  things  that  I  must  say, 
dear  one.  And  you  are  the  one  soul  in  the  world  to 
whom  I  can  speak  freely  now,  just  as  you  have  ever 
been  the  one  person  to  whom  I  have  spoken  of  the 
deeper  things  of  life,  of  love  and  art  and  beauty.  You 
won't"— 

"Father,  tell  me,  you  don't  feel  ill?"  she  cried 
wildly. 

"No,  dearest,  I  feel  about  as  usual.  But  I  am  never 
strong,  you  know,  and  there  is  such  a  burden  on  my 
heart  that  I  cannot  rest  night  or  day." 

The  girl  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it  passionately. 

"Then  tell  me,  father  dear,"  she  responded  bravely. 
"And  after  all,  speaking  of  those  things  doesn't — 
Sometimes,  it  seems  to  drive  them  far  into  the  future. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

He  smiled  indulgently  as  he  touched  her  dusky  hair 
gently.  But  his  face  grew  serious  as  he  repeated  the 
question  \vith  regard  to  her  mother. 

"Oh,  never,  never !  Of  course  she  wouldn't,  father. 
She  couldn't,  after  knowing  you!"  Rosemary  cried 
warmly.  "No  one  could  imagine  any  such  thing." 

So  he  had  himself  believed.  But  having  led  up  to 
the  real  matter  he  had  in  mind,  Roger  Greenaway  still 
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hesitated.  He  poked  the  leaves  at  his  feet  with  the 
walking-stick  he  always  carried,  but  softly;  and  one 
who  knew  him  as  well  as  his  daughter  could  have  seen 
by  his  expression  that  with  all  his  perturbation,  he  was 
still  aware  of  the  song  of  the  brook. 

Roger  Greenaway  was  a  handsome  man.  The  poet 
whose  verses  had  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  third  col- 
umn of  the  editorial  page  of  every  issue  of  the  Green- 
wich Town  Monitor  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years,  was 
a  strikingly  handsome  man — almost  too  handsome, 
even  for  a  poet,  some  people  thought.  He  gained 
a  certainly  melancholy  solace  from  his  beauty  as  from 
his  verse;  and  his  dress,  carriage  and  demeanor  were 
rather  consciously  artistic.  Sensitive  and  high- 
strung,  though  he  had  never  been  easy  to  get  alosg 
with,  he  had  been  as  a  youth  sweet-tempered  and 
rather  charming ;  but  his  ambition  had  never  been  grati- 
fied and  he  had  grown  irritable  and  embittered  as  the 
years  passed.  He  loathed  the  drudgery  at  the  bank 
which  enabled  him  to  live  and  support  his  family,  and 
constantly  railed  at  the  mean  salary  he  received  in  re- 
turn for  his  heart's  blood.  It  was  commonlv  under- 

- 

stood  to  be  more  than  his  services  were  worth,  though 
the  officials  made  no  complaint,  Greenaway  having 
been  a  village  boy,  a  classmate,  indeed,  of  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  the  institution. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  wormwood  in  his  verses. 
Often  melancholy,  nearly  always  plaintive,  there  was 
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never  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  their  limpid  flow.  Per- 
haps one  who  had  read  them  critically  from  week  to 
week,  would  have  discovered  little  evidence  of  growth 
in  the  poet  from  one  year's  end  to  another;  neither, 
however,  would  such  an  one  have  discovered  any  fall- 
ing off.  Furthermore,  the  poetic  stream  never  abated. 
Roger  Greenaway  held  his  own.  His  output  was 
steady,  though  he  never  had  any  other  market  than 
the  columns  of  the  Monitor,  the  three  editors  of 
which,  who  had  spanned  the  years  of  his  connection 
with  the  weekly,  welcomed  his  contributions  cordially, 
though  they  had  never  been  able  to  offer  any  return 
for  them  other  than  in  kind — as  many  copies  of  the 
paper  as  the  poet  might  desire. 

Outside  his  verse,  Roger  Greenaway's  only  concern 
was  his  oldest  daughter.  He  worshiped  the  girl  and 
she  adored  him.  He  said  to  her  over  and  over  again 
that  he  could  never  have  endured  the  ravages  of  life 
but  for  her.  In  very  truth,  father  and  daughter  were 
all  in  all  to  one  another. 

As  he  drew  a  deep  sigh,  hesitating  as  to  how  to 
introduce  the  matter  he  wished  to  bring  to  Rosemary's 
attention,  the  girl  raised  her  soft,  dark  eyes  to  his. 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Rosemary,  your  mother 
would  never  do  that,"  he  said  slowly.  "And  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  she  will  mourn  my  loss,  but — it  will 
simply  be  as  her  husband.  She  will  never  mourn  me 
as  a  poet" 
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Rosemary  clasped  her  hands.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"But,  father " 

He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "No,  no,  darling.  I 
know  whereof  I  speak.  She  has  never  taken  any  in- 
terest in  my  work,  and  it  isn't  likely  she  \vould  begin 
to  do  so  when — it  is  too  late." 

Rosemary  choked.  She  couldn't  gainsay  it.  It  was 
quite  true  that  her  mother  had  never  appreciated  her 
husband's  true  self,  his  poet-soul.  She  didn't,  indeed, 
care  much  for  poetry,  anyhow,  but  she  was  absolutely 
out  of  sympathy  with  his.  Only  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
she  had  candidly  expressed  her  surprise  upon  finding 
her  daughter  in  tears  over  some  "Lines  on  a  Dead 
Butterfly."  Rosemary  had  looked  at  her  in  utter 
amazement. 

"It  doesn't  seem  worth  while,  Rosemary,  for  either 
you  or  your  father  to  get  so  wrought  up  over  anything 
like  that,"  her  mother  had  said,  almost  impatiently. 
"I  could  understand  your  feeling  and  his,  if  your 
father  would  write  about  big  things,  like  battles  and 
heroes  and  shipwrecks  and  storms  or  even  the  sea 
when  it's  quiet.  Now  there's  'Roll  on,  thou  deep  and 
dark  blue  ocean,  roll/  That's  \vhat  I  call  a  poem, 
dear." 

"How  about  'Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall,' 
mother?"  Rosemary  had  asked  gently. 

Well,  that's  not  so  bad  at  any  rate  as  wearing  one's 
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nerves  thin  over  the  shadows  of  morning-glories  and 
the  death  of  anything  so  short-lived  as  a  butterfly," 
Mrs.  Greenaway  rejoined. 

"Ah,  but  it  is  so  real  to  father;  he  feels  it  all  so 
deeply,  that  it  is  big!"  the  girl  cried  warmly. 

"Well,  then,  for  my  part,  I  wish  he'd  let  little  Emily 
have  a  kitten,"  her  mother  retorted.  "I  confess  I 
don't  understand  spending  one's  life  writing  poems  on 
dumb  creatures  and  then  being  unwilling  to  have  an 
animal  about  the  place — and  all  you  children  simply 
wild  about  pets,  too." 

"It's  just  because  he  loves  and  feels  them  so  deeply 
that  father  couldn't  stand  it,"  Rosemary  cried  out  in 
bootless  protest.  And  therewith  the  conversation  had 
come  to  an  end,  leaving  mother  and  daughter  as  far 
apart  as  ever. 

"I  suppose  if  I  were  to  die,  your  mother  would  erect 
a  monument  of  some  sort,"  Greenaway  went  on  with 
a  faint,  sorry  smile  that  went  to  his  daughter's  heart, 
"but  it  would  be  like  her  not  even  to  mention  the  fact 
of  my  being  a  poet.  Good  and  devoted  as  she  is, 
there's  a  sort  of  placid  obstinacy  about  her  that  makes 
her  cling  to  her  opinions  simply  because  they  are  hers. 
She  doesn't  care  for  poetry.  Wherefore  that  I  am  a 
poet  signifies  nothing  to  her.  I  daresay  she  would 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  statement  that  I  was  her 
husband." 

As  he  paused,  the  voice  of  the  tinkling  brook  was 
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thin,  sweet  music  in  the  gathering  twilight.  Rose- 
mary's hands  were  tightly  clasped.  Her  father  gazed 
upon  her  questioningly. 

"Rosemary,  my  daughter,  I  can't  help  wishing — 
nay,  longing,  to  be  known  afterwards  for  my  true 
self/'  he  cried  pleadingly.  "Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  it 
must  be  merely  'Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ 
in  water/  Again — you  remember  Browning's  'I  could 
have  painted  pictures  like  that  youth's'?  \Yell,  if  I 
could  have  traveled  in  foreign  lands,  if  I  could  have 
held  converse  with  other  poets  and  men  of  letters,  I 
sometimes  think  I  might  have  gone  far — far.  As  it 
is,  I  have  done  my  best.  Year  after  year,  like  a  cap- 
tive bird,  I  have  sung  my  songs  for  the  love  of  the 
singing,  and  I  think  I  may  at  least  claim  that  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  I  have " 

The  look  of  agony  on  Rosemary's  face  arrested  him. 
He  kissed  her  gently,  then  went  on  more  quietly. 

"What  I  mean,  dear  one,  is  that  I  feel  that  I  have 
earned  my  title  and  my  right  to  be  remembered  thereby 
in  my  native  town,  where  my  lines  have  fallen.  I 
should  like  to  feel  that  if  I  should  die,  you,  my  daugh- 
ter, would  see  to  it  that  a  simple  stone  should  mark 
my  grave  bearing  the  words:  'Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Roger  Greenaway,  a  poet' — only  that  and  the  dates, 
dearest." 

Rosemary  was  crying  softly,  but  as  he  put  his  arm 
about  her  and  drew  her  to  him,  her  father  knew  that 
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she  understood,  knew  that  no  sacred  oath  would  be 
more  solemnly  regarded  than  his  spoken  wish. 

There  will  be  money  enough  for  something  good," 
he  added.  "I  have  lately  had  a  chance  to  make  some 
very  promising  investments  which  will  soon  be  bring- 
ing in  steady,  substantial  returns.  That  is  all  the  satis- 
faction I  ever  got  out  of  that  old  bank  that  has  been  my 
prison  all  these  years — an  understanding  of  what  is 
safe  and  what  is  risky  in  stocks." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath.  A  gleam  of  light  shone 
from  his  melancholy  eyes. 

"I  am  not  sure  but  that,  after  I  have  paid  a  few 
debts  I  owe,  I  shall  put  aside  a  little  money  now  and 
then  towards  it — the  memorial.  You  wouldn't  think 
it — selfish  in  me,  Rosemary?"  he  inquired. 

"Selfish !"    O  father !"  she  cried. 

He  smiled  gently.  "O  Rosemary,  if  only  I  could 
tell  you,  my  daughter,  what  your  sympathy  means  to 
me,"  he  murmured.  "But  dry  your  eyes,  now,  and 
put  all  this  from  your  mind.  We  understand  one  an- 
other and  needn't  bring  the  matter  up  again.  Come, 
we'll  go  to  the  brook  and  you  can  bathe  your  eyes  in 
it,  and  then  we'll  go  home  by  way  of  Shadow  Hill  and 
see  if  we  can't  get  a  glimpse  of  the  little  new  moon." 


CHAPTER  II 

,  Miss  Greenaway,  here  are  those  pictures 
of  clipped  yew  and  box,"  the  schoolmaster  said 
as  he  stopped  Rosemary  on  her  way  out  of  the  class- 
room one  afternoon  upwards  of  five  weeks  after  the 
day  when  she  had  that  memorable  conversation  with 
her  father  in  Beulah  Wood.  'You  weren't  here,  you 
remember,  the  day  when  the  others  saw  them,"  he 
added. 

Out  of  school  hours,  Mr.  Anstruthcr  addressed  his 
pupils  by  their  first  names;  but  somehow  he  made  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  this  daughter  of  two  of  his 
old  friends. 

"See,  here  are  peacocks  like  those  mentioned  in 
Enoch  Ardcn,"  he  said.  "And  notice  that  gateway. 
It  may  be  less  ingenious,  but  to  my  mind  it's  far  more 
attractive." 

Rosemary  bent  her  head  over  the  photographs  and 
studied  such  details  as  he  called  particularly  to  her 
attention.  The  girl  was  anxious  to  get  away,  as  he 
knew,  eager  to  join  her  beloved  father.  Anstruther 
did  not  believe  she  disliked  him;  but  he  understood 
that  she  wished  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  him  as  was 
consistent  with  courtesy.  None  the  less,  being  bidden 
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to  look  at  the  pictures,  she  complied  dutifully  and  thor- 
oughly. And  when  she  had  studied  them  sufficiently 
to  have  enabled  her  to  pass  an  examination  upon  them, 
had  expressed  her  appreciation,  thanked  him  prettily, 
if  coldly,  and  taken  her  departure,  he  said  to  himself 
that  there  was  after  all  something  fine  and  staunch  and 
true  in  the  girl.  Quite  likely  he  had  had  no  occasion 
to  feel  troubled  about  her. 

Nevertheless  the  schoolmaster  sighed  deeply.  He 
hardly  knew  wherefore,  unless  it  was  because  of  the 
girl's  extraordinary  beauty.  For  there  is  something 
touching,  sometimes  almost  fatal-seeming  in  trans- 
cendent beauty  as  in  extreme  delicacy. 

And  truly,  Rosemary  Greenaway  was  a  poet's 
daughter.  To  paraphrase  Horace,  she  was  the  more 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  beautiful  father.  The  girl's 
beauty  \vas,  indeed,  almost  startling;  it  was  of  the 
sort  that  seems  to  take  away  one's  breath.  It  was  im- 
possible to  glance  at  her,  for  the  glance  was  prolonged 
perforce ;  one  was  compelled  to  stare.  Even  when  her 
face  was  a  familiar,  daily  sight,  one  never  became  used 
to  it.  Even  Rosemary's  mother  and  her  brother  and 
sisters — the  bank  clerk's  children,  as  the  schoolmaster 
had  dubbed  them — felt  the  charm  of  her  beauty  impor- 
tunately, and  paid  her  constant  if  unconscious  homage 
because  of  it. 

And  yet  Rosemary  was  not  brilliantly  beautiful. 
Rather,  she  was  exquisitely  and  touchingly  so.  At  the 
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time  her  father's  former  classmate  returned  to  Green- 
wich Town  as  master  of  the  academy,  Rosemary  was 
a  slender  and  indescribably  graceful  girl  of  thirteen, 
with  a  cloud  of  dusky  brown  hair  waving  about  a 
lovely  brow  and  falling  in  a  long  plait  below  her  waist, 
soft,  dreamy,  gentle  brown  eyes  under  long,  drooping 
lashes;  a  fine,  straight  profile  that  would  have  been 
proud  except  for  the  exceeding  sweetness  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  loveliest  vagrant  color  mortal  girl 
ever  had. 

With  more  than  her  father's  beauty,  however,  the 
girl  lacked  utterly  any  trace  of  his  vanity.  There  was 
no  girl  in  all  Greenwich  Town,  no  careless,  heedless 
school-boy  more  wanting  in  self -consciousness  than 
she.  The  fact  was  that  she  was  so  wholly  devoted  to 
her  father,  so  bound  up  in  him,  that  she  had  scant 
thought  for  anything  outside  except  her  lessons  in 
school,  and  none  whatever  for  her  personal  appear- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  Rosemary  was  inordinately 
proud  of  being  her  father's  daughter,  the  poet's  chosen 
companion  and  friend.  She  held  herself  aloof  from 
her  school-mates,  from  her  brother  and  sisters,  and 
even  from  her  mother,  living  a  sort  of  dream  life  as 
the  poet's  confidante  and  muse. 

Since  that  memorable  conversation  in  Beulah  Wood, 
Rosemary's  heart  had  been  sadly  heavy.  Her  face, 
always  dreamy,  had  become  wistful  and  plaintive,  and 
her  manner,  always  serious,  more  grave  and  reserved. 
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But  she  quite  forgot  her  burden  when  she  was  with 
her  father,  so  that  no  one  had  noticed  the  change  with 
the  exception  of  the  new  schoolmaster. 

Thaddeus  Anstruther  said  to  himself  that  the  man- 
ner of  life  Rosemary  Greenaway  was  leading  was  as 
unhealthful  for  her  as  it  was  unfair  to  her  mother  and 
the  younger  children.  Particularly  interested  in  the 
girl  as  one  of  his  pupils  at  the  academy,  and  as  the 
daughter  of  two  former  schoolmates,  as  he  realized 
how  maturely  intelligent  she  was  in  many  ways,  with 
unusual  taste  and  an  instinct  for  the  best  in  every- 
thing, he  was  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  pity  of 
such  a  nature  developing  along  what  he  considered 
narrow  and  unfortunate  lines.  He  saw  how  wistfully 
the  girls  and  boys  of  the  class  regarded  her,  and  felt 
that  she  needed  them  as  much  as  they  wanted  her.  A 
real  shepherd  of  his  flock,  he  felt  for  some  time  seri- 
ously ill  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  girl. 

There  was  no  one  with  whom  he  could  share  his 
concern  or  even  unburden  himself.  Rosemary's 
mother  was  only,  as  he  sadly  admitted  to  his  secret 
heart,  the  bank  clerk's  wife;  and  though  her  father 
and  he  had  been  friends  as  boys  and  youths,  the  poet 
had  of  late  become  so  sensitive — not  to  say,  tetchy — 
that  Anstruther  had  found  that  addressing  him  even 
with  regard  to  less  intimate  subjects  than  his  daugh- 
ter's welfare  was  like  applying  a  spark  to  a  fuse. 
Neither  could  he  speak  to  Rosemary  herself.  Already 
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he  was  on  such  genial  and  pleasant  terms  with  the 
majority  of  his  pupils  as  to  be  like  a  father  or  an  elder 
brother  to  them.  But  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
Roger  Greenaway  had  influenced  his  daughter  against 
him;  for  the  girl,  though  invariably  sweet,  gentle  and 
dutiful  at  school,  was  invariably  cool,  grave  and  seri- 
ous in  his  presence,  bearing  herself,  despite  her  grace 
and  charm,  with  more  dignity  than  he  had  ever  seen 
before  at  her  years. 

Thaddeus  Anstruther  understood  perfectly  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  Roger  Greenaway's  grudge  against 
himself — he  would  not  call  it  antipathy.  None  the 
less,  he  challenged  his  right  to  resent  his  returning  to 
Greenwich  Town  at  this  time  simply  because  twenty 
years  earlier  he  had  been  a  rival  suitor  for  Emily  Jack- 
son's hand.  Emily  had  chosen  Roger,  and  Anstruther 
had  accepted  his  fate  and  gone  his  way.  Twenty  years 
had  passed.  He  had  wrought  out  a  measure  of  pros- 
perity for  himself  and  made  the  last  years  of  his 
mother's  life  happy  and  comfortable.  He  had  paid  the 
mortgages  on  the  old  Anstruther  estate,  bought  back 
land  his  father  had  sold,  and  laid  by  enough  to  restore 
the  fine  old  Georgian  mansion  and  put  the  place  in  good 
condition.  He  was  middle-aged,  or  nearly  so,  and  he 
would  never  marry  now.  His  chosen  profession  was 
teaching;  and  when  he  had  been  urged  by  the  school 
committee  of  his  native  town  to  accept  the  position  of 
master  of  the  old  academy,  he  had  been  glad  to  give 
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up  a  position  of  professor  of  English  with  courses  in 
history  in  a  Middle  Western  college  to  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  youth  of  Greenwich  Town. 
He  did  not  feel  the  change  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
descent,  though  he  would  not  have  cared  in  any  case; 
and  the  salary  was  distinctly  better  here  than  in  the 
struggling  institution  he  had  left.  For  Greenwich 
Town  was  well-to-do  and  generous  in  all  public  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  education.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  renewed  association  with  old  friends.  He 
had  counted  eagerly  upon  being  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  Greenaway  home  and  a  sort  of  bachelor  uncle-by- 
courtesy  to  the  four  children,  receiving  them  among 
the  number  of  his  pupils  in  good  time.  But  he  had 
shortly  found  that  this  was  not  to  be.  Emily  Green- 
away  had  welcomed  him  warmly  and  frankly — some- 
one had  once  said  that  the  only  foolish  thing  she  had 
ever  done  was  to  marry  Roger  Greenaway  because  of 
his  good  looks,  though  Anstruther  had  never  deemed 
her  choice  to  have  been  thus  superficial.  The  three 
younger  children  had  taken  to  him,  as  children  invari- 
ably did.  But  Rosemary  had  followed  her  father's 
lead,  and  Roger  had  been,  from  the  very  first,  child- 
ishly irritable  and  almost  boorishly  rude  and  inhos- 
pitable. Wherefore  Anstruther  had  banished  his 
vision  for  the  time  being,  though  he  still  believed  that 
he  should  ultimately  regain  his  old  friend's  regard. 
He  was  of  too  big  and  kindly  nature  not  to  make 
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allowance  for  circumstance.  He  knew  how  ambitious 
Roger  was ;  and  twenty  years  \vhose  only  harvest  had 
been  a  few  inches  of  space  weekly  in  a  country  news- 
paper must  weigh  upon  him  as  years  of  famine  indeed. 
He  had  been  the  spoiled  child  of  adoring  parents,  who 
had  furnished  him  with  no  foundation  at  all  for  coura- 
geous battling  with  the  odds  against  him.  Drudgery 
had  never  become  blessed  to  him ;  it  had  been  a  rank- 
ling thorn  in  his  bosom.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  he 
had  grown  nervous  and  irritable,  that  he  looked  sallow 
and  emaciated  and  disheartened,  though  he  was  per- 
haps handsomer  than  ever  with  the  increased  melan- 
choly of  demeanor  and  bearing.  Furthermore,  the 
schoolmaster  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  the  poet  wasn't 
struggling  against  illness  as  well  as  despair. 

Meanwhile,  Anstruther  had  given  himself  up  to  his 
new  work  with  all  his  heart  and  had  already  become  a 
strangely  potent  influence  for  good  upon  nearly  three 
score  young  lives.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  the 
winter  at  the  Greenwich  Town  Inn,  transferring  to 
the  big  sunny  sitting-room  he  had  there  his  desk  and 
books,  and  Cherry,  the  canary  that  had  been  his  moth- 
er's pet  and  his  companion  for  the  nine  years  since 
her  death.  And  despite  regret  for  his  baffled  hope  in 
the  one  direction,  he  found  his  new  life  so  full  and  so 
abundantly  worth  while,  that  he  was  steadily  and  in- 
creasingly grateful  for  the  turn  in  his  affairs  that  had 
brought  him  hither. 
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Another  turn  was  at  hand.  On  the  day  he  had  de- 
tained Rosemary  to  show  her  the  photographs,  as  the 
schoolmaster  was  returning  to  the  inn  with  his  books 
under  his  arm,  he  met  Emily  Greenaway,  the  girl's 
mother  and  his  old  friend.  Emily  seemed  to  get  out 
very  little,  and  was  now  hastening  towards  home  with 
a  package  in  her  hand.  He  insisted  upon  relieving 
her  of  it. 

"How  is  Roger,  Emily?"  he  asked  with  genuine 
concern  as  he  walked  back  with  her. 

"About  as  usual,"  she  returned  quietly. 

"It  seemed  to  me  he  looked  unusually  pale  as  I  met 
him  this  morning,"  he  observed. 

Mrs.  Greenaway  was  an  attractive  looking  woman, 
though  she  had  no  claim  to  beauty.  A  certain  patient 
look  about  her  mouth  deepened  now,  rather  pathet- 
ically, to  her  old  friend's  eye. 

"He  complained  of  headache  this  morning  at  break- 
fast; but  so  he  has  done  for  years,"  she  said.  "His 
head  nearly  always  aches." 

She  sighed.  "The  children  tire  him,"  she  said  sadly. 
"I  try  to  hush  them  and  they  try  to  be  careful  and 
quiet,  but  they  seem  noisy  to  him  always.  I  wish 
Roger  could  get  away  for  a  little  change;  but  really, 
I  don't  think  anything's  wrong." 

"When  has  he  been  away?"  he  asked,  wondering 
whether  the  poet  ever  had  a  change. 

"Last  summer.     He  and  Rosemary  went  away  for 
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ten  days,"  she  replied.     And  then  he  wondered  if  the 
poet's  wife  ever  got  away.    But  he  forebore  to  ask. 

When  he  dropped  into  the  post  office  that  evening, 
Anstruther  was  startled  to  hear  that  Roger  Greenaway 
had  been  seized  with  hemorrhage  that  afternoon  at  the 
bank  and  was  seriously  ill.  His  impulse  was  to  go  at 
once  to  the  house  to  see  if  he  might  be  of  service,  but 
he  feared  Roger  might  think  he  was  intruding,  and 
went  back  to  the  inn.  Before  he  went  to  school  in 
the  morning,  word  came  to  him  that  Rosemary  was 
fatherless. 


CHAPTER  III 

T  N  the  period  of  distress  and  confusion  following 
the  death  of  Roger  Greenaway,  the  new  master 
of  the  academy  stepped  into  the  breach  and  acted  the 
part  of  brother  and  friend  to  the  Greenaway  family 
that  he  had  been  in  his  heart  all  the  while.  There 
were  no  near  relatives  on  either  side,  and  none  at  all 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  but  for  Anstruther, 
Mrs.  Greenaway  would  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss.  At 
the  time  of  the  immediate  crisis,  he  relieved  her  of  all 
details  and  of  almost  all  care;  and  during  the  long 
weeks  that  ensued,  he  stood  by  her  staunchly. 

Mrs.  Greenaway  knew  little  about  business  matters, 
and  nothing  at  all  about  her  husband's  affairs,  for  he 
had  not  taken  her  into  his  confidence  in  any  particular. 
Anstruther,  who  was  rather  careless  in  regard  to  his 
own  concerns,  was  keenly  alert  for  her,  and  took  upon 
himself  a  task  which  hadn't  been  left  to  anyone,  and 
which  another  would  have  been  extremely  loath  to 
undertake.  But  it  was  not  only  because  he  was  a  vol- 
unteer executor  that  he  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the 
Greenaway  house  all  that  winter,  nor  did  he  need  an 
excuse.  He  was  most  welcome  to  all  the  household 
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with  the  exception  of  the  poet's  daughter.  Rosemary 
disapproved  of  his  coming,  and  more  than  once  spoke 
gravely  to  her  mother  with  regard  to  it;  but  she  was 
too  absorbed  in  her  grief  and  loneliness  to  be  insistent. 

Before  snow  flew,  it  was  commonly  known  that  the 
poet  had  left  his  affairs  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. It  was  extremely  difficult  to  discover  any- 
thing— for  apparently  he  had  kept  no  papers  or  records 
— except  that  he  had  not  left  a  penny  behind  him.  He 
was  in  debt,  for  more  or  less  petty  sums,  to  every 
tradesman  in  town,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the 
house  was  heavily  mortgaged.  He  had  given  up  his 
life  insurance  several  months  before  his  death,  and  the 
cash  he  had  realized  from  that  was  not  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  chance  of  a  single  asset  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  have  invested  this  money  wisely  became  incon- 
siderable as  month  after  month  passed  and  nothing 
came  in. 

The  officials  at  the  bank  quietly  agreed  to  continue 
Roger  Greenaway's  salary  to  his  widow  for  a  year. 
They  did  this  wholly  out  of  regard  for  Mrs.  Green- 
away,  for  her  husband  had  left  his  books  in  a  sad 
tangle  which  would  hardly  be  straightened  out  within 
six  months.  Since  the  last  checking  of  accounts,  some 
nine  months  before  his  death,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
utterly  reckless  and  negligent.  Wherefore,  the  result 
was  perhaps  more  confusing  than  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion might  have  been. 
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Snow  flew  early  that  year,  and  the  long  winter  set 
in  with  unusually  severe  weather  early  in  November. 
Greenwich  Town  had  no  manufactures,  and  practically 
no  very  rich  or  very  poor  inhabitants;  those  who 
weren't  well-to-do  were  for  the  most  part  comfortable. 
But  when  every  one  else  came  out  in  new  winter  wraps 
or  in  last  winter's  coats  and  jackets  which  were  obvi- 
ously good  for  another  season,  the  four  Greenaway 
children,  who  had  one  and  all  grown  rapidly  during 
the  past  year,  appeared  in  outgrown,  faded  and  decid- 
edly shabby  garments  which  had  already  served  at 
least  two  winters. 

"Dear  me,  poor  little  Sally  looks  plainer  than  ever 
in  that  coat.  Rosemary  must  have  worn  it  two  win- 
ters before  it  was  handed  down  to  Sally  last  year," 
declared  Mrs.  Clement,  mother  of  two  of  his  pupils, 
addressing  the  schoolmaster,  one  afternoon  at  the 
academy  as  the  door  closed  behind  Sally  Greenaway. 
She  had  been  visiting  school,  and  Sally  had  come  shy- 
ly in  at  the  close  of  the  session  with  a  note  for 
Anstruther. 

"Sally's  a  lovely  child,  but  something  certainly  made 
her  look  extremely  long-legged  to-day,  and  now  you 
mention  it,  I  daresay  it  was  the  cloak,  Mrs.  Clement," 
the  schoolmaster  returned.  "Or  would  you  perhaps 
call  it  a  sacquef" 

She  laughed.  "There's  no  such  thing  nowadays, 
Mr.  Anstruther,  except  the  little  woollen  jackets  they 
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knit  for  babies/'  she  rejoined.  "But  really,  I  don't 
understand  why  Mrs.  Greenaway  doesn't  feel  that  she 
can  keep  her  children  comfortably  clothed  and  pre- 
sentable just  as  they  were  when  their  father  was  living. 
For  after  all,  she  has  now  exactly  what  she  had  then — 
his  salary." 

"I  rather  think  Mrs.  Greenaway  is  apprehensive  in 
regard  to  the  future  and  is  only  spending  money  for 
what  is  indispensable,"  he  returned,  and  then  changed 
the  subject  by  speaking  of  her  son  Charley  and  re- 
marking how  young  he  was  to  be  in  the  academy.  And 
Charley  being  his  mother's  darling — not  altogether  a 
fortunate  thing  for  him — Mrs.  Clement  had  no  fur- 
ther concern  for  the  Greenaways  that  day. 

The  schoolmaster,  however,  reflected  upon  the  mat- 
ter in  a  troubled  state  of  mind.  And  the  next  Sunday 
at  church  he  was  distressed  to  see  Mrs.  Greenawav 

«/ 

herself  in  a  suit  so  ugly  that  even  he  realized  that  it 
must  be  decidedly  out  of  fashion.  He  forgot  it  during 
the  sermon,  but  when  they  stood  up  to  sing,  his  eyes 
seemed  glued  to  the  shiny  seams.  He  hated  to  see  her 
shabby.  He  could  not  but  notice  that  she  looked 
younger  and  fresher  and  fairer  since  her  husband's 
death.  Others,  who  had  likewise  seen  the  change,  had 
spoken  to  one  another  of  the  nagging  and  irritability 
she  had  endured  so  patiently  for  so  many  years,  and  de- 
clared that  wearing  shabby  clothes  was  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  all  that.  But  Anstruther  had  heard 
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nothing  of  this,  and  hadn't  as  yet  realized  how  hard 
her  lot  had  been,  though  he  had  suspected  it  wasn't 
altogether  easy.  In  any  event,  it  seemed  very  hard 
now. 

Old  friend  as  he  was,  and  simplest  and  most  uncon- 
ventional of  mortals,  he  couldn't,  however,  protest 
against  her  going  shabby.  But  in  the  case  of  her  son 
and  his  own  little  friend,  he  felt  otherwise.  Jack's 
overcoat  was  worn  and  threadbare  as  well  as  short  and 
tight,  and  it  didn't  seem  sufficient  protection  against 
extreme  weather.  The  night  he  noticed  it,  the  school- 
master stopped  at  the  Greenaways'  on  his  way  home 
from  the  academy.  He  went  around  to  the  side  door 
and  stepped  into  the  entry  so  as  not  to  keep  Mrs. 
Greenaway  standing  in  the  cold. 

"Emily,  I  want  to  warn  you  that  I  am  going  to  call 
for  Jack  to-morrow  at  half  past  four  and  take  him 
down  to  Sawyer's  and  get  him  a  topcoat.  Have  you 
any  choice  as  to  color  or  make?" 

Mrs.  Greenaway  paled  a  little. 

"Why,  Thad,"  she  faltered,  "don't  you  think— you 
don't—" 

"It  isn't  warm  enough  for  the  lad,  Emily,"  he  said 
gently. 

"Jack  said  it  was  all  right,  and  all  I  thought  of  was 
the  look  of  it,"  she  owned  in  deep  dismay.  "I  never 
thought  of  its  not  being  warm  enough." 

"They  tell  us  we  are  starting  in  for  a  stiff  winter," 
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he  remarked.  "But,  Emily,  I  am  more  than  pleased 
to  do  this  for  my  little  friend  Jack,  you  know." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  let  you/'  she  said 
doubtfully.  "You  see,  we  all — I  mean,  all  the  children 
were  to  have  had  new  coats  this  winter,  but  they 
agreed  to  wear  their  old  ones  and  save  the  money 
towards  a  monument  for  their  father.  Rosemary  has 
set  her  heart  upon  it." 

"A  monument!"  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  Thad.  Really,  if  Rosemary  hadn't  had  that 
to  think  of  and  plan  for,  I  don't  know  what  might  not 
have  happened.  She  wanted,  of  course,  to  go  into 
mourning.  It  nearly  killed  her  not  to;  but  she  gave 
that  up,  too,  for  the  sake  of  a  monument  for  Roger's 
grave." 


CHAPTER   IV 

"MrEERE  were  enough  photographs  of  Roger  Green- 
away  in  existence  to  fill  a  good-sized  photograph 
album.  Beginning  with  his  infancy,  continuing  at  in- 
tervals of  six  months  up  to  his  seventh  year,  when  his 
curls  had  been  shorn,  and  from  that  time  once  a  year 
until  his  marriage,  with  upwards  of  half  a  dozen  after 
that  event,  the  collection  was  a  sort  of  galaxy  of  in- 
fantile, childish,  boyish  and  youthful  beauty.  Of  his 
schoolmate  and  contemporary,  Thaddeus  Anstruther, 
on  the  contrary,  there  wasn't  a  portrait  of  any  sort  to 
be  discovered.  No  one  remembered  what  he  had  been 
like  in  his  infancy,  and  guesses  would  have  been  unflat- 
tering ;  but  he  had  been  the  ugliest  boy  and  the  ugliest 
youth  (as  well  as  the  sweetest-tempered  and  the  most 
popular)  in  Greenwich  Town.  At  the  time  of  his 
return,  he  was  quite  as  plain — tall,  thin,  loose-jointed, 
awkward,  with  molasses-colored  hair,  slate-colored 
eyes  behind  spectacles,  a  rather  large  nose  covered  with 
freckles,  large  ears,  and  a  really  enormous  mouth.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  week  after  his  return,  however, 
practically  everyone  in  the  place  was  unaware  of  his 

ugliness.     To  his  old  friends,  he  had  been,  from  the 
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first  moment,  a  sight,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  sore  eyes, 
and  all  others,  excepting  Roger  Greenaway  and  his 
daughter,  forgot  everything  else  as  they  succumbed 
to  the  charm  of  the  new  schoolmaster's  personality. 

Son  of  a  delicate,  gentle  mother  and  a  brilliant,  dis- 
sipated wretch  of  a  father,  Thaddeus  Anstruther  had 
struggled  against  odds  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
His  father  had  died  before  he  had  been  graduated  from 
the  academy,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  heavily 
mortgaged  estate.  The  boy  had  supported  his  mother 
the  while  he  worked  his  way  through  college.  After- 
wards he  had  made  a  temporary  home  for  her  while 
he  gradually  redeemed  the  family  property,  though  the 
indebtedness  was  so  great  that  it  was  like  purchasing 
a  large  estate  and  mansion  outright ;  and  she  had  died 
shortly  after  he  had  acquired  a  clear  title  to  the  whole. 
But  severe  and  premature  as  his  toil  had  been,  it  had 
not  aged  him.  He  had  worked  always  with  the  buoy- 
ancy that  had  distinguished  him  as  a  lad.  As  he  had 
forged  cheerily  ahead,  he  had  been  keenly  alive  to  all 
the  wonder  and  beauty  along  the  way,  and  had  con- 
stantly gleaned  the  best  of  all  he  saw  or  heard  or  ex- 
perienced ;  so  that  now,  not  yet  of  middle  age,  he  was 
possessed  of  real  riches  of  mind  and  character,  with 
a  smile  so  truly  beautiful  and  a  manner  so  frankly 
charming  as  quite  to  transform  his  ugliness  or  make 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  unaware  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  so  unconscious  of  his  attain- 
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ments,  so  simple  and  genuine,  so  warm  hearted  and 
friendly,  that  he  took  not  only  the  academy  but  the 
whole  community  by  storm.  Before  he  had  been  three 
months  in  Greenwich  Town,  he  was  the  central  and 
dominating  figure  of  the  place. 

Wherefore,  when,  rather  less  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Roger  Greenaway,  Anstruther  married  his 
widow,  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life  and  whom  he 
had  wished  to  marry  twenty  years  earlier,  no  one 
except  the  poet's  daughter  had  any  word  of  criticism 
to  offer.  Of  course,  it  would  have  to  come  about  even- 
tually, one  and  another  said,  for  everyone  knew  that 
Anstruther  longed  above  all  else  to  bring  into  Emily 
Greenaway's  life  some  measure  of  the  comfort  and 
happiness  it  had  so  notably  lacked;  and  why,  pray, 
should  he  wait  longer?  Moreover,  they  remarked,  as 
people  do  in  such  circumstances,  however  tritely,  that 
neither  of  them  would  grow  younger  by  waiting. 
Emily  was  six-and-thirty,  and  he  had  passed  the  forti- 
eth anniversary  of  his  birthday  before  he  came  back  to 
his  native  town.  And,  finally,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  the  Greenaway  children  if  he  hadn't  come  to 
the  rescue  ?  For  the  Longfield  business  man  who  held 
the  mortgage  on  the  property  wasn't  acquainted  with 
the  family  and  had  been  on  the  point  of  foreclosing. 
And  even  if  the  bank  had  been  willing  to  go  on  paying 
Mrs.  Greenaway  Roger's  salary,  she  wouldn't,  most 
likely,  have  felt  like  accepting  it  after  the  one  year. 
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Greenwich  Town,  then,  was  more  than  satisfied. 
But  to  the  poet's  daughter,  whose  grief  at  the  end  of 
a  year  was  almost  as  fresh  as  at  the  crisis  itself,  whose 
only  relief,  that  of  dreaming  of  the  monument  to  be 
erected  in  memory  of  the  poet,  was  turning  to  appre- 
hension and  even  terror  lest  it  never  come  to  pass — 
to  Rosemary  Greenaway  the  knowledge  that  her 
mother  was  to  marry  again  came  as  a  terrible  blow. 
Mrs.  Greenaway,  fearing  that  the  girl  would  take  it 
hard,  had  postponed  telling  her  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  She  had  never  dreamed,  however,  how  very 
hard  the  girl  would  take  it,  nor  that  she  would  strug- 
gle against  it  with  the  entire  force  of  her  will.  Neither 
had  the  mother  any  conception  whatever  of  the  strength 
of  her  daughter's  will. 

"But,  mother,  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can 
possibly  do  it !"  Rosemary  would  cry.  "And  that  man, 
too !" 

''Rosemary,  there  isn't  a  finer,  nobler  man  living 
than  Thaddeus  Anstruther,"  Mrs.  Greenaway  would 
respond  warmly.  She  adored  her  beautiful  daughter 
and  stood  somewhat  in  awe  of  her.  But  she  wouldn't 
listen  to  a  word  against  the  man  who  represented  to 
her  all  that  was  best  in  life. 

"Ah!  it  seems  as  if  there  were  none  noble,  now  that 
father  is  gone !"  Rosemary  exclaimed  tragically.  "But 
he — Mr.  Anstruther — father  knew  him  better  than 
you,  and  he  didn't- 
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Her  mother  wouldn't  allow  her  to  complete  the 
sentence. 

"My  daughter,  I  have  known  him  all  my  life.  If 
your " 

But  now  she  checked  herself.  She  wouldn't  criticize 
Roger's  judgment  in  reasoning  with  his  broken-hearted 
daughter.  She  changed  the  trend  of  the  conversa- 
tion by  calling  Rosemary's  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  family.  She  would  not  have  married  An- 
struther»as  a  means  of  getting  out  of  difficulty.  That, 
however,  would  be  one  of  the  consequences,  and  she 
couldn't  bear  to  have  Rosemary  criticize  him.  None 
the  less,  the  girl  wasn't  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  have  noth- 
ing to  go  forward  upon.  She  declared  vaguely  that 
she  would  go  to  work,  pay  the  mortgage  and  support 
the  family,  and  begged  her  mother  to  remain  a  widow 
— the  widow  of  a  poet — and  allow  her  to  do  it. 

Mrs.  Greenaway  didn't  attempt  to  convince  Rose- 
mary of  her  helplessness.  But  she  began  to  wonder 
whether  she  herself  shouldn't  secure  some  outside  work 
and  give  up  the  idea  of  marrying  again,  since  the  girl 
was  so  bitterly  opposed.  She  could  probably  go  back 
to  teaching — she  had  taught  a  year  before  she  mar- 
ried. But  when  she  proposed  this  to  Anstruther,  he 
was  firm— he  was  adamant.  He  would  not  release 
her  from  her  promise.  Again,  he  convinced  her  that 
her  duty  to  the  other  children — and  to  himself — en- 
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joined  upon  her  to  disregard  Rosemary's  opposition. 
He  said  nothing  as  to  her  duty  to  herself,  even  though 
that  was  first  in  his  mind. 

He  was* himself  troubled  by  the  vehemence  of  Rose- 
mary's resistance,  which,  gentle  as  she  was,  amounted 
almost  to  hostility.  He  sympathized  with  the  girl  too 
warmly  to  blame  her.  She  had  truly  worshiped  her 
father  and  been  worshiped  by  him.  She  had  lived 
with  him  in  a  world  apart  wherein  her  mother  had 
never,  within  the  girl's  remembrance,  had  any  part, 
she  having  been  relegated,  indeed,  to  a  place  that  was 
not  far  short  of  being  that  of  a  mere  domestic  drudge. 
Moreover,  her  mother  had  apparently  accepted  the 
situation  patiently  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  serving 
her  husband  faithfully  without  return  of  any  sort, 
standing  as  a  buffer  between  him  and  the  cares  and 
annoyances  of  the  household.  Wherefore,  with  Rose- 
mary's exaggerated  regard  for  her  father,  and  her  lack 
of  sympathy  with  her  mother,  Anstruther  saw  that 
it  was  natural  now  that  the  girl  should  not  understand 
how  her  mother  could  do  otherwise  than  dedicate  the 
remainder  of  her  life  to  the  poet's  memory.  Perhaps 
he  could  also  have  understood,  had  he  known  it,  that 
to  Rosemary's  sad  heart  the  sacrilege  was  completed 
in  that  her  mother  was  marrying  a  second  husband 
before  the  grave  of  the  first — the  grave  of  a  poet — was 
marked  by  a  stone. 

Nevertheless,  Rosemary  was  not  the  person  of  chief 
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concern — as  she  should  never  have  been — and  An- 
struther  believed  that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
ignore  her  resentment  and  go  forward  with  their  plans, 
trusting  to  time  and  the  girl's  lovely  and  gentle  nature, 
to  make  everything  right.  Accordingly,  the  marriage 
took  place  (quietly,  in  the  parlor  of  the  parsonage) 
towards  the  last  of  August,  a  fortnight  before  the 
academy  was  to  open  for  the  fall  term  and  for  the 
second  year  under  the  new  master. 

Mrs.  Greenaway  had  never  been  away  from  her 
children  over  night  except  as  she  had  been  separated 
from  Rosemary  when  her  father  had  taken  the  girl 
away  with  him  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  summers. 
But  Mrs.  Anstruther,  who  was  a  surprisingly  youth- 
ful bride,  went  happily  upon  her  holiday,  Mrs.  Put- 
nam, known  as  Aunty  Put,  a  nurse  who  had  been  with 
her  at  the  birth  of  her  children  and  an  all-round  house- 
keeper, having  been  installed  in  her  place  during  her 
absence.  Rosemary  had  begged  to  be  left  alone  (with 
her  grief,  her  mother  knew  the  child  added  silently), 
but  as  she  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  household 
affairs,  she  couldn't  insist.  She  was  perhaps  the  only 
girl  in  Greenwich  Town  who  hadn't  been  trained  in 
housework ;  but  even  if  her  father  hadn't  monopolized 
all  her  leisure  out  of  school  hours,  it  wouldn't,  some- 
how, have  seemed  fitting  to  occupy  any  of  it  with  do- 
mestic tasks.  Sally,  who  was  very  helpful  and  most 
willing,  \vas  too  young  to  be  so  burdened.  Where- 
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fore  the  person  who  was  to  be  a  companion  for  the 
family  while  the  mother  was  away  had  also  to  be  able 
to  manage  the  house. 

Returning  from  a  wonderful  fortnight  the  Saturday 
night  before  the  opening  of  the  academy,  the  travelers 
found  supper  ready  and  Aunty  Put  and  the  three 
younger  children  waiting  to  welcome  them.  Jack  and 
Sally  surprised  Anstruther  and  hurt  their  mother 
sadly  by  greeting  him  stiffly  and  formally,  but  little 
Emily  leaped  into  his  arms  and  expressed  her  delight 
with  an  enthusiastic  abandon  that  would  have  shocked 
and  irritated  her  own  father  beyond  words.  Mrs.  An- 
struther, who  already  looked  ten  years  younger  than 
Mrs.  Greenaway,  lost  the  pretty  pink  color  which  she 
had  had  as  a  girl  and  which  had  returned  to  her  with 
this  second  spring  season.  She  took  Mrs.  Putnam 
aside. 

"Aunty,  where's  Rosemary?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"She  took  herself  off  a  little  while  ago,  Mrs.  Green- 
away — I  mean  Mrs.  Anstruther.  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing with  her.  I'm  ashamed  that  one  of  my  babies 
should  be  a  sulk,  so  there !" 

"O  Aunty!  Poor  Rosemary!  She's  so  sensitive 
I  suppose  she  couldn't  face  it."  And  the  mother 
sighed. 

Later,  she  found  Rosemary  in  her  room  and  clasped 
her  in  her  arms. 

"Rosemary!  you  wrere  here  all  the  time  and  never 
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came  down  to  see  your  mother?"  she  cried  reproach- 
fully. 

The  girl  looked  at  her  with  big,  mournful  eyes. 

"No,  mother,  I  have  just  come  in,"  she  said  sadly. 
"I  was  at  my  father's  grave." 

Tired — on  a  sudden  she  felt  consumed  with  weari- 
ness— disappointed,  grieved  as  she  was,  Mrs.  An- 
struther  couldn't  stiffen  herself  to  face  her  daughter's 
disapproval.  With  an  aching  sense  of  remissness  if 
not  of  actual  guilt,  she  gazed  imploringly  at  the  beau- 
tiful, mournful  face. 

"You  will  come  down  soon,  won't  you,  dear?" 

"Not  to-night,  mother.  I  couldn't  bear  it  to-night," 
Rosemary  returned  almost  coldly.  But  as  her  mother 
turned  to  go,  she  burst  into  tears  and  throwing  her 
arms  about  her  neck  clung  to  her  passionately. 

"O  mother,  mother!  How  could  you!  How  could 
you !"  she  cried. 


CHAPTER  V 

'  I  VHE  Greenaway  house  was  unattractive  without 
and  within,  and  it  was  sadly  out  of  repair.  An- 
struther  was  eager  to  get  his  own  home  in  order  and 
move  his  family  thither.  But  there  was  much  to  be 
done  upon  the  old  mansion  to  make  it  habitable,  and 
meantime  he  who  had  been  so  long  without  a  home 
found  this  one,  familiar  and  yet  unfamiliar  as  it  was, 
comfortable,  pleasant,  and  very  grateful. 

The  dining-room  was  the  pleasantest  part  of  the 
house,  being  in  the  ell  and  having  windows  on  opposite 
sides,  those  facing  south  looking  down  the  lovely  ave- 
nue with  overarching  elms  and  side  aisles  that  was 
Greenwich  Town's  principal  street,  and  the  others 
overlooking  the  garden.  The  furniture,  though 
shabby,  with  the  woodwork  considerably  scratched  and 
nicked,  was  solid  and  good,  having  come  from  his 
wife's  home  after  the  death  of  her  parents,  and  she 
could  have  made  the  room  look  homelike  and  simply 
graceful  with  poorer  material.  The  single  false  note 
was  the  pictures,  which  had  been  Roger  Greenaway's 
choice.  They  were  many  and  indescribably  banal. 
Anstruther  didn't  know  exactly  what  his  wife's  choice 

would  have  been,  but  he  felt  sure  that  one  could  have 
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lived  comfortably  with  whatever  she  chose  and  liked. 
But  he  didn't  see  how  anyone  could  have  endured  this 
collection  over  night. 

The  family  were  gathered  in  the  dining-room  on 
Sunday  morning.  And  just  as  Anstruther  was  won- 
dering how  Rosemary,  with  her  singularly  good  taste, 
could  have  tolerated  those  blatant  chromos,  the  girl 
herself  appeared.  She  was  very  pale,  very  mournful, 
inexpressibly  beautiful. 

She  had  already  seen  her  mother. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Anstruther,"  she  said  coldly 
as  he  rose  and  came  forward.  And  as  he  held  out  his 
hand,  she  put  hers  into  it  limply  and  reluctantly.  And 
a  look  of  reproach  in  her  sad,  gentle  eyes  said  that  he 
needn't  have  made  it  harder  than  necessary  for  her. 

Rosemary  ate  scarcely  anything  and  spoke  only  in 
answer  to  questions.  As  Jack  and  Sally  were  stiff  and 
constrained,  it  might  have  been  a  forlorn  meal.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  it  was  very  cheerful.  An- 
struther could  have  held  his  own  against  greater  odds. 
He  entertained  and  amused  his  wife  and  little  Em'ly, 
as  he  called  her,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  former 
forget  temporarily  her  dismay  because  of  Rosemary's 
demeanor.  As  for  Jack  and  Sally,  who  were  secretly 
thrilled  by  the  charm  of  the  man  who  had  been  almost 
a  chum  of  theirs  ever  since  their  first  meeting  with 
him,  already  they  felt  that  Rosemary  had  started  them 
on  a  difficult  trail. 
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Like  the  rest  of  the  family,  the  brother  and  sister 
worshiped  Rosemary,  though  hardly  as  a  sister.  She 
was  rather  like  a  royal  stranger  in  their  midst.  She 
had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  She  had 
lived  apart  with  their  father,  who  had  also  fascinated 
them,  though  in  a  less  pleasant  way,  for  whenever  he 
had  noticed  them,  it  had  been  to  reprove  them  irritably 
for  noise  or  awkwardness.  Rosemary,  however,  had 
always  been  all  gentleness  and  sweetness  towards  them. 
They  had  never  heard  her  utter  an  impatient  word, 
and  upon  the  rare  occasions  when  they  had  asked 
favors  of  her  she  had  granted  them  graciously. 
Wherefore,  when,  during  their  mother's  absence,  she 
had  asked  them  to  go  to  walk  with  her,  they  had  been 
flattered  and  eager. 

Talking  gently  all  the  way  of  their  dead  father, 
Rosemary  had  led  them  to  his  grave.  There,  she 
would  have  finished  what  she  had  to  say.  But  sud- 
denly she  had  broken  down  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
soft  grass  of  the  mound.  And  Jack  and  Sally  had 
thrown  their  arms  about  her  and  mingled  their  tears 
with  hers. 

'You  miss  him,  too,  don't  you,  darlings?"  Rose- 
mary cried  as  they  made  their  way  home  through  an 
unfrequented  lane.  And  the  warm-hearted  children 
realized  that  they  did  indeed  and  choked  as  they  as- 
sured Rosemary  of  it. 

"You  are  so  much  younger  that  I  have  been  afraid 
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you  might  forget  all  about  dear  father/'  the  older  sis- 
ter said.  "I  was  afraid  you  might  not  understand 
what  you  have  missed.  For  as  you  grow  older,  you, 
too,  would  have  understood  father,  Jack  and  Sally, 
and  you  would  have  been  proud  to  be  children  of  a 
true  poet.  The  world  has  lost  much  in  his  early  death, 
and  perhaps  will  hardly  know  it.  But  you  know  what 
you  have  lost  and  you  will  never  forget.  Will  you, 
dears?" 

"Never,  never,  Rosemary,"  they  assured  her  sol- 
emnly. 

"That  man — Mr.  Anstruther,  who  is  coming  to — 
to  be  in  his  place,  father  never  trusted.  He  knew  him 
as  a  boy,  and  that  means  that  he  understood  him  all 
through.  Mother  doesn't  know,  of  course.  Father 
would  have  warned  her  if  he  had  dreamed,  but  now — 
it  is  too  late.  We  must  all  stand  ready  to  comfort  her 
if — if  she  finds  out,  and  things  go  wrong." 

"O  Rosemary,  you  don't  think  that  things  will  go 
wrong?"  cried  Sally. 

"I  don't  see  how  they  can  do  otherwise,  Sally  dear," 
Rosemary  said  sadly.  "Mr.  Anstruther  is  not  a  good 
man  or  he  wouldn't  be  willing  to  marry  mother  in  less 
than  a  year  after — father's  death.  And  mother — Oh, 
I  am  afraid  things  couldn't  go  right  when  she  forgets 
father  so  soon.  And  his  grave  isn't  yet  marked.'3 

Tears  were  streaming  down  Sally's  face.  Her  sister 
put  her  arm  tenderly  about  the  child. 
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"We  must  bear  up,  Sally  dear,"  she  said  soothingly. 
But  what  can  we  do?':  cried  Jack. 
Nothing,  Jack,"  his  sister  responded  mournfully. 
And  you  two  must  be — polite  to  Mr.  Anstruther. 
But  you  won't  forget  dear  father,  I  know,  and  you 
won't  let  him  believe  that  you  have  forgotten  ?': 

Again  both  assured  her  solemnly  that  they  would 
not.  Hence  the  transformation  of  Anstruther's  little 
friends  and  companions  into  two  stiff  little  aliens. 

Rosemary  refused  to  attend  church  service  that  day 
and  kept  apart  from  the  others  except  at  dinner  and 
tea,  spending  the  afternoon  in  the  cemetery.  Jack 
and  Sally  kept  up  their  pretense  all  day,  though  with 
considerable  effort,  for  they  realized  that  it  was  and 
must  be  pretense.  They  couldn't  unlearn  liking  Mr. 
Anstruther  simply  because  he  had  become  their  step- 
father. And  AnstruthtT,  who  had  counted  upon  them, 
and  who  had  expected  only  a  mild  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  Rosemary,  realized  that  not  only  was  there 
nothing  mild  about  it,  but  that  she  had  leagued  her 
brother  and  Sally  in  a  conspiracy  against  him. 

For  himself,  he  felt  that  he  could  have  borne  it  for 
the  nonce.  It  was  perhaps  only  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  he  believed  that  he  would  presently  win 
them  all  over  to  himself.  But  he  was  troubled  and  dis- 
tressed to  see  how  it  all  wore  upon  their  mother.  After 
breakfast,  that  Sunday,  he  had  said  to  himself  that 
he  must  simply  wait  and  allow  matters  to  take  their 
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natural  course.  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  he  had 
decided  that  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  he  must  better 
the  situation  as  soon  as  might  be.  In  some  manner, 
he  must  placate  Rosemary. 

He  little  dreamed  what  he  had  before  him. 


CHAPTER  VI 

i~\  N  Monday  morning,  Rosemary  was  yet  paler  and 
more  martyr-like  in  appearance.  No  one  knew 
what  it  meant  to  the  girl  to  be  forced  to  return  to 
school  now  that  the  master  of  the  academy  had  become 
her  step-father.  She  had  entreated  her  mother  to 
allow  her  to  leave  school,  promising  her  that  she  would 
study  faithfully  every  day.  Mrs.  Anstruther  had 
been  unwilling  to  have  her  do  any  such  thing,  and  had 
finally  bethought  herself  to  ask  her  daughter  whether 
her  father  wouldn't  have  had  her  finish  her  course  at 
the  academy.  And  Rosemary  couldn't  persuade  her- 
self of  the  contrary.  For  though  her  father  had  re- 
sented Anstruther's  return  to  Greenwich  Town,  and 
had  constantly  railed  against  him,  he  had  never  wanted 
her  to  miss  a  day  at  school  and  had  taken  an  eager  in- 
terest in  such  of  her  studies  as  had  appealed  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  struggle  indeed  on  that  first 
day.  She  felt  as  if  she  could  not  face  the  ordeal,  and 
when  she  left  the  house,  it  was  so  late  that  she  had  to 
run  all  the  way  to  get  there  in  time.  She  slipped  into 

her  seat  at  the  last  note  of  the  bell ;  and  the  boys  and 
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girls,  who  had  rather  wondered  how  Rosemary  \vould 
look  and  appear,  coming  to  school  to  her  step-father, 
as  they  glanced  at  her,  had  a  glimpse  of  almost  start- 
ling beauty.  Rosemary's  lovely  color  had  been  so 
rare  since  her  father's  death  that  this  bright  flush 
which  the  exercise  had  sent  to  her  cheeks  was  truly  a 
transformation. 

Returning  home  at  the  close  of  school,  again  the 
girl's  cheeks  were  flaming,  but  now  it  was  because  of 
indignation. 

"Mother,  he  called  me  Rosemary!"  she  cried  vehe- 
mently. "Won't  you  ask  him  not  to ;  please,  please." 

Mrs.  Anstruther  looked  up  in  amazement,  partly 
because  she  couldn't  understand  the  protest,  but  largely 
because  vehemence  had  always  been  so  foreign  to 
Rosemary. 

"Who  called  you  Rosemary?"  she  asked,  rhetori- 
cally, perhaps,  rather  than  because  she  couldn't  guess. 

"Mr.  Anstruther." 

"But,  my  dear  child,  what  should  he  call  you?"  her 
mother  inquired  in  genuine  perplexity. 

"Miss  Greenaway,  of  course,  just  as  he  did  last 
year,"  the  girl  cried. 

"I  didn't  know  that.  How  strange.  All  we  girls 
were  called  by  our  first  names  when  I  went  to  the 
academy.  I  think  it's  ever  so  much  nicer,  Rosemary," 
her  mother  said  soothingly. 

"But  they  don't  do  so  now,  and  I  won't  be  the  only 
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girl  in  school  to  be  called  by  my  first  name,  and  you 
can  tell  him  so !"  declared  Rosemary,  and  flew  upstairs 
to  her  own  room. 

Mrs.  Anstruther  sighed.  Rosemary  was  quite  un- 
like herself.  How  excitable  she  had  become.  Poor 
child!  She  had  looked  almost  ill  the  moment  that 
bright  color  had  died  out  She  took  life  hard,  and 
they  would  have  to  make  allowance  for  her,  to  humor 
her  and  give  in  to  her  whenever  it  was  possible. 

That  night  when  she  and  her  husband  were  alone, 
she  asked  him  how  school  had  gone. 

"First  rate,  dear/'  he  said,  smiling  half  absently. 
"Such  a  big  entering  class  I  have  this  year,  and  such 
dear  children.  Perfect  babes,  they  seem,  with  their 
rosy  cheeks  and  chubby  faces ;  and  I  caught  myself 
staring  at  them  in  amazement  to  think  of  their  being 
in  the  academy.  For  myself,  I  was  never  rosy  nor 
chubby,  but  I  can't  remember  that  any  of  my  class 
looked  anything  like  so  young  at  the  beginning  of  our 
first  year.  You  wouldn't  remember,  for  you  were 
down  in  the  grammar  school  at  the  time." 

As  he  paused,  Anstruther  had  a  sudden  vision  of 
one  particular  classmate  who  had  entered  the  academy 
with  him.  Now,  Roger  Greenaway  seemed  to  have 
been  a  handsome  young  prig,  though  at  that  time 
Thaddeus  Anstruther  had  liked  and  admired  Roger 
with  all  his  warm  heart. 

Perhaps  something  like  the  same  image  was  in  Mrs. 
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Greenaway's  mind,  but  she  said  nothing.  Only  pres- 
ently she  recollected  her  daughter's  behest. 

"Rosemary  was — ail  right,  Thad?"  she  asked  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Not  quite  that,  Emily,  dear,"  he  returned.  "Rose- 
mary was — well,  so-so.  She  was  very  much  on  her 
dignity,  extremely  serious,  not  to  say  sad,  and  more  a 
picture  than  ever." 

"She  didn't — it  rather  surprised  her,  Thad,  to  have 
you  call  her  Rosemary,"  his  wife  observed.  'You 
called  her  by  her  last  name  before,  it  seems." 

"Oh,  she'll  get  used  to  that,"  he  replied  coolly.  "You 
see,  I  couldn't  very  well  call  her  anything  but  Rose- 
mary now;  for  after  all,  whether  she  acknowledge  it 
or  not,  Emily,  I  stand  in  loco  parent  is  to  her." 

Rosemary  did  not  acknowledge  it.  But  she  had  to 
acknowledge  an  entirely  revolutionized  household  due 
to  the  advent  of  the  unwelcome  stranger.  Everyone 
noticed  it,  indeed,  and  everyone  else  rejoiced,  for  the 
poet  had  evidently  been  the  only  person  in  Greenwich 
Town  who  hadn't  appreciated  Emily  Greenaway.  But 
Rosemary  felt  the  change  keenly  and  poignantly  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  reflect  upon  her  dead  father. 

On  a  sudden,  her  mother  had  become  the  center  of 
the  household  round  which  everything  else  revolved. 
Anstruther  watched  over  his  wife  and  waited  upon 
her  like  the  great-hearted  gentleman  and  the  lover  he 
truly  was.  He  was  constantly  ministering  to  her  pleas- 
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ure  and  comfort.  He  walked  and  drove  with  her 
during  his  leisure  hours;  he  related  all  the  odd  and 
pleasant  commerce  of  the  day  to  her,  discussed  the 
newspapers  and  all  manner  of  topics  with  her  at  night, 
as  eagerly  interested  in  her  opinion  as  if  she  had  been 
a  poet ;  and  he  read  to  her  by  the  hour.  He  saw  to  it 
that  she  wore  her  overshoes  when  she  went  out,  put 
them  on  for  her  and  took  them  off  with  her  other 
wraps.  He  held  her  chair  before  he  seated  himself  at 
table,  and  never  let  her  fetch  anything  when  he  could 
get  it  himself.  Trivial  things,  many  of  these  were, 
and  hardly  to  be  mentioned  except  that  the  contrast 
they  made  with  the  former  regime  was  so  great  as 
to  be  striking. 

To  Rosemary,  it  all  seemed  a  sort  of  hollow  mock- 
ery of  the  memory  of  the  man  who  had  once  been 
Anstruther's  successful  rival.  The  stranger  wasn't 
himself  sufficiently  fine  to  understand  a  poet's  nature. 
He  couldn't  feel  how  imperative  it  is  that  such  an  one 
should  be  shielded  from  such  blasts  as  mav  be  warded 

*>• 

off.  With  one  of  her  father's  sensitive  nature,  it  was 
imperative  that  in  his  home  someone  should  <tand  be- 
tween him  and  the  numberless  little  stints  that  would 
have  made  his  existence  a  crushing  burden  otherwise. 
Her  mother  should  have  been  proud  of  her  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  this  slight  service. 

Mr.  Anstruther's  bearing  towards  the  children,  too, 
implied  further  criticism  of  the  poet.  They  had  rather 
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preyed  upon  their  father;  he  couldn't  help  preferring 
the  tiny  creatures  of  the  wood  to  them  until  such  time 
as  they  should  have  outgrown  their  awkward,  annoy- 
ing and  boisterous  ways.  Mr.  Anstruther  seemed  to 
be  continually  calling  attention  to  his  own  superior 
attitude  towards  them.  He  was  ever  on  the  alert  in 
his  endeavor  to  win  over  Jack  and  Sally,  and  in  spite 
of  his  failures,  was  apparently  full  of  confidence. 
Little  Em'ly,  as  everyone  called  her  now  that  he  had 
started  it,  was  already  devoted  to  him. 

Jack  and  Sally,  however,  Rosemary  was  grateful  to 
realize,  stood  out  with  a  measure  of  firmness — Sally 
in  particular — and  Rosemary  rewarded  them  as  never 
before  with  her  favor.  As  in  the  case  of  her  school- 
mates, though  Rosemary  had  had  little  to  do  with 
them,  she  had  vaguely  realized  and  half  unconsciously 
gloried  in  her  power  over  Jack  and  Sally,  should  she 
care  to  exercise  it.  Now  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  filial 
duty  to  keep  the  other  children  with  her.  Little 
Em'ly's  defection  couldn't  be  helped,  but  it  would  be 
a  sad  pity  should  children  of  Jack's  and  Sally's  age  so 
quickly  forget  so  wonderful  a  father  as  to  welcome  an 
usurper  in  his  place  within  a  year  of  their  irreparable 
loss.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  crying  wrong,  the  poet 
lying  in  an  unmarked  grave,  if  his  children  could  not 
keep  his  memory  green  in  his  native  town. 

Presently,  ho\vever,  Rosemary  began  to  realize  that 
the  task  of  keeping  them  true  to  his  memory  wasn't 
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something  that  could  be  accomplished  once  for  all.  It 
meant  constant,  unremitting  effort  upon  her  part. 
Ugly  and  commonplace  as  he  was,  there  was  appar- 
ently something  about  that  man  that  drew  people  to 
him.  The  academy  boys  and  girls  had  been  wild  over 
him  from  the  very  first,  and  certainly  Jack  and  Sally 
felt  some  attraction.  They  struggled  valiantly  against 
it,  but  Rosemary  began  to  fear  that  it  was  to  be  a 
losing  struggle. 

The  first  distinct  step  in  the  loss  was  when  they 
ceased  to  address  him  as  Mr.  Anstruther.  Little  Em'ly 
had  called  him  father  from  the  first,  but  he  had  said 
to  his  wife  he  did  not  expect  Jack  and  Sally  to  do  that. 
He  wouldn't  be  Mistered  by  them,  however,  and  sug- 
gested daddy.  And  presently  Jack  began  to  call  him 
dad,  and  Sally,  when  she  couldn't  get  his  attention 
otherwise,  addressed  him  with  a  very  faint  daddy. 

It  was  a  compromise,  and  it  hurt  Rosemary  sadly. 
For  her  part,  she  only  spoke  to  him  under  compulsion 
and  never  omitted  the  Mr.  Anstrnthcr;  none  the  less, 
it  wasn't  long  before  she  herself  was  forced  into  a 
painful  compromise. 

Again,  it  was  the  season  for  considering  winter 
clothing.  The  matter  was  arranged  simply  enough  for 
the  rest  of  the  family.  Anstruther  insisted  upon  new 
clothing  throughout  for  all  of  them  and  of  the  best  to 
be  had.  But  when  Mrs.  Anstruther  came  to  her  oldest 
daughter  one  day  in  late  October  and  proposed  taking 
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her  over  to  Longfield  on  Saturday  afternoon  to  select 
a  new  winter  coat,  Rosemary  demurred. 

Utterly  ignorant  of  money  affairs,  though  Rose- 
mary had  realized  that  the  large  sums  of  money  her 
father  had  expected  hadn't  come  in,  she  had  felt  dis- 
appointed only  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  monument 
towards  the  purchase  of  which  she  had,  a  year  after 
her  father's  death,  only  a  paltry  sum  set  aside.  She 
had  quite  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  mortgage — 
which  had,  indeed,  been  paid  long  since — and  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  her  step-father's  presence  in  the  house- 
hold never  occurred  to  her.  Wherefore  at  this  time 
she  promptly  declared  that  she  would  take  the  money 
instead  and  wear  her  old  coat. 

"But,  Rosemary,  it  looks  disgraceful,"  her  mother 
protested.  ''It  was  shockingly  shabby  last  winter,  and 
when  I  looked  at  it  the  other  day,  it  seemed  a  great 
deal  worse.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  have  you  wear 
it  to  church.  Indeed,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  have  you 
appear  outside  the  house  in  it." 

Mrs.  Anstruther  did  not  realize  that  she  had  always 
been  more  particular  about  Rosemary's  clothes  than 
about  her  own  or  those  of  the  other  children.  She 
took  pride  in  dressing  all  the  children  comfortably 
and  becomingly,  and  after  she  was  sure  that  was  ac- 
complished, liked  pretty  things  for  herself.  But  what- 
ever happened,  Rosemary's  flawless  beauty  must  be 
suitably  set  forth.  Even  now,  when  her  heart  leaped 
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at  the  thought  of  freedom  to  purchase  what  she  would 
for  the  girl,  the  mother  hardly  understood  what  she 
had  suffered  during  the  year  of  her  widowhood  be- 
cause of  Rosemary's  going  shabby. 

Rosemary  insisted,  not  stubbornly,  but  appealingly, 
with  tears  in  her  soft  eyes,  that  she  couldn't  wear  a 
new  coat  until  after 

Mrs.  Anstruther  understood.  She  sighed  deeply. 
After  a  while  she  had  a  suggestion. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  dear,"  she  proposed.  "I 
planned  to  get  you  a  corduroy  coat  with  narrow  fur 
around  the  collar  and  cuffs.  They  have  them  at  Saw- 
tell's  for  twenty-five  dollars.  If  we  can  find  anything 
that  is  as  warm  and  looks  decent  for  fifteen,  you  may 
have  the  extra  ten,  Rosemary." 

Rosemary  put  her  arms  about  her  mother's  neck  and 
kissed  her,  a  rare  demonstration  on  her  part. 

"Mother,  clear,  please,  please,  let  me  have  the  whole 
twenty-five  and  wear  the  old  coat,"  she  implored.  "If 
you  knew  how  I  cared !  And  it  has  been  so  long,  and 
I  am — oh,  so  lonely  and  unhappy." 

The  mother's  heart  smote  her.  She  yielded  so  far 
as  to  agree  to  think  it  over.  At  one  moment  it  seemed 
to  her  that  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  give  the  child  her 
way.  Then  she  would  have  a  vision  of  the  threadbare, 
ugly  jacket  and  would  say  to  herself  that  she  simply 
couldn't  endure  the  sight  of  it  another  winter.  Then, 
too,  she  felt  sure  it  wasn't  sufficiently  warm. 
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Before  she  had  made  any  decision,  her  husband 
asked  her  if  she  would  have  time  to  go  into  the  opti- 
cian's and  get  him  a  compass  when  she  went  to  Long- 
field  on  Saturday. 

"Yes,  indeed,  Thad.  But  I  may  not  wait  until  Sat- 
urday," she  said. 

"But,  dearest,  surely  you  wouldn't  take  Rosemary 
out  of  school?"  the  schoolmaster  protested.  And  she 
rather  hesitatingly  explained  the  situation. 

He  sighed.     Then  he  smiled,  though  ruefully. 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  can't  stand  for  that,  Emily,"  he 
declared  firmly.  "I  will  not  have  any  of  your  children 
going  shabby.  Tell  Rosemary  that  you  will  not  allow 
her  to  wear  that  old  rag.  Give  it  to  me  when  you  can 
get  it  out  easily,  and  I'll  wrap  it  and  send  it  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army  at  once." 

"The  child  will  be  terribly  grieved,"  said  her  mother 
wistfully. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  repeated,  "but  it  can't  be  helped." 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Anstruther  reported  the  decision 
to  Rosemary  in  as  mild  words  as  she  could  couch  it. 
That  evening  Anstruther  asked  her  with  a  half  smile 
if  he  might  wrap  the  package  for  the  Salvation  Army 
to-night. 

"Oh,  Thad,  there's  really  no  use  in  thinking  any  more 
about  it,"  she  said  sadly.  "Rosemary  vows  that  she 
will  not  have  a  new  coat,  anyhow.  She  told  me  that 
if  I  wasn't  willing  to  give  her  the  money  that  it  would 
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cost,  she  would  try  not  to  feel  hard  towards  me,  but 
that  whatever  happens,  she  will  not  wear  a  new  coat 
until — until  there's  a  monument  to  mark  her  father's 
grave." 

"Poor  little  thing!  Poor,  wrong-headed  child!"  he 
murmured. 

Then  he  looked  at  his  wife  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "Do  you  know,  Emily,  I  wish  I  weren't  so  sorry 
for  Rosemary.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  were 
not,"  he  declared  emphatically. 

"Oh,  Thad,  don't  feel  that  way,  I  beg  of  you,"  her 
mother  entreated  anxiously.  "Rosemary  isn't  at  all 
herself.  We  must  be  sorry  for  her.  We  must  be  very 
patient  with  the  child  until  she's  more — reconciled." 

For  some  moments  Anstruther  sat  silent,  deep  in 
thought.  When  he  looked  up,  he  smiled  suddenly. 

"My  dear,  do  you  know  what  your  expression  re- 
minds me  of?"  he  exclaimed.  "You  look  just  as  the 
students  out  West  looked  at  examination  time  when 
they  were  waiting  for  a  report  on  a  test  they  had 
taken.  Their  state  of  mind  was  nearer  distress  than 
suspense,  you  know,  for  they  were  pretty  sure  they 
had  flunked." 

"Oh,  Thad,  I'd  be  thankful " 

"I  know  you  would,  dear.  But  you  can't  do  anyone 
else's  flunking,  you  know.  Listen  to  this  that  comes 
to  me.  I  have  got  to  have  a  new  great-coat  myself 
this  winter.  When  I  went  out  to  Filmore  in  the 
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spring,  I  left  mine  there  with  a  tall  freshman  who  had 
gone  without  one  all  winter.  I  thought  I'd  like  one 
of  Eastern  make  this  year,  anyhow.  But  I  sha'n't 
have  one  unless  Rosemary  does.  Tell  her,  please,  that 
unless  she  goes  with  you  Saturday  and  allows  you 
to  get  her  a  good  warm  coat — and  a  fine-looking  one, 
mind, — I  shall  go  without  an  overcoat  all  winter.  Re- 
mind her  that  I'm  rather  conspicuous  in  figure  as  well 
as  in  position,  and  say  that  if  people  ask  me  whether 
I  shiver  and  shake  because  of  poverty,  I  shall  explain 
that  it's  merely  my  step-daughter's  cruelty." 


CHAPTER    VII 

night  as  the  family  sat  at  supper,  Mrs. 
Anstruther  caught  an  almost  beatific  expression 
upon  little  Em'ly's  face  as,  forgetful  of  her  plate  and 
all  else,  she  gazed  at  her  step-father. 

Jack  and  Sally  looked  very  much  alike,  though  Jack 
was  matter-of-fact  and  happy-go-lucky,  and  Sally 
rather  intense  and  extremely  conscientious.  They 
were  tall,  lank  children  with  straight,  sandy-brown 
hair,  frank  hazel  eyes,  snub  noses,  pretty,  childish 
mouths,  and  pale,  freckled  faces.  But  little  Em'ly 
was  round  and  rosy,  with  blue  eyes,  like  her  mother's, 
and  short  rings  of  fair  hair  curling  about  her  chubby 
baby  face.  She  was  a  blithe,  affectionate  little  crea- 
ture and  a  great  comfort  to  her  mother  at  this  time 
when  her  other  children,  even  good  little  Sally,  per- 
plexed and  hurt  her  by  their  stiffness  towards  their 
step- father. 

frVVhat  is  it,  baby  mine?"  she  asked  tenderly,  pat- 
ting the  fat  little  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  little  girl's 
tray. 

"Oh,  muvver,  Emmy  loves  favver  so.     We're  so 
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much  friends !"  the  baby  responded  with  shining  eyes. 
"Wasn't  it  'plendid  nat  ne  uvver  favver  went  up  to 
heaven  and  let  us  have  nis  boofler  one  ?  He  was  such 
a  naughty  cross  patch  favver,  he  was !" 

Jack  snickered  nervously.  Sally  colored  sensitively 
as  she  glanced  apprehensively  towards  Rosemary,  who 
was  very  pale  with  downcast  eyes. 

"Honey-child,  we  wouldn't  for  all  the  world  call 
your  father  cross,  you  know,"  said  Anstruther  gently. 
"We  remember  that  he  wasn't  well,  so  that  things  that 
strong  folk,  like  you  and  mother  and  me,  don't  notice 
at  all,  hurt  him  cruelly.  We'll  always  remember  that, 
always.  And  now  I  wonder  how  you'd  feel  about 
going  to  my  coat  pocket,  feeling  way  down  deep  and 
fetching  me  a  package  you'll  find  there." 

The  baby  clambered  down  at  once.  On  the  way  out 
she  stopped,  and  standing  on  the  round  of  Anstruther 's 
chair,  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"Don't  feel  bad  'bout  him,"  she  said  soothingly. 
"He  isn't  sick  any  more  up  in  heaven,  and  how  he  will 
umjoy  the  quiet  angels!" 

As  Anstruther  had  spoken  of  her  father,  Rosemary's 
heart  had  involuntarilv  warmed  towards  him.  But 

* 

when  he  mentioned  the  great-coat,  it  hardened  again. 
For  he  had  a  new  one  and  Rosemary  had  been  obliged 
to  do  what  she  had  sworn  she  would  never  do — wear 
new  clothing  herself  before  her  vow  to  her  father  had 
been  fulfilled. 
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But  she  had  been  powerless  against  this  tyrant  who 
had  taken  his  place.  He  had  usurped  that,  and  it  was 
plain  that  he  meant  to  persecute  his  children  so  long 
as  they  continued  to  remember  him.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  Rosemary  was  conscious  of  her  clothes. 
She  wondered  what  people  thought  to  see  not  only  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  but  the  poet's  chosen 
companion,  decked  out  in  finery  the  total  worth  of 
which  would  have  gone  far  towards  the  purchase  of  a 
monument,  while  the  poet  lay  in  an  unmarked  grave, 
unmourned  save  by  his  one  daughter. 

All  that  evening  Rosemary  was  very  cool  towards 
Jack,  and  the  boy  knew  it  was  because  he  had  laughed 
at  what  little  Em'ly  had  said.  The  next  day  he  re- 
marked to  her  that  that  kid  deserved  one  good  licking, 
and  though  Rosemary  didn't  agree,  he  saw  that  she 
was  mollified.  For  a  week  she  made  much  of  her 
brother,  and  the  boy  hung  about  her  constantly  and 
tried  to  avoid  his  step-father.  For  he  realized  that 
was  the  only  thing  to  do.  Secretly,  he  liked  Anstru- 
ther  immensely,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  ever 
greater  appeal  he  made  was  to  keep  away  from  him 
as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  following  Saturday  afternoon,  Anstruther 
had  an  errand  in  Longfield  and  asked  Jack  and  Sally 
to  walk  over  with  him,  a  short  cut  he  knew  through 
the  lower  edge  of  Larcom's  Woods  bringing  the  dis- 
tance down  to  under  four  miles.  Sally,  sorely  tempt- 
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ed,  dared  not  hurt  her  sister  by  accepting,  but  Jack 
couldn't  refuse.  Flinging  caution  to  tLe  winds,  he 
had  a  glorious  half  holiday. 

How  he  came  to  do  it,  he  did  not  know,  but  at  the 
supper  table  he  quite  forgot  and  addressed  Anstruther 
as  father  right  before  Rosemary.  The  boy's  heart 
sank  coldly ;  he  sat  beside  his  sister  and  saw  tears  come 
to  her  eyes.  If  she  had  been  angry,  it  wouldn't  have 
been  so  bad,  though  he  couldn't  imagine  Rosemary  as 
really  angry,  only  cool  and  distant.  But  he  had  hurt 
her  terribly.  Poor  Rosemary !  she  felt  so  lonely  with- 
out her  father  and  with  only  Sally  and  himself  to  stand 
by  her.  And  now  she  would  think  he  had  gone  back 
on  her. 

All  that  evening  and  all  the  next  day,  Jack  tried  to 
get  a  chance  to  explain  to  his  sister,  but  Rosemary 
would  have  no  parley  with  him.  She  kept  away  from 
him  and  when  they  were  brought  together  at  table, 
averted  her  eyes.  And  her  sad  expression  and  the 
grieved  look  in  her  eyes  made  Jack's  heart  ache  and 
his  conscience  torture  him  as  if  he  had  committed  a 
very  serious  fault.  By  Monday,  the  lad  was  quite 
wretched. 

Child  as  he  was,  he  could  think  of  no  other  way  of 
appeasing  his  sister  and  getting  back  into  her  good 
graces  than  by  some  active  expression  of  disapproval 
of  his  step-father — by  doing  something  to  make  him 
mad,  as  he  put  it. 
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When  Anstruther  had  joined  the  Greenaway  house- 
hold, he  had  brought  with  him  his  mother's  canary 
bird  and  hung  his  cage  in  the  sunny  window  of  his 
study.  He  was  devoted  to  the  little  creature,  which 
was  a  great  pet  and  would  fly  to  him  when  the  cage 
door  was  opened,  perch  on  his  finger  and  beg  prettily 
for  sugar.  The  Greenaways  were  one  and  all  enthusi- 
astically fond  of  animals.  Because  of  their  father's 
sensitiveness,  they  had  never  been  allowed  to  have  a 
pet  in  the  house  or  about  the  place,  and  this  engaging 
little  creature  with  its  rarely  sweet  song  appealed 
strongly  to  all  of  them,  Rosemary  not  excepted.  But 
she  said  to  Jack  and  Sally  that  it  would  have  killed 
father  to  see  a  wild  bird  captured  and  beating  against 
the  bars.  It  showed  the  difference  between  him  and 
Mr.  Anstruther  that  the  latter  should  keep  the  tiny 
prisoner  to  minister  to  his  pleasure. 

"I  remember  once  when  I  was  away  with  father — 
it  was  the  first  summer  I  went  away  with  him — we 
saw  a  wild  bird  in  a  cage  hanging  outside  a  shop,"  she 
added  with  the  almost  tragic  sorrow  in  her  eyes  and 
the  pathetic  droop  of  her  lips  and  control  of  her  voice 
that  came  to  her  as  she  spoke  of  her  father.  "Father 
bought  him  and  we  took  him  to  the  woods  and  set  him 
free.  Then  we  came  home  two  days  earlier  to  make 
up." 

"Oh,  Rosemary,  how  sweet  of  father!  I  wish  I  had 
known!"  cried  Sally. 
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"Catch  him  doing  that!"  remarked  Jack  with  a 
scorn  that  was  rather  absurdly  forced. 

Thereafter  the  lad  had  kept  steadily  away  from 
Cherry,  though  he  was  secretly  thrilled  when  the  bird 
whistled.  Sally  paid  no  attention  to  it  when  others 
were  near,  but  she  hung  over  the  cage  in  an  ecstasy 
whenever  she  could  steal  unseen  into  the  study  and  be 
alone  with  it.  She  was  too  conscientious  to  open  the 
door  and  let  Cherry  perch  on  her  finger,  though  she 
was  tempted  almost  beyond  resistance.  And  she  en- 
vied little  Ern'ly,  who  openly  shared  Anstruther's  affec- 
tion for  Cherry,  and  always  helped  him  in  the  morning 
when  he  gave  the  bird  seed  and  water  and  his  bath. 

On  that  Monday  morning  when  Rosemary  had  gone 
to  school  without  looking  at  her  brother,  little  Em'ly 
stopped  Jack  as  he  was  about  to  steal  away  without 
saying  good-bye  to  his  mother.  The  child  had  half 
a  hard  boiled  egg  in  a  saucer. 

"Jacky,  lif  me  up  so's  I  can  put  nis  in  Cherry's 
cage,"  She  asked,  not  realizing  that  what  was  easy  for 
her  step-father  would  be  impossible  for  her  brother. 

"I  can't  stop  for  any  fooling,  little  Em'ly,"  he  said 
crossly,  '  'specially  with  that — darned  bird." 

He  hurried  a\vay,  ashamed  of  his  roughness  towards 
his  little  sister  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  but  wishing 
Rosemary  might  have  heard  his  reference  to  that 
darned  bird.  He  was  more  mischievous  than  ever  at 
school  that  morning,  and  at  noon  his  teacher  bade  him 
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remain  after  school  an  hour  at  night.  When  he  re- 
turned after  dinner  he  was  so  sober  and  quiet  all 
afternoon  that  she  thought  it  the  beneficial  effect  of 
the  punishment  he  had  before  him.  It  wasn't  the  first, 
of  course,  but  quite  likely  his  step-father,  who  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  a  teacher,  had  remonstrated  with 
Jack. 

She  was  right  in  neither  conjecture.  As  he  went 
home  an  hour  late  that  night,  Jack  encountered  Rose- 
mary, who  had  been  to  the  cemetery.  She  looked  cold 
despite  her  warm  velveteen  coat.  She  must  have  been 
there  over  an  hour,  and  the  day  was  raw. 

"Oh,  Rosemary,  I  let  out  that  bird  this  noon,"  he 
remarked  casually,  "set  him  free,  you  know." 

"Why,  Jack,  what  do  you  mean?"  the  girl  asked,  her 
dreamy  brown  eyes  widening  with  wonder. 

That  poor  little  caged  canary  bird.  I  opened  the 
door  and  set  him  free.  And  he  made  for  the  woods 
right  off." 

Rosemary  gasped. 

"Oh,  Jack,"  she  cried  in  dismay. 

"Why,  Rosemary,"  he  faltered,  "you  don't" 

"Oh,  Jack,  it  was  dear  of  you,  just  like  darling 
father,  only — Oh,  I'm  afraid  you'll  catch  it.  He  will 
be  terribly  angry." 

"Pooh!  what  do  I  care  for  him!"  Jack  scornfully 
demanded. 

"I'll  stand  by  you  as  far  as  I  can,  Jack,"  Rosemary 
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assured  him.  "And  even  if  he  should — hurt  you,  it 
will  soon  be  over.  And  the  little  bird  has  its  liberty 
forever.  And  Jack,  you  can  use  my  skates  any  night 
you  like.  They  have  scraped  the  pond  at  Larcom's 
since  the  snow  came." 

When  they  reached  the  house,  they  found  little 
Em'ly  crying  bitterly.  She  couldn't  speak,  but  their 
mother  explained  that  Cherry  had  gone.  They  had 
found  the  cage  open  and  empty  and  had  searched  the 
house  in  vain.  One  of  the  windows  was  open,  but 
it  hardly  seemed  that  the  little  creature  could  have 
squeezed  through. 

"Don't  cry,  little  Em'ly,"  Jack  begged  almost  tear- 
fully. "Come  out  in  the  back  yard  and  let's  see  if  we 
can  scrape  up  snow  enough  for  a  snow  man." 

But  the  child  refused  to  be  comforted  or  distracted. 
Meanwhile,  Rosemary  was  staring  at  her  mother. 

"Mother,  what's  the  matter  with  your  eyes?"  the 
girl  cried  anxiously.  'You  haven't  been  crying?  I 
thought  you  didn't  care  about  birds?" 

"I  couldn't  help  caring  for  Cherry,"  returned  her 
mother.  "And  your  father  will  feel  terribly.  I  can't 
bear  the  thought  of  telling  him." 

"Don't  call  him  my  father!"  cried  Rosemary,  the 
more  vehemently  because  her  mother's  grief  touched 
her  keenly  and  she  felt  a  certain  sense  of  guilt  in  con- 
nection with  Cherry.  She  left  the  room  hastily  and 
took  refuge  in  her  own.  But  she  meant  to  go  down 
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again  when  it  should  be  time  for  Anstruther  to  arrive 
in  order  to  defend  Jack  so  far  as  she  could. 

As  she  considered  the  matter  rather  apprehensively, 
she  could  think  of  no  other  way  than  to  pay  for  the 
bird  or  to  give  Jack  the  money  whereby  he  might  do  so. 
But  she  had  no  idea  how  much  Cherry  was  worth. 
Perhaps  a  bird  that  whistles  costs  a  large  sum — such 
as  twenty-five  dollars.  She  had  no  money  except  what 
she  had  painfully  saved  towards  her  father 's  monu- 
ment. It  did  not  seem  as  if  she  could  possibly  touch 
that.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  wicked — sacrilege. 

And  before  she  knew  it  she  was  startled  out  of  her 
reverie  by  the  summons  to  supper. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

A  FTER  Rosemary  had  left  the  kitchen,  Mrs.  An- 
struther  noticed  something  strange  about  Jack's 
behavior.  He  was  wandering  vaguely  about  the  room 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  rather  feebly, 
and  every  now  and  then  averting  his  face  and  cough- 
ing violently. 

"Jack,  you  haven't  taken  cold?"  she  asked  anx- 
iously. 

"No'm.  Only  it's  sort  of  smoky  here.  I  mean  it 
would  be  if  that  was  a  wood  fire.  I  guess  it's  the 
whistlin'.  I  swallow  too  much  wind." 

"You  don't  seem  like  yourself,  dear,"  his  mother 
remarked  kindly.  "Is  it — you  are  sorry,  too,  Jack, 
because  of  daddy?" 

"I  dunno's  I  am — so  very,"  he  muttered.  "Guess 
I'll  go  over  to  Len's,  mother." 

She  stopped  him  with  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Jack,"  she  said  anxiously,  "you  didn't — of  course 
you  wouldn't  have  done  any  such  thing.  Jack — surely 
you  didn't  let  out  that  little  bird?" 

She  put  her  hand  under  his  chin  and  raising  his  face 
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looked  sharply  at  it.  "You  didn't  do  it  on  purpose, 
Jack?"  she  demanded  incredulously.  His  guilty  look 
betrayed  him. 

"Jackson  Greenaway!"  she  exclaimed  in  an  indig- 
nant, grieved  voice,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak  at  all. 
"I  never  would  have  believed  it  of  my  son.  In  all  your 
life  you  have  never  done  anything  to  pain  your  mother 
as  this  does.  I  am  so  grieved  and  so  ashamed  of  you 
that  I  feel  like  stealing  away  and  hiding  before  daddy 
comes.  Take  off  your  overcoat  and  go  straight  up  to 
his  study  and  wait  there  for  him.  Then  you  must 
tell  him  yourself  what  you  have  done." 

Jack  got  off  his  coat  and  stole  away.  Taking  little 
Em'ly,  Mrs.  Anstruther  sat  down  with  her  in  the  pad- 
ded rocker  in  the  window  and  sang  to  her  until  the  baby 
forgot  her  trouble.  Dusk  fell,  but  she  did  not  light 
the  lamp.  And  she  sighed  deeply  when  she  heard  her 
husband's  step  in  the  shed,  wondering  vaguely  why 
he  should  enter  by  the  back  door. 

He  came  in  and  kissed  her  eagerly. 

"What  do  you  suppose  I  have  done,  Emily?"  he 
cried,  so  like  a  great  boy  that  she  wished  she  had  lighted 
up.  "I  couldn't  consult  you,  dear,  because  it  was  so 
sudden,  but  I  know  you  \von't  scold.  I  have  brought  a 
dog  home,  a  little  forlorn  pup,  for  Jack.  A  mite  of  an 
urchin,  too  young  or  too  stupid  to  understand  what  he 
was  doing,  was  dragging  the  poor  creature  by  a  rope 
tied  around  his  neck  about  the  common.  I  went  home 
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with  him  and  his  mother  was  glad  to  sell  the  puppy. 
You  don't  mind?" 

In  the  glow  from  the  coal  fire,  he  saw  her  cover  her 
face.  He  came  close  to  her,  half  frightened. 

"Oh,  Thad,  it's  only  that  Jack  has  been  such  a  bad, 
bad  boy,"  she  said  very  softly  because  of  little  Em'ly. 
"He  has  done  the  naughtiest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his 
life.  He's  waiting  for  you  up  in  your  study.  Do  go 
right  up  to  him,  and  I  hope  you  will  punish  him  se- 
verely." 

As  he  took  little  Em'ly  from  her  arms,  he  asked  her 
to  bring  the  pup  in  from  the  shed  and  give  him  warm 
milk.  Laying  the  child  on  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room 
he  wrent  up  stairs,  dropping  his  coat  in  the  entry.  As 
he  went,  he  said  to  himself  with  some  warmth  that  if 
Jack  had  been  as  naughty  as  his  mother  had  indicated, 
be  sure  Rosemary  was  behind  it. 

He  closed  the  study  door,  lighted  the  lamp  and  dis- 
covered a  wretched  little  boy  crouched  on  the  broad 
sill  of  the  window,  who  looked  so  small  and  so  scared 
as*  to  make  Anstruther  feel  like  a  giant  or  an  ogre. 

"Well,  Jack,  what's  up  now?"  he  inquired. 

"I  let  out  your  bird,"  said  Jack  miserably. 

"What's  that  ?"  he  cried. 

"I  let  Cherry  go — opened  the  cage  and  the  window 
and  shooed  him  out.  He's  gone — lost !"  the  boy  cried 
desperately. 

His  step-father  did  not  understand  until  he  saw  the 
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empty  cage.  Without  a  word  he  turned  and  was 
hastening  out  of  the  door  when  Jack  stopped  him. 

"It  was  a  long,  long  while  ago.  It  was  when  I  first 
got  home  this  noon/'  he  asserted.  "And  he  went  way 
off  over  the  chimblies." 

Anstruther  dropped  into  a  chair  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments stared  at  the  boy  until  Jack  felt  as  if  his  teeth 
were  about  to  chatter. 

"Do  you  realize  what  that  means,  Jack  Grec  - 
way?"  he  demanded.  "I  don't  believe  you  can.  The 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  the  thermometer 
hasn't  been  above  freezing  all  day.  And  even  if  that 
delicate  little  bird  didn't  die  from  cold,  he  would  starve 
to  death,  for  every  particle  of  food  is  covered  up. 
And  in  any  event,  he  wouldn't  know  how  to  fend  for 
himself.  It  was  thoughtless  and  wrong  of  you  to 
fool  with  my  bird  in  that  way.  What  have  you  to  say 
for  yourself?" 

"I  \vasn't  fooling.  I  did  it  on  purpose,"  the  boy 
murmured  just  audibly. 

Anstruther's  face  was  white  and  very  stern. 

"Jack  Greenaway!  I  never  would  have  believed 
it!  I  never  dreamed  you  were  that  sort  of  boy!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Of  course  you  know  that  it  would 
have  been  more  humane,  less  cruel,  to  have  killed  little 
Cherry  outright  —  to  have  crushed  him  with  your 
hand?" 

Jack  grew  very  pale.     His  step-father  sighed. 
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Tell  me  what  possessed  you  to  do  such  an  out- 
rageous thing?"  he  demanded  somewhat  less  sternly. 

"I  thought  he — wanted  his  freedom — wanted  to 
fly  with  other  birds,"  Jack  replied  miserably.  And 
Anstruther  knew  that  he  had  been  right  in  regard  to 
Rosemary. 

"A  canary  isn't  a  wild  bird,  Jack,  and  no  more  wants 
to  get  out  with  other  birds  than  a  pet  cat  wants  to  get 
into  the  woods  with  wild  cats,"  he  said.  "Canaries 
have  lived  generation  upon  generation  in  captivity  and 
are  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  couldn't  take  care 
of  themselves  as  other  birds  do.  Even  if  you  took 
them  to  a  tropical  country  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  wise 
or  kind  to  turn  them  out  to  shift  for  themselves.  And 
on  a  day  like  this,  to  drive  that  little  creature  from  a 
warm  room  and  food  and  care — yes,  and  affection,  for 
your  little  sister  and  I  loved  Cherry — into  the  freezing 
air — honestly,  Jack,  I  don't  know  how  you  will  be  able 
to  sleep  when  you  go  to  your  warm  bed  to-night." 

"I  never  thought  of  that!"  faltered  the  lad. 

"Oh,  then  you  didn't  do  it  wholly  for  the  bird's 
sake?" 

Jack  couldn't  answer. 

"Do  you  mean,  then,  Jack,  that  you  did  it  simply  to 
be  hateful?"  Anstruther  asked  gravely.  "Was  it  that 
you  wished  to  do  me  an  ill  turn  and  thought  that  in 
this  way  you  could  hurt  me  most  keenly?" 

"I  guess — that's  about  it,"  the  boy  admitted  yet 
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more  wrretchedly.  "But — I  can't  see  now  how  I  could 
do  it — not  at  all.  And,  father,  honest  and  true,  I 
can't  stand  this.  Do  what  you're  going  to  do,  and  as 
hard  as  you  want — hard  as  you  can,  but  don't  say  any 
more,  and  don't  look  at  me  like  that.  I  wish  I  was 
dead  myself  instead  of  poor  little  Cherry." 

As  the  boy  buried  his  face  in  the  sleeve  of  his 
jacket,  his  step-father  went  to  him,  took  the  little  fel- 
low in  his  arms  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  with  him. 

"No,  Jack,  you  don't  wish  that,"  he  said  kindly, 
"though  you  will  regret  what  you  have  done  to-day 
for  a  long,  long  time — perhaps  always.  You  were 
thoughtlessly  but  not  deliberately  cruel." 

Putting  Jack  down,  he  rose  suddenly,  took  down  the 
empty  cage  and  put  it  out  of  sight  behind  the  door  of 
the  cupboard.  Then  he  returned  to  the  sofa. 

"At  the  same  time,  you  did  wrong  deliberately  and 
in  cold  blood,  Jack,"  he  said  seriously.  "Xow  we 
can't  do  that,  you  know,  my  boy.  We  can  make  mis- 
takes, we  can  fall  into  mischief;  we  can  commit  bad 
acts  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  do  even  worse  in 
moments  of  anger.  Indeed  we  can  be  fairly  bad,  and 
though  we're  likely  to  get  punished  pretty  severely,  if 
we  just  stumble  and  fall  into  wrongdoing,  it  won't 
count  against  us  permanently.  But  we  cannot  be  de- 
liberate and  cold-blooded  about  it,  else  we  are  on  the 
straight  road  to  being  monsters  instead  of  men.  We 
can't  plot  out  wrong  deeds.  We  can't  sit  down  and 
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say:  Go  to,  let  us  consider  how  we  can  most  hurt  this 
human  being.  True,  he  hasn't  hurt  us.  He  has,  in- 
deed, tried  to  be  our  friend;  he  loves  the  mother  we 
love,  and  wants  above  all  else  to  make  her  happy ;  but 
that  only  makes  us  wish  to  hurt  him  the  more — that 
and  the  thought  that  such  action  may  render  us  more 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  another." 

Jack  felt  the  cogency  of  his  step-father's  words. 
More  than  that,  to  the  depths  of  his  boyish  heart,  he 
felt  his  fatherly  goodness.  He  raised  his  honest  eyes 
from  the  stubby  toes  of  his  boots. 

'That's  just  right,  father,"  he  said  warmly.  "I'll 
never — Oh,  I  never  could  again,  and  I'm  mighty  sorry. 
And  I  am  so  glad  you  are  here — for  mother  and — to 
make  me  see  things  right — and  for  everything." 

Anstruther  put  his  arm  about  the  boy's  shoulders. 
"All  right,  Jack,  we'll  start  out  afresh  from  this  mo- 
ment," he  said  kindly.  "But  now  you  will  have  to 
help  me  out  of  a  difficult  predicament.  I  have  been 
thinking  for  some  time  that  you  ought  to  have  a  dog — 
every  boy  ought,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  dog  in  every 
family.  I  hadn't  made  up  my  mind  as  yet  about  the 
breed  we'd  choose,  but  to-night  I  chanced  upon  a  for- 
lorn little  mongrel,  which  has,  nevertheless,  a  way  with 
him,  and  brought  him  home  to  you  with  all  the  zeal  of 
an  old  boy  who  always  had  a  dog  when  he  was  young. 
Well — there  you  are !  You  realize  the  situation  I  am 
up  against.  Now  what  about  that  pup?" 
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Jack  was  always  pale,  but  now  the  freckles  stood  out 
almost  black  against  his  white  face.  He  mopped  his 
brow  with  his  inky  pocket-handkerchief.  Then  he 
rose  hastily  and  \vent  to  the  window.  Staring  out 
blankly,  he  was  unaware  of  the  falling  snow.  Pres- 
ently he  spoke  without  turning. 

"Give  the  puppy  to  little  Em'ly,"  he  said  in  a  low, 
strained  voice.  "She'll  be  just  as  crazy  for  him  as 
what  I'd  be — just  zactly — and  she's — so  good." 

'That's  a  first  rate  idea,"  said  Anstruther  cordially. 
"Come  on  down  and  we'll  have  it  over  right  away." 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  S  they  entered  the  kitchen  together,  little  Em'ly 
and  her  mother  were  hanging  over  the  puppy  so- 
licitously. A  forlorn,  ugly  little  mongrel,  truly,  but 
singularly  appealing  withal,  with  ragged  ears,  a  stub  of 
a  tail  that  seemed  to  wag  continually,  unsteady  legs  and 
big  feet,  he  was  lapping  his  third  dish  of  milk  in  very 
slobbery  fashion. 

The  little  girl  glanced  up  fearfully.  But  appar- 
ently the  worst  was  over,  and  the  pair  on  friendlier 
terms  than  they  had  been  since  Anstruther  had  entered 
the  family. 

"Little  Em'ly,"  the  latter  asked,  "how  would  you 
like  to  have  the  puppy  for  your  own?' 

The  child  ran  to  him.  "O  favver,  for  my  honest 
and  truly  own  ?" 

"Yes,  honey-child,  for  your  honest  and  truly  own. 
He  will  keep  you  company  while  the  others  are  at 
school." 

^ 

She  clapped  her  hands,  pulled  him  down  and  hugged 
him  warmly.  But  as  he  took  her  up,  her  round  little 
face  grew  sober. 

"But  you  brought  him  to  Jacky,  honey-favver,  didn't 

you?" 
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"Yes,  little  Em'ly,  I  did,"  he  said  quietly. 

"But  baby,  Jack  has  been  a  very,  very  naughty  boy," 
said  her  mother  severely.  "Mother  has  never  felt 
so  badly  over  any  act  of  her  children  as  for  what  Jack 
has  done  to-day." 

For  the  first  time  Jack's  eyes  left  the  puppy  to  seek 
the  toes  of  his  boots. 

"Emmy  finks  he's  sorry,"  said  the  child  sagely.  She 
stroked  Anstruther's  sandy  hair  with  her  gentle  little 
hand. 

"Favver,  if  the  puppy  is  honest  and  truly  mine,  I 
can  do  best  what  I  want  wiv  him,  can't  I  ?" 

"Certainly  you  may,  honey-child,"  he  assured  her. 

"I  could  give  him  to  Jacky  if  I  wanted  to,  couldn't 
I?"  she  said  softly. 

"You  certainly  could,  little  Em'ly,"  he  said,  to  the 
great  amazement  of  Jack  and  his  mother. 

Little  Em'ly  wriggled  down  and  ran  to  her  brother. 

"I'll  give  him  to  you,  Jacky,"  she  said  sweevly. 

Jack  gave  her  an  awkward  little  squeeze. 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  take  him,  could  I,  father?" 
he  asked  sheepishly. 

"Little  Em'ly  can  do  as  she  likes  with  her  own 
puppy,"  Anstruther  declared. 

"Oh,  Thad!"  cried  his  wife  reproachfully.  And  as 
Jack  made  a  sudden  dash  to\vards  the  dog,  she  arrested 
him. 

'You're  not  to  touch  that  puppy,  Jack  Greenaway !" 
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she  said  sternly.  "I  don't  for  my  part  think  you 
ought  to  have  him  at  all;  but  if  father's  willing,  I 
can't  say  anything.  Only,  you  are  not  to  touch  the 
puppy,  nor  speak  to  him,  nor  have  anything  to  do  with 
him  for  two  weeks.  I  insist  that  you  shall  have  that 
amount  of  time  to  think  about  what  you  have  done. 
And  now  go  and  wash.  Baby,  tell  Rosemary  that 
supper's  ready.  Daddy'll  help  me  get  it  on  the 
table." 

When  Rosemary  came  down,  she  saw  at  once  that 
it  was  all  over  so  far  as  Jack  was  concerned.  He  had 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  unconditionally  and  irrev- 
ocably. But  Sally's  empty  chair  made  her  feel  that 
she  had  still  one  ally — the  stronger  and  better  of  the 
pair,  into  the  bargain.  By  her  absence,  Sally  was 
protesting  against  the  interloper's  unjust  punishment 
of  her  brother. 

Mrs.  Anstruther  immediately  asked  for  Sally.  No 
one  knew  where  she  was.  Little  Em'ly  being  sent  up 
to  the  chamber  she  shared  with  Sally,  brought  back 
word  that  she  didn't  want  any  supper.  Whereupon 
her  mother  looked  at  Rosemary  (to  the  girl's  indigna- 
tion) as  who  should  say:  "What  next?" 

'Jack  run  up  and  tell  Sally  to  wash  her  face  and 
come  down  at  once/*  she  said  impatiently.  "I  don't 
care  whether  she  wants  any  supper  or  not.  She's  to 
come  right  down  and  take  her  place  at  the  table." 

Sally  appeared  with  red  eyelids.     She  took  her  place 
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meekly  and  didn't  refuse  food  as  her  mother  expected 
her  to  do,  though  it  was  evident  that  she  couldn't  swal- 
low. Everyone  supposed  she  had  been  crying  out  of 
sympathy  for  Jack.  Her  step-father  took  it  for 
granted  that  Rosemary  had  frightened  her  with  visions 
of  his  severity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sally  hadn't  been  thinking  of 
Jack  at  all.  She  didn't  yet  know  that  he  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  loss  of  the  bird.  But  Anstruther 
himself  scarcely  felt  the  loss  of  Cherry  more  keenly 
than  the  sensitive  little  girl.  Moreover,  she  was  the 
only  one  who  shared  his  concern  for  the  little 
creature's  suffering.  Knowing  how  carefully  her 
step-father  had  guarded  Cherry  from  draughts,  she 
had  been  picturing  the  distress  of  the  bird  to  herself 
vividly. 

A  fine,  stinging  sleet  which  had  begun  to  tap 
unnoticed  by  the  others  against  the  window-panes  an 
hour  earlier,  and  which  had  made  Sally  bury  her  face 
in  the  pillow  in  a  panic  of  despair,  became  heavier. 
As  the  wind  veered  about,  it  drove  the  icy  flakes  with 
sinister  violence  against  the  windows  that  looked  down 
the  street.  Anstruther's  eyes  happening  to  meet  Rose- 
mary's at  this  moment,  she  averted  hers  quickly.  She 
too  had  suddenly  realized  that  the  little  bird  was  « 
posed  to  the  storm.  Her  heart  ached  for  it,  and  only 
her  resentment  because  of  her  step-father'  nee  k 
the  tears  from  her  eyes.  Now  she  understood  why 
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he  and  Jack  were  so  friendly :  he  hadn't  punished  Jack 
nor  been  severe  with  him  in  any  way,  because  he 
blamed  it  all  on  her. 

Suddenly  the  girl  choked.  Taking  up  her  glass, 
she  spilled  the  water  over  the  table.  As  one  naturally 
does  in  such  circumstances,  Anstruther  glanced  that 
way.  But  Rosemary  in  her  perturbation  felt  that  he 
glared  at  her,  and  could  almost  hear  him  shout  (he  had 
really  a  beautiful,  low  voice  which  she  had  never  heard 
him  raise  in  excitement),  "Good  heavens!  haven't  you 
done  enough  in  one  day  without  this?" 

Her  mother's  patience  was  truly  worn  thin. 

"Oh,  Rosemary,  my  clean  table  cloth !"  she  cried. 

Rosemary  raised  her  head  high,  her  cheeks  flaming, 
her  eyes  blazing.  But  just  as  she  would  have  pro- 
tested vehemently,  a  tremendous  blast  struck  the  win- 
dow, banging  a  loosened  shutter  with  a  report  like  an 
explosion. 

"Oh,  father !  Oh,  poor  darling  Cherry !"  cried  Sally 
wildly.  And  rising  impulsively,  she  ran  to  him,  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  hid  her  face  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Father,  dear  father,  I  loved  Cherry  too !"  the  little 
girl  sobbed.  "I  always  loved  him.  And  I'm  so  sorry 
for  him  and  for  you,  too." 

Anstruther  pushed  his  chair  back  a  little,  took  her  in 
his  arms,  spoke  soothingly  to  her  and  finally  quieted 
the  child.  Then  he  told  her  about  the  puppy  that  had 
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come  to  live  with  them  and  they  went  hand-in-hand  out 
to  the  kitchen  to  visit  him. 

The  puppy  had  been  put  to  bed  in  the  wood-shed 
and  the  children  had  gone  to  theirs.  Mrs.  Anstruther 
was  with  little  Em'ly,  whose  late  nap  had  made  her 
wakeful.  Rosemary  sat  by  the  small  table  in  the  liv- 
ing-room with  her  history  in  her  hand,  her  eyes  on  its 
pages.  Her  step-father  hadn't  apparently  glanced  up 
from  his  newspaper ;  nevertheless  he  knew  that  the  girl 
wasn't  taking  in  a  word  of  her  lesson. 

She  felt  appallingly  alone.  She  had  expected  that 
Jack  would  forget  his  father,  and  soon  or  late  ge  over 
to  the  usurper,  and  though  she  had  expected  that  this 
unfortunate  affair  of  the  canary  would  postpone  that 
consummation,  and  though  it  was  a  shock  to  her  to 
find  that  it  had  drawn  them  together,  still  it  had  to 
come  and  she  could  endure  it.  But  Sally;  Sally,  her 
mainstay!  Sally,  who  had  begun  to  yearn  for  her 
dead  father  and  wish  she  had  understood  him  better. 
Sally,  too,  had  surrendered!  She  had  thrown  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  called  him  father.  And  hav- 
ing once  given  in,  Sally  was  irrevocably  lost.  She 
would  be  a  tremendously  loyal  partisan 

All  this,  however,  Rosemary  could  have  kept  down 
until  the  moment  when  she  should  have  reached  the 
sanctuary  of  her  own  room  for  the  night  and  could 
have  given  way  to  her  pent-up  grief.  But  she  was  also 
distressed  about  the  bird.  She  had  never  yielded  to 
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her  own  desire  to  speak  to  Cherry,  to  answer  the  appeal 
he  had  made  to  her  also.  But  the  stifled  longing  to  do 
so  had  given  the  little  creature  a  place  in  her  heart,  and 
underneath  her  personal  anguish,  it  ached  for  him. 

At  another  sudden  blast,  she  shuddered  involun- 
tarily. 

"Rosemary,  you  needn't  feel  concerned  any  fur- 
ther/' Anstruther  remarked  gently.  "Unless  Cherry 
found  shelter  somewhere,  he  would  have  died  some 
time  since.  In  either  case,  he  isn't  suffering  now." 

Rosemary  flushed :  "I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  bird !" 
she  cried  hotly,  looking  up  with  flashing  eyes. 

"Pardon  me.  I  thought  you  were,"  he  said  quietly, 
and  resumed  his  reading. 

Now,  Rosemary  stared  at  her  book  through  a  blur 
of  tears.  What  an  evil  influence  that  man  was !  She 
had  told  a  lie !  And  he  thought  her  responsible  for 
the  death  of  the  bird.  What  did  he  think?  Did  he 
suppose  she  had  told  Jack  to  do  it  ?  Oh,  how  could  she 
bear  it !  How  could  she  ever  endure  it ! 

Anstruther  looked  up  suddenly  to  find  Rosemary 
standing  at  his  side,  white  and  tragic. 

"I  told  you  a  lie !"  she  declared  haughtily.  "I  was 
thinking  of  the  bird." 

Before  he  could  recover  himself  .sufficiently  to  make 
any  reply,  the  girl  was  out  of  the  room  and  half  way 
up  the  stair. 

In  her  room,  Rosemary  took  out  her  father's  picture, 
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and  sat  staring  stonily  at  it.  Then  she  clutched  it  con- 
vulsively to  her  breast.  Oh,  how  could  she  go  on  liv- 
ing in  this  way,  the  single  mourner  in  the  midst  of— 
she  called  them  "rioters"  because  at  the  moment  no 
other  word  came  to  her  to  express  her  meaning.  In 
any  event,  she  was  alone,  utterly  alone,  in  the  midst  of 
coldness  and  unkindness,  her  very  loyalty  branded  as 
sin. 

The  eyes  of  the  picture  seemed  to  reproach  her,  as 
if,  like  the  Ghost  of  King  Hamlet,  they  would  remind 
her  of  her  blunted  purpose.  It  wasn't  blunted;  but, 
oh,  it  was  true  that  she  hadn't  done  anything  since  the 
arrival  of  the  stranger  in  her  father's  house — a  satyr, 
indeed,  to  his  Hyperion — towards  bringing  the  monu- 
ment nearer.  She  must  make  a  greater  struggle.  She 
must  rededicate  herself  to  her  father's  memory. 

After  some  little  time,  Rosemary  put  the  picture 
away.  Unlocking  a  small  drawer  of  her  dresser,  she 
drew  forth  a  package  wrapped  in  a  large,  soft  silk  muf- 
fler. Taking  out  a  small  volume  bound  in  white  and 
gold,  she  turned  readily  to  the  "Lines  on  a  Caged 
Finch,"  and  lost  hersek'  wholly  in  the  beloved  verses. 

Later,  as  she  lay  in  bed  listening  to  the  wind,  she 
asked  herself  yet  again  why  Jack  couldn't  have  waited 
until  spring! 


CHAPTER  X 

T  T  was  not  long  before  the  charms  of  Waggles,  the 
puppy,  caused  the  lost  Cherry  to  be  practically  for- 
gotten by  all  except  Rosemary  and  her  step-father. 
Anstruther  had  been  too  fond  of  the  pet  that  had  been 
associated  with  his  mother  and  had  been  his  own  com- 
panion for  ten  years,  to  forget  it  readily.  And  the 
suspicion  that  he  blamed  her  wholly  for  the  loss  of  the 
canary  rankled  in  the  girl's  mind. 

Rosemary  felt  the  fascination  of  Waggles  as  keenly 
as  anyone.  All  her  life,  she  had  secretly  longed  for  a 
dog,  though  she  had  loyally  kept  the  knowledge  of  the 
desire  from  her  father;  and  this  mischievous,  intel- 
ligent, ugly,  affectionate,  humble  tramp  puppy  appealed 
to  her  almost  irresistibly.  Waggles,  extravagantly 
fond  of  every  member  of  the  family  which  he  had  en- 
tered, didn't  slight  anyone,  though  Mrs.  Anstruther 
shared  only  very  mildly  her  husband's  and  her  chil- 
dren's mad  enthusiasm  for  animals,  and  though  Rose- 
mary never  allowed  herself  to  respond  to  his  affec- 
tionate advances  when  there  was  anyone  else  about. 
None  the  less,  when  the  puppy  found  her  alone,  Rose- 
mary was  as  foolishly  demonstrative  as  little  Em'ly 

herself. 
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One  afternoon  in  December,  Rosemary  yielded  in- 
differently to  the  importunities  of  some  of  her  class- 
mates and  went  skating  with  them  on  Larcom's  Pond 
after  school.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  she  declared  she 
must  go  home.  Ned  Mitchell,  who  admired  Rosemary 
above  anyone  he  had  ever  known,  and  who  had  been  in 
the  seventh  heaven  from  the  moment  when  the  girl 
had  consented  to  come,  took  off  her  skates,  dried 
them  carefully  with  his  fine  white  pocket-handker- 
chief lest  they  rust,  and  would  have  started  on  with  her, 
leaving  Charley  Clement  to  help  his  sister,  who  was 
the  only  girl  Rosemary  ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 
But  Charley  was  busily  engaged  with  his  own  skates, 
so  Ned  excused  himself  and  went  to  Jane's  assistance. 

As  Rosemary  stood  idly  waiting  for  them  at  the  edge 
of  the  pond,  Waggles  appeared  suddenly  and  greeted 
her  in  his  crazily  affectionate  manner.  Rosemary 
stooped  impulsively  and  caressed  him  fondly.  Then, 
realizing  suddenly  that  Jack  must  be  near,  she  turned 
away  and  pretended  to  be  busy  with  her  boot-lacing. 

As  she  stood  erect,  she  wouldn't  give  her  brothc- 
satisfaction    of    looking   around    for    him.      S 
blankly  at  a  woodsmen's  shack  among  the  trees  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  pond,  she  . 
Waggles  poke  open  the  door  with  his  inquisitive  n 
and  go  within  to  explore.     As  she  went  on  to   j  .in 
Jane,  she  latched  the  door  in  passing  and  wo 
look  back  to  see  Jack  rescue  his  constant  compani  -n. 
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Then,  as  the  four  of  them  sauntered  on,  she  forgot  all 
about  the  puppy. 

Presently,  the  dusk  warned  her  that  it  was  late,  and 
that  they  must  quicken  their  pace. 

"Oh,  Jane,  I  shall  have  to  hurry  or  I  shall  be  late 
for  supper,"  she  said.  "Mother  has  become  awfully 
particular  about  our  being  there  exactly  on  time  since 
—father  died." 

Paling,  she  corrected  herself.  "No,  I  don't  mean 
that.  I  mean  since  she  married  Mr.  Anstruther,"  she 
said  haughtily. 

But  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Jane  took  her 
hand  and  squeezed  it  sympathetically. 

"I  ought  not  to  blame  mother.  She  can't  help  it — 
now/'  Rosemary  added. 

"It's  an  awful  pity,  Rose,"  said  Ned  warmly.  "But 
Anstruther  seems  a  good  sort  at  school." 

"He's  very  good  as  a  schoolmaster,  if  only  he'd 
been  willing  to  content  himself  with  that,"  the  girl 
admitted. 

"Is  he — terribly  severe?"  Jane  inquired  with  a  little 
shiver.  For,  though  Mr.  Anstruther  wasn't  in  the  least 
severe  at  school  and  everyone  liked  him  enthusias- 
tically, yet  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  taking  any 
liberties  with  the  schoolmaster. 

"Why,  no,  Jane,  I  don't  know  that  he  is,"  Rosemary 
returned  slowly,  as  if  she  had  never  considered  the 
matter  before.  "The  children  are  so  good  that  there's 
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no  excuse  for  being  severe  with  them,  and,  anyhow, 
he's  so  big  and  they're  so  little  that  they  wouldn't  dare 
to  do  anything  really  naughty.  As  for  me"  -Rose- 
mary's lip  curled  in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to  her 
hitherto — "of  course,  he  would  hardly  expect  to  exert 
any  authority  over  me.  We're  like  strangers.  And 
yet,  I  feel  his  authority  through  mother.  If  I  should  be 
late  to  supper,  he  would  get  her  all  worked  up  and  of 
course  that  troubles  me." 

"But,  Rosemary,  I  can't  possibly  imagine  hostility 
against  you !"  cried  Jane,  and  she  spoke  truly.  Rose- 
mary might  be  indifferent  or  cool,  but  she  was  every- 
thing that  was  lovely  and  sweet  and  gentle. 

"It's  only  because  I  can't  forget  my  father,"  the 
girl  said  in  a  low  voice.  "If  I  would  forget  him,  Mr. 
Anstruther  would  be  all  kindness." 

As  they  emerged  from  the  wroods,  rain  was  falling. 
They  made  yet  greater  haste,  and  after  they  had  left 
the  Clements  at  their  door  on  the  further  side  of  the 
academy,  Ned  and  Rosemary  ran  all  the  way  to  her 
home.  As  she  entered  the  house,  the  girl  was  such  a 
picture,  with  her  pink  cheeks,  the  excitement  in  her 
soft  brown  eyes,  and  the  rain-drops  gleaming  from  her 
soft,  wavy,  dusky  hair,  that  her  mother  stared  at  her 
with  a  sort  of  despairing  \vonder.  And  her  step- 
father, who  intercepted  the  look,  sighed  silently. 

To-night,  Jack's  chair  was  empty  when  they  sat 
down  to  supper. 
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"I  told  him  he  might  go  skating  after  school,  but  he 
understands  that  he's  always  to  be  here  in  time  for 
supper,"  his  mother  said  anxiously.  "Dear  me,  I 
wonder  what  the  boy  is  up  to  now.  He  has  been  so 
good  lately  that  I  felt  sure  something  would  happen. 
It  couldn't  last." 

"Now,  Emily,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  it's  going  to 
last,"  her  husband  rejoined.  'You  know,  it's  all  due  to 
Waggles.  That  ragged-eared  pup  is  a  scamp  himself, 
but  he  would  have  reformed  a  much  worse  lad  than 
Jack." 

Just  as  it  came  to  Rosemary  that  Jack  might  have 
been  detained  by  going  back  to  let  Waggles  out  of  the 
shack,  the  boy  burst  noisily  in. 

"Anybody  here  seen  Waggles  ?"  he  demanded  in  the 
metre  of  a  popular  ditty,  but  with  all  seriousness 

Everyone  denied  seeing  the  puppy  except  Rosemary, 
who  asked:  "Didn't  he  go  skating  with  you,  Jack?" 

"Didn't  go.  Kep'  in  after  school  and  by  that  time 
'twas  too  late,"  said  Jack  speaking  very  fast.  "And 
now  it's  raining  like  thunder  and  the  skating'll  be 
spoiled.  But  I  don't  give  a  hang  for  that.  I  want 
my  dog!" 

Rosemary's  heart  sank.  What  had  she  done !  But 
how  could  she  have  dreamed  of  Waggles  being  out  in 
Larcom's  Woods  unless  Jack  were  with  him.  How 
very  unlucky  she  was !  But  of  course  some  one  would 
have  heard  Waggles  and  would  have  let  him  out — 
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there  were  ever  so  many  people  on  the  pond  when  she 
left — and  very  shortly  they  would  hear  him  scratching 
at  the  door.  He  was  quite  capable  of  making  his  pres- 
ence known.  The  door  from  the  shed  into  the  kitchen 
was  already  in  a  disgraceful  condition. 

His  step-father,  who  was  all  sympathy,  prevailed 
upon  Jack  to  sit  down  and  eat  his  supper.  He  hurried 
through  his  owrn  and  then  he  and  Jack  got  into  over- 
shoes and  waterproofs,  he  took  a  lantern,  and  they 
went  out  and  searched  the  premises  and  the  neighbor- 
hood thoroughly.  But  Waggles  was  not  to  be  found. 
Rosemary  began  to  feel  almost  as  guilty  as  she  was 
distressed. 

Now  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Mrs.  Anstruther 
suggested  that  Waggles  might  have  gone  to  school 
looking  for  Jack,  so  Anstruther  got  the  keys  of  the 
grammar  school  from  the  janitor  and  he  and  Jack  went 
through  the  building  searching  and  calling.  But  Wag- 
gles wasn't  shut  in  there,  and  after  they  had  gone  the 
length  of  the  long  avenue  of  the  town,  whistling  and 
calling,  Jack  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  further  to 
be  done  until  morning,  at  which  time  Anstruther  rather 
expected  that  they  might  find  Waggles  at  the  door. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  home,  the  boy  went  disconso- 
lately to  bed. 

All  this  time  Rosemary  had  sat  huddled  in  a  corner 
of  the  living-room  by  the  lamp  on  the  smaller  table 
where  she  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  the  evening  until 
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she  had  finished  her  studying  and  felt  that  she  might 
withdraw  to  her  own  chamber  and  the  society  of  her 
father's  picture  and  poems.  As  the  moments  had 
passed,  she  had  grown  more  and  more  distressed,  and 
after  Anstruther  and  Jack  returned  she  felt  utterly 
wretched. 

Somehow,  Waggles,  faithful  little  creature,  must 
have  followed  her  to  the  pond.  His  pleasure  at  see- 
ing her  proved  that  he  had  been  looking  for  her. 
And  there  he  was  now,  shut  in  that  dreary  little 
shack  alone,  without  a  morsel  to  eat  and  probably 
frightened  to  death.  Her  own  timidity  made  Rose- 
mary picture  his  terror  the  more  vividly.  She  would 
go  to  his  rescue  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
She  would  get  up  by  candle-light  in  order  to  start  at 
dawn.  But,  oh,  suppose  she  shouldn't  find  him!  Or 
suppose  she  should  find  the  dear,  faithful  puppy  dead ! 

She  couldn't  bear  the  vision  of  the  stubby  tail 
motionless  forever.  But  when  she  banished  the  image 
of  Waggles  temporarily  from  her  mind,  it  was  only 
to  grow  cold  as  she  wondered  what  Jack  and — every- 
one would  think  of  her  if  they  found  him  dead.  But 
oh,  what  would  they  think  of  her  now  if  they  realized 
that  she  had  allowed  them  to  go  out  in  the  storm  and 
make  the  search  she  knew  would  be  in  vain!  Never 
in  her  life  before  had  she  felt  any  sense  of  guilt.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  would  kill  her  to  have  anyone  think 
she  was  less  than  honest,  and  yet- 
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Her  cheeks  burned  hotly.  She  seldom  went  to  her 
room  before  nine,  but  she  had  longed  to  follow  Jack 
when  he  went  upstairs.  Only  she  didn't  dare  call 
attention  to  her  flaming  color.  Presently  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  brow  in  an  effort  to  hide  it. 

"Rosemary,"  her  step-father  said  casually,  "y°u 
didn't  happen  to  see  the  pup  anywhere  after  school, 
did  you?" 

Dropping  her  hand,  the  girl  turned  her  flushed  face 
upon  him,  her  eyes  flashing,  transformed  in  a  twink- 
ling to  a  little  fury — but  such  a  beautiful  fury! 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  such  a  thing,  Mr.  An- 
struther?"  she  cried  vehemently.  "Am  I  to  blame  for 
every  single  thing  that  goes  wrong  in  this  house?' 

"Well,  Rosemary,  to  be  frank,  I  sometimes  think 
that  you  are,"  he  rejoined  coolly.  "But  the  reason  I 
asked  you  about  Wags  was  because  you  were  the  only 
person  who  did  not  say  you  hadn't  seen  him." 

"Indeed!"  she  retorted  bitterly.  "Well,  I'm  not 
used  to  being  sp — watched  so  closely !" 

"Rosemary  Greenaway !  You  -hall  not  speak  like 
that!"  cried  her  mother,  who  had  just  come  in. 

Rosemary  flung  her  book  on  the  floor  like  a  naughty 
child. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Anstruthcr!"  she  said  in  a 
most  unapologetic  tone  and  manner  and  fled  precipi- 
tately from  his  presence. 

As  she  sat  in  her  chamber  by  the  window  in  the 
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darkness  listening  to  the  rain,  which  reminded  her  of 
the  brook  she  and  her  father  had  listened  to,  her  anger 
died  out,  and  she  couldn't  help  feeling  ashamed  of  her 
undignified  behavior.  She  hardly  knew  herself.  She 
never  remembered  losing  her  temper  when  her  father 
was  alive;  and  nowadays  she  seemed  always  to  be 
losing  it.  What  would  he  think  of  her!  And  yet — 
ah!  he  would  have  understood.  And  she  wondered 
whether  a  saint  from  heaven  wouldn't  get  angry  with 
that  exasperating  man. 

But  as  the  rain  increased,  she  forgot  that  and  all 
else  in  her  anxiety  for  Waggles.  Evidently  Mr.  An- 
struther  felt  worried  about  him.  He  knew  all  about 
animals,  and  she  wondered  if  his  questioning  her 
meant  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  the  puppy 
out  until  morning.  It  was  a  cold,  winter  rain,  and 
\vould  doubtless  be  followed  by  freezing  weather. 
Even  if  Mr.  Anstruther  weren't  concerned,  Rosemary 
felt  that  she  couldn't  endure  having  another  dumb 
creature's  fate  upon  her  conscience  forever. 

She  had  never  been  out  alone  at  night.  She  was 
extremely  timid  and  shrank  from  the  thought  of  cross- 
ing the  threshold.  But  she  couldn't  endure  the  sus- 
pense. Rising,  she  groped  about,  found  her  water- 
proof cloak,  overshoes  and  tam  o*  shanter,  and  steal- 
ing down  the  back  stairs,  left  the  house  by  way  of 
the  shed. 

The  rain   fell  in  torrents  and  the  wind  had  in- 
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creased  until  it  was  almost  a  gale.  Rosemary  had 
gone  but  a  few  rods  before  she  had  stepped  into  slush 
above  the  tops  of  her  overshoes  and  boots.  Though 
there  was  no  one  out,  she  didn't  greatly  mind  going 
through  the  lighted  streets,  but  when  she  had  passed 
the  last  gas-lamp,  terror  seized  upon  her.  By  the  time 
she  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  she  was  drenched 
through  and  shivering  from  cold  and  fear.  She  had 
been  afraid  from  the  moment  she  had  left  the  yard, 
but  the  terror  that  fell  upon  her  in  the  semi-darkness 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  stark  terror  that 
accompanied  her  into  the  black  forest. 

The  pond  lay  in  the  depths  of  the  wood.  If  her 
strength  held  out  and  if  she  did  not  drop  down  para- 
lyzed by  fear,  Rosemary  thought  she  could  reach  it, 
for  there  were  half  a  dozen  trails  leading  to  the 
clearing  and  she  was  familiar  with  all  of  them — by 
daylight.  But  after  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
endeavoring  to  discover  one  of  them,  she  had  to  give 
that  over.  She  struck  out  blindly. 

For  an  hour  she  wandered  about,  with  the  rain 
beating  down  upon  her,  striking  against  trees  in  the 
utter  blackness  and  stung  again  and  again  by  twigs 
and  branches  that  snapped  back  at  her  viciously,  as 
it  seemed.  Finally,  she  stumbled  over  some  tangled 
roots  of  a  tree  and  was  thrown  down  violently.  She 
didn't  try  to  rise,  but  cowered  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  trembling  and  sobbing. 
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But  poor  little  Waggles!  She  must  get  to  him. 
She  might  be  near  now.  As  she  screwed  her  remnant 
of  courage,  and  made  another  start,  Rosemary  stepped 
into  a  great  pool  and  shrank  back  in  a  panic  of  terror. 
It  came  to  her  that  the  ice  of  the  pond  would  have 
melted,  and  she  might  walk  straight  into  it  and  be 
drowned.  She  knew  not  how  to  avoid  it.  She  wasn't 
sure  that  she  wasn't  even  now  on  the  edge  of  it — that 
very  pool  might  have  been  part  of  it.  She  dared  not 
take  another  step  forward  nor  backward  except  to 
find  that  tree.  Groping  wildly  for  the  trunk  she  found 
that  or  another  and  clung  to  it  in  the  agony  of  despair, 
shuddering  with  cold  and  fright,  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  face  with  the  rain. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  here  until 
daylight,  hoping  if  she  were  near  the  pond,  it  wouldn't 
rise  sufficiently  to  engulf  her.  Waggles  was  dry,  at 
any  rate,  and  probably  safe,  and  if  he  were  suffering, 
she  was  in  agony.  And  there  was  a  ray  of  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  her  chamber  was  dark  and  the 
door  closed  and  her  mother  wouldn't  know  nor  worry. 

She  was  directly  in  the  path  of  the  blasts  of  wind, 
and  the  fury  of  the  storm  beat  upon  her.  She  couldn't 
have  been  more  drenched,  so  far  as  that  went,  and 
after  being  buffeted  by  the  wind  until  she  seemed  to 
have  no  breath  left,  she  crawled  round  to  the  lee  of 
the  trunk.  But  even  as  she  moved,  cautiously  and 
fearfully,  mindful  of  the  edge  of  the  pond  which 
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might  be  on  the  further  side,  on  a  sudden  she  heard 
a  sound  which  was  not  of  the  storm  and  caught  a 
flash  of  light  in  the  darkness  before  her. 

Now  her  heart  seemed  absolutely  to  stop.  No  one 
was  in  the  woods  at  that  hour  of  the  night  and  in 
the  storm  for  any  good  purpose.  Rosemary  sank 
down  into  the  sodden  leaves  breathless  and  shudder- 
ing, almost  paralyzed  by  fear. 


CHAPTER  XI 

T  T  was  nearly  an  hour  after  Rosemary  had  made  her 
dramatic  exit,  when  Anstruther  turned  to  his  wife. 

"I  begin  to  feel  troubled  about  Rosemary,  Emily," 
he  said.  "Would  you  mind  going  up  to  her,  dear, 
to  see " 

He  hesitated.  He  wasn't  sure  just  what  it  was  he 
wished  her  to  discover. 

"I  don't  mind  going,  Thad,"  his  wife  rejoined, 
"only — I  am  so  out  of  patience  with  Rosemary.  She's 
so  changed.  She's  always  been  the  sweetest-tempered 
child.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  can  say  to  her 
now  unless  I  scold  her." 

"Don't  scold  her,  poor  little  thing!"  he  said.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  to  do.  Ask  her,  please,  where  she  went 
skating  after  school:  on  the  pond  in  Larcom's  Woods 
or  out  to  Ranlet's." 

"But  I  know  already,  Thad." 

"Well,  I  don't.  Ask  her  for  me.  If  you  like,  you 
may  say  that  I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing 
to  know." 

As  she  passed  him,  she  patted  his  shoulder. 
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"We're  just  a  heap  of  trouble  to  you,  dear  old  boy, 
nothing  more,"  she  declared,  smiling,  but  through 
tears. 

"Nonsense,  Emily,  you  know  it's  no  such  thing.  I 
was  never  so  happy  in  all  my  life  as  I  have  been  since 
August,"  he  said  earnestly. 

"In  spite  of  Rosemary?" 

"In  spite  of  Rosemary.'1 

Five  minutes  later  she  came  flying  in  with  a  white 
face. 

"Thad,  Rosemary  isn't  in  her  room.  She  isn't 
anywhere  in  the  house!"  she  cried.  "She's  out  in  the 
storm.  Oh,  Thad,  you  don't  think  the  girl  has  run 
away  from  home?' 

"Indeed  I  do  not,  Emily.  I  know  just  where  she 
is — or  shall  as  soon  as  you  tell  me  where  they  went 
skating.  Don't  worry.  If  you  will  light  the  lantern 
while  I  get  into  my  rubber  boots,  I'll  go  for  her. 
Which  pond  ?" 

"In  the  woods.     Oh,  Thad " 

That's  where  she  is  now,  then,"  he  said  as  she 
followed  him  anxiously  to  the  clothes-press.  "She's 
gone  after  Waggles.  I  don't  know  how  or  why,  but 
somehow  that  naughty  girl  knew  what  became  of  the 
pup,  and  she's  gone  to  fetch  him." 

"Oh,  Thad,  don't  call  her  naughty,"  his  wife  im- 
plored, "she  may  be " 

That's  exactly  why  I  call  her  naughty — because  I 
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know  she's  safe,"  he  said  coolly.  'You  just  wait.  I'll 
bring  them  both  back,  but  don't  begin  to  look  for  us, 
Emily,  inside  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  if  it's  two, 
don't  feel  troubled.  By  George!  I  have  forced  my 
foot  into  the  wrong  boot  and  can't  get  it  out.  What 
shall  I  do — put  the  other  one  in  wrong,  too,  and  walk 
backward?'1 

She  smiled  faintly,  reassured  by  his  jesting.  When 
she  returned  with  the  lantern  he  had  effected  the 
change  and  was  ready.  Asking  her  to  have  hot  milk 
ready  for  both  waifs,  he  went  cheerily  out  into  the 
storm. 

But  there  was  cold  dread  in  his  heart  lest  the  ice 
should  have  melted  at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  and  he 
would  have  run  had  he  not  feared  to  defeat  his  end 
by  so  doing.  But  he  strode  at  lightning  speed  through 
the  pools  that  made  canals  of  the  long  avenue  and 
reached  the  border  of  the  wood  in  shorter  time  than 
any  boy  in  Greenwich  Town  had  ever  covered  the 
distance.  It  was  more  than  twenty  years  since  he  had 
been  in  Larcom's  Woods,  but  immediately  he  found 
a  trail  to  the  clearing  and  the  pond,  and  tore  along  with 
scarcely  diminished  speed  until  he  came  to  the  shore. 

Tremendously  relieved  to  find  the  surface  firm,  he 
skirted  along  the  edge,  searching  every  foot  with  his 
lantern.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  faint  whine. 

"Waggles!"  he  cried,  "Waggles  old  boy!"  and  whis- 
tled shrilly.  A  series  of  wild  barks  and  yelps  answered 
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him  and  directed  him  to  the  shack.  As  he  opened  the 
door,  the  puppy  jumped  out  upon  him  in  a  frenzy  of 
joy,  almost  knocking  the  lantern  from  his  hand.  But 
Rosemary  was  not  there. 

"Little  scamp,  to  shut  the  puppy  in  there  in  that 
spiteful  manner!"  he  murmured.  But  he  relented  at 
once  and  reproached  himself.  uPoor  child!  She 
hasn't  found  him  yet.  And  he's  unhurt  and  dry  as 
a  bone  and  she'll  be  drenched." 

He  stood  still  and  listened.  But  no  other  sound 
rose  above  the  storm. 

"Come,  Wags,  come  and  find  Rosemary!"  he  said. 
And  the  puppy,  whether  or  not  he  understood,  exhib- 
ited great  zeal. 

Anstruther  knew  the  wood  with  the  familiarity  of 
the  country  boy  he  had  been  and  never  forgotten,  and 
he  was  able  to  search  it  systematically;  but  for  some 
time  he  searched  vainly,  and  ever  his  anxiety  in- 
creased. Finally,  as  he  called  the  girl's  name  yet  again 
with  a  sharp  note  of  despair  in  his  voice,  he  heard  a 
little  cry.  He  spoke  to  Waggles  who  had  also  heard  it, 
and  the  puppy  tore  madly  ahead  in  the  darkness.  He 
followed  after  in  a  line  almost  as  direct  as  the  dog's. 
He  heard  his  short,  sharp  barks,  then,  as  he  drew  near, 
the  light  from  his  clouded  lantern  showed  Rosemary, 
drenched  through  and  through,  sitting  on  the  soaked 
ground  weeping  wildly,  with  Waggles  nearly  devour- 
ing her  in  his  excitement. 
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He  had  her  on  her  feet  in  a  twinkling.  For  a  few 
minutes  she  clung  to  him  convulsively,  sobbing  bit- 
terly. Then  she  raised  her  face  and  gazed  upon  him 
in  an  ecstasy  of  relief.  The  water  was  streaming 
down  his  face,  his  sandy  hair  was  plastered  down  upon 
his  forehead  and  hung  in  his  eyes,  and  truly  he  was 
uglier  than  ever.  But  to  Rosemary  Greenaway,  the 
glimmer  from  that  bespattered  lantern  lighted  up  the 
beautiful  face  of  an  angel. 

"Now  Rosemary,  take  tight  hold  of  my  arm,  and 
we'll  get  home  to  your  mother  quick  as  ever  we  can," 
he  said  cheerfully.  "My  word !  you  were  sitting  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  puddle.  Your  mother  will  be 
scared  blue!" 

"But  I  couldn't  be  any  wetter,  and  I  was  so  fright- 
ened I  didn't  dare  to  move,"  she  sobbed  meekly,  as  she 
clung  to  his  arm  and  tried  to  keep  up  with  his  long 
strides. 

"Of  course.  Poor  child!"  he  said  soothingly. 
"I  know  I  am  walking  too  fast  for  you,  Rosemary,  but 
we  must  get  your  blood  to  circulating,  you  know. 
Waggles,  will  you  quit  fooling!  See  here,  if  you 
don't  let  that  lantern  alone,  I'll  take  you  back  and  shut 
you  up  again:" 

Rosemary  gave  a  sort  of  groan. 

"I  didn't  mean  to,  honestly,"  she  said,  her  teeth 
chattering  so  that  she  could  scarcely  speak.  "I  thought 
J-j-jack  was  j-just  beh-hind,  you  know.  I  was — only 
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in  if- fun.     And  I  wouldn't  for  all  the  world  have  1-1-let 
Cherry  out  in  wi-n-nter." 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't,  Rosemary,"  he  assured 
her  soothingly.  "But  don't  try  to  talk  any  more. 
Your  teeeth  are  chattering.  You'll  need  all  your 
strength  to  get  home.  Wags  is  none  the  worse,  as  you 


see.' 


It  had  seemed  as  wet  in  the  woods  as  it  could  be 
anywhere  on  land,  but  when  they  left  its  border  for  the 
open,  it  seemed  to  have  been  comparatively  sheltered. 

I 

Outside  it  seemed  like  a  cloudburst.  Rosemary's  head 
drooped  and  she  hung  heavily  on  Anstruther's  arm. 

"Here  we  are  out  of  the  woods  already!"  he  ex- 
claimed cheerfully.  "Look,  Rosemary,  will  you  see 
that  pup  sprint  through  the  puddles!  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  he'd  do  it  just  as  gayly  if  it  were  our  Sunday 
clothes  he  were  spattering." 

The  gas-lamps  glimmered  indistinctly  at  interval-, 
but  the  houses  along  the  way  were  dark.  \Ya.^gles 
capered  briskly  on  ahead,  looking  like  a  drowned  rat 
but  for  his  stub  of  a  tail  which  was  proudly  erect. 
Anstruther  kept  at  his  heels,  taking  tremendous  strides 
and  almost  carrying  Rosemary.  The  town  clock 
struck  twelve  as  they  entered  their  own  gate. 

Mrs.  Anstruther  must  have  been  watching  for  them, 
for  she  opened  the  door  for  them  and  ushered  them 
into  the  warm,  lighted  kitchen  where  the  water  dripped 
from  Rosemary  in  pools.  Her  mother  \v<  HJ  have 
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clasped  the  drenched  girl  to  her  bosom,  but  Anstruther 
wouldn't  allow  her  to  approach  her  until  after  he  had 
himself  removed  Rosemary's  wraps,  overshoes,  and 
even  her  boots.  He  was  astonishingly  deft  and  quick 
about  it,  too. 

"Now  Emily,  take  her  up  to  bed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  I'll  feed  Wags  and  get  him  into  his,"  he  said. 

Rosemary  followed  her  mother  meekly,  but  at  the 
door  she  turned.  Forlorn  and  bedraggled  as  she  was, 
the  girl's  sipgular  beauty  shone  out  even  at  this  mo- 
ment like  that  of  King  Cophetua's  beggar-maid. 

'You  were — oh,  so  very,  very  good  to  come  for 
me,"  she  faltered.  "I'm  sorry  to  have  made  all  that 
trouble.  I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

'That's  all  right,  Rosemary,"  he  said  simply.  "Now 
run  right  along  and  hop  into  bed  as  soon  as  ever  you 


can/ 


Half  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Anstruther  came  down 
stairs  and  found  her  husband  in  the  living-room  in 
house  jacket  and  slippers.  His  hair  was  still  wet, 
but  neatly  parted ;  his  forehead  shone  as  if  it  had  been 
polished.  But  as  he  smiled  at  her,  he  looked  as  good 
to  his  wife  as  he  had  looked  to  Rosemary  at  the  mo- 
ment of  rescue. 

"My  baby  is  snoring.     How's  yours?"  he  inquired. 

"Rosemary  has  had  a  hot  bath,  drunk  a  cup  of  hot 
milk,  and  is  tucked  comfortably  in  bed.  When  I 
kissed  her  before  I  came  out  with  the  light,  she  was 
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drowsy  and  happy  and — oh,  Thad,  beautiful  as  an 
angel." 

He  sighed,  rather  unaccountably  to  her. 

"And,  Thad,  Rosemary  looked  good,  too,"  she  said 
rather  wistfully.  "Wasn't  it  fine — what  she  said  to 
you  ?  Of  course,  it  was  less  than  she  might  have  said, 
but  coming  from  Rosemary,  it  means  so  much — every- 
thing. Really,  I  wonder  that  she  didn't  call  you 
father.  Oh,  how  happy  we  shall  all  be,  now  that  she 
has  given  in,  shan't  we,  dear?" 

He  smiled.  "My  dear,  don't  be  over-sanguine," 
he  warned  her.  "Rosemary  \vas  frightened.  That 
girl  was  scared  blue,  Emily,  and  consequently,  meek 
as  a  lamb.  But  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  the  meekness 
will  go  with  the  weakness.  For  my  part,  I  shall  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  I  have  to  pay  double  for  this.  I 
shall  be  'Mr.  Anstruthered'  more  than  ever.  Just 
wait  and  see!" 


CHAPTER  XII 

T  TER  step-father  was  right.  When  Rosemary  re- 
called  her  behavior  on  the  night  of  the  storm — 
or  rather  when  it  rose  up  before  her,  stared  her  in  the 
face — she  was  shocked  and  vehemently  distressed. 
She  could  scarcely  believe  that  that  vision  was  real ;  it 
seemed  like  a  nightmare  with  all  its  impossible  details. 
On  the  following  day  the  girl  was  ill  and  gave  her- 
self up  to  the  comfort  of  being  nursed  and  petted. 
But  on  Saturday,  she  was  up  and  about  the  house, 
though  pale,  weak  and  nervously  depressed.  And 
what  had  haunted  the  background  of  her  thoughts 
yesterday,  became  actively  and  painfully  foremost  in 
her  mind.  She  was  tortured  by  a  sense  of  extreme 
mortification  that  was  as  poignant  as  remorse,  and 
presently  indeed  took  the  form  of  remorse.  When  she 
remembered  how  she  had  clung  to  her  step-father  and 
cried  on  his  wet  sleeve,  how  she  had  humbly  confessed 
her  faults  like  a  naughty  child,  even  going  back  to  the 
dead  canary  and  confirming  his  false  suspicion;  and 
when  she  owned  to  herself  that  it  was  probably  due 
only  to  fortunate  chance  that  she  hadn't  grovelled  be- 
fore him  and  called  him  father,  it  seemed  to  Rosemary 
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Greenaway  that  she  could  never  look  on  Anstruther's 
face  again — that  ugly  face  which  her  mad  terror  and 
the  wildness  of  the  situation  had  so  transformed  for 
the  nonce. 

If  she  had  called  him  father,  she  said  to  herself  that 
the  realization  must  have  actually  killed  her.  For  that 
would  have  been  flat  disloyalty.  As  it  was,  her  con- 
science was  far  from  clear.  This  stranger  whom  her 
father  had  distrusted  had  stepped  into  her  father's 
place  almost  directly  after  it  had  been  left  vacant,  and 
already,  so  far  as  her  mother  and  the  younger  children 
were  concerned,  he  had  more  than  filled  it.  I  Except 
by  Rosemary  alone,  her  father  was  practically  forgot- 
ten— and  she  had  come  so  near  to  forgetting !  Dear 
father !  he  had  been  only  too  clear-sighted  in  desiring 
a  monument  to  keep  his  name  in  the  minds  of  his 
townspeople.  \Yhat  would  it  have  meant  to  him  had 
he  dreamed,  had  he  had  any  slightest  intimation  that 
such  stimulus  would  be  needed  by  his  own  family !  By 
all  but  Rosemary,  that  is  to  say,  for  it  wasn't  true  in 
regard  to  her.  She  hadn't  clung  to  Mr.  Anstruther 
because  he  was  himself,  it  was  only  because  she  had 
been  mad  with  terror  and  he  was  somebody,  a  human 
being.  If  it  had  been  the  janitor  of  the  academy,  she 
would  have  acted  just  the  same. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Anstruther  had  only  gone  for  her 
for  her  mother's  sake.  And  it  was  partly  his  fault 
that  she  had  gone;  he  had  driven  her  out  to  look  fr-r 
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Waggles.  And  it  was  the  puppy  he  had  been  most 
concerned  for ;  he  had  found  Waggles  before  he  looked 
for  her. 

When  she  had  reached  this  point,  Rosemary  was 
able  to  take  out  her  father's  photograph.  Placing 
it  on  the  table  where  she  could  rest  her  eyes  on  it,  Rose- 
mary lay  down  on  her  bed  and  remained  there  all  after- 
noon, musing  and  reflecting.  She  decided  to  begin  all 
over  again,  and  as  she  reviewed  the  recent  past,  she 
saw  not  a  little  that  required  amendment.  She  had 
lost  her  temper  more  than  once  or  twice  \vith  Mr. 
Anstruther.  She  had  flown  at  him  in  a  manner  that 
now  seemed  truly  shocking.  Somehow,  she  was 
afraid  it  would  reflect  upon  her  dead  father.  It  would 
reflect  unjustly,  for  Rosemary  did  not  remember  being 
really  angry  during  her  father's  lifetime.  She  had 
shared  his  indignation  over  this  or  that  that  had  hurt 
him,  and  she  had  deprecated  her  mother's  indifference 
to  what  meant  most  to  the  poet ;  but  she  hadn't  experi- 
enced this  fiery  emotion  that  made  her  forgetful  of 
everything.  She  hadn't  been  conscious  of  having  a 
temper  to  struggle  against. 

It  was,  of  course,  because  of  the  influence  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Anstruther.  His  mere  presence  was  enough 
to  vex  her  spirit — the  terrible  contrast  between  him 
and  the  man  whose  place  he  had  usurped;  so  that  it 
was  almost  excusable  that  one  who  had  been  intimate 
with  the  noble  soul  of  her  father  should  become 
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enraged  at  his  interference.  But  Mr.  Anstruther 
wouldn't  of  course  reason  out  any  such  thing.  He 
would  believe  she  had  always  been  so,  and  would  add 
that  to  his  grudge  against  her  father.  It  was,  there- 
fore, imperative  that  she  should  disprove  it.  She 
must,  in  the  face  of  everything,  exemplify  the  influ- 
ence of  a  great  man  with  whose  companionship  she 
had  been 'blessed.  Henceforth,  she  would  be  dignified, 
whatever  happened.  She  would  endure  anything;  he 
might  say  what  he  liked  (except,  of  course,  about  her 
father)  and  she  would  bear  it  patiently.  He  might 
torture  her.  But  through  all  she  would  remain  coldly 
courteous. 

Wherefore  when  Anstruther  saw  Rosemary  for  the 
first  time  since  they  had  battled  together  against  the 
storm,  at  supper  on  Saturday  night,  he  encountered 
what  seemed  like  a  small  iceberg. 

Coming  in  a  little  late,  he  found  her  at  table  with 
the  others. 

"Well,  Rosemary,  are  you  feeling  like  yourself 
again?'1  he  inquired  kindly. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Anstruther,"  she  said,  looking 
straight  at  the  tray-cloth  in  the  center  of  the  table. 

"We  missed  you  at  school  yesterday,"  he  remarked 
cheerfully. 

Rosemary  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  this. 

"I  can  show  you  your  lessons  for  Monday  after  tea, 
and  then  you  can  perhaps  glance  over  them  if  you  feel 
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strong  enough,  so  that  you  won't  be  wholly  unpre- 
pared," he  said  in  the  tone  he  would  have  used  to  any 
of  his  pupils. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  haven't  my  books,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"I  brought  them  home.  I  meant  to  give  them  to 
you  this  noon,  but  you  weren't  around  and  I  thought 
probably  you  didn't  feel  up  to  studying,"  he  said 
kindly. 

Rosemary  was  an  unusually  good  scholar  in  every- 
thing excepting  mathematics.  She  enjoyed  studying 
her  lessons  and  had  wished  that  afternoon  that  Jane 
Clement  had  thought  of  bringing  her  books  to  her.  But 
having  given  them  up  and  resigned  herself  to  the  idea 
of  going  to  school  on  Monday  unprepared  and  study- 
ing feverishly  to  make  up,  she  had  planned  her  evening 
otherwise.  Having  settled  the  question  as  to  her 
future  conduct,  her  thoughts  had  turned  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  monument  to  the  poet,  and  she  had  decided 
to  give  up  her  evening  to  the  consideration  of  that. 
Ordinarily,  her  mother  expected  her  to  remain  in  the 
living-room  until  nine,  and  after  that  it  was  too  late 
to  accomplish  much.  But  to-night  she  had  meant  to 
claim  an  invalid's  privilege  and  go  to  her  room  directly 
after  tea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Rosemary  was  more  truly  an 
invalid  than  she  knew.  The  terror  of  Thursday  night 
had  been  a  greater  strain  upon  her  nerves  than  the 
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cold  and  the  drenching  had  been  upon  her  constitution. 
Wherefore,  she  was  disproportionately  disappointed 
at  the  thought  of  giving  up  her  precious  quiet  evening 
alone.  Anstruther  seemed  needlessly  officious,  anx- 
ious to  resume  his  nagging  at  his  first  opportunity. 
Rosemary  forgot  everything  as  her  heart  grew  hot 
with  anger.  Suddenly  she  said  to  herself  that  she 
would  not  study.  She  would  spend  her  evening  as  she 
had  planned. 

She  said  nothing.  But  her  cheeks  began  to  burn, 
and  unconsciously  her  lip  curled  haughtily.  She 
lingered  a  little  in  the  dining-room  and  then  started 
into  the  entry  to  go  to  her  room  by  the  back  stair. 
But  she  was  too  proud  for  that,  and  turning,  passed 
through  the  living-room  where  Anstruther  sat  by  the 
center-table  with  his  papers. 

"Are  you  coming  back,  Rosemary?'1  he  asked  as 
she  reached  the  door. 

She  stopped.     Her  cheeks  grew  pinker. 

"No,  Mr.  Anstruther,  I  am  not,"  she  replied. 

"But  I  thought  you  wanted  to  find  out  about  your 
lessons ?':  he  protested.  "Aren't  you  goinr:  to  look 
them  through,  at  least?  Or  don't  you  feel  able  to  do 
so,  Rosemary?" 

"I  feel  able  to,  but — I  had  planned  something  else 
for  this  evening,"  she  said,  beginning  in  a  very  I'i^ni- 
fied  manner  and  ending  with  a  little  break  in  her  v  ice. 

"Indeed!"  he  smiled  very  kindly.     "Was  it 
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important?"  he  asked  humorously.  And  Rosemary, 
forgetting  that  he  had  no  idea  whom  her  plans  con- 
cerned, felt  as  if  he  were  ridiculing  her  father.  Too 
indignant  to  reply,  she  stood  motionless  with  downcast 
eyes. 

He  repeated  the  question  gravely. 

"Yes,  it  is — very  important !"  she  cried. 

'Very  well,  then  I  won't  keep  you  except  to  show 
you  the  lessons  assigned.  You  can  make  them  up  next 
week,"  he  said.  'You  do  so  well  with  your  school 
work,  Rosemary,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
you  fall  behind,  and  I  should  be  more  than  troubled  to 
have  you  lose  your  interest." 

The  girl  stood  stock  still.  But  when  he  fetched  the 
books,  she  came  to  his  side  and  obediently  followed 
with  her  eyes  as  he  pointed  out  the  pages  in  each  study. 

"There!  that  hasn't  curtailed  your  time  much,  has 
it?"  he  exclaimed.  As  he  looked  at  her,  his  glance 
became  rather  wistful. 

"I  should  feel  just  the  same,  you  know,  Rosemary, 
if  I  were  only  your  schoolmaster — nothing  more," 
he  added,  "though  of  course  I  should,  even  so,  have 
felt  a  special  interest  in  the  daughter  of  my  old  friend 
and  schoolmate,  Roger  Greenaway." 

Rosemary  didn't  raise  her  eyes  as  she  thanked  him. 
As  she  climbed  the  stair  she  felt  a  very  little  sorry  for, 
not  her  step-father,  but  her  schoolmaster.  She  didn't 
doubt  that  he  Jiad  liked  her  father— one  didn't  some- 
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how,  doubt  anything  he  said — but  she  knew  that  her 
father  had  found  him  wanting,  always.  That  seemed 
a  hard  fate,  and  she  might  have  pitied  him,  had  things 
been  otherwise. 

She  didn't  light  her  lamp  at  once.  There  were  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  she  didn't  want  to  face  her  father's 
picture  through  tears  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
She  dropped  weakly  into  the  chintz-covered  easy  chair 
he  had  given  her  on  her  twelfth  birthday. 

If  only  she  could  impress  it  upon  Mr.  Anstrtither 
that  she  could  never  feel  differently  towards  him! 
It  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  worse  to  feel  as  she  had 
just  now  than  to  be  in  a  rage.  If  only  he  would  ac- 
cept the  situation  just  as  it  was,  it  would  make  it  so 
much  simpler  for  her.  It  was  impossible  that  she 
should  ever  like  him  ever  so  faintly.  And  yet,  he 
seemed  to  cherish  the  absurd  expectation  that  some 
day  she  would  yield  to  him  as  the  others  had  done. 
He  always  acted  as  if  he  were  merely  checked  for  the 
moment.  Being  a  schoolmaster,  he  might  have  more 
sense  than  that.  He  ought  to  see  that  she  was  not  like 
the  other  children  nor  like  her  mother  who  was  his 
wife.  Rosemary  declared  to  herself  rather  egotis- 
tically that  she  wasn't  like  any  one  of  them;  but  she 
was  all  humility  in  the  hope  that  she  resembled  her 
beloved  father,  however  slightly  and  unworthily,  and 
that  the  resemblance  might  increase  with  the  years. 
But  Mr.  Anstruther  might  understand  from  that  very 
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resemblance,  that  just  as  her  father  could  never  care 
for  him,  so  she,  even  if  he  hadn't  offended  beyond 
pardon  by  causing  her  mother  to  forget  her  father, 
could  never  go  further  than  mere  toleration. 

Lighting  the  lamp,  she  gazed  upon  her  father's  face. 
As  she  gazed,  she  wondered  that  one  should  need  any 
spur  to  keep  his  memory  green  and  fragrant.  Plac- 
ing the  photograph  on  the  table  again,  as  her  tears 
would  have  fallen  upon  it,  the  poet's  daughter  rededi- 
cated  herself  to  her  sacred  task. 

The  girl  wasn't  sure  that  she  was  greatly  at  fault 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  little  fund  towards  the 
monument  had  grown  so  little  since  her  mother's 
marriage.  She  hadn't  spent  a  penny,  and  it  had  been 
against  her  will  and  her  protest  that  anything  had 
been  spent  upon  her.  But  she  had  had  next  to  nothing. 
Anstruther  had  frowned  upon  her  mother's  allowing 
her  the  joy  of  sacrifice.  Since  the  summer,  she  had 
added  to  her  beginning — which  had  been  very  encour- 
aging— only  three  dollars.  If  she  should  keep  on  only 
at  that  rate,  she  would  never  accomplish  it.  And  oh, 
it  ought  to  be  in  place  by  next  summer,  when  Green- 
wich Town  was  to  celebrate  a  new  festival  known  as 
Old  Home  Day. 

Absently  and  without  interest,  Rosemary  had  heard 
Anstruther  speak  at  table  of  various  plans  that  were 
already  forming  for  the  celebration.  Now,  suddenly 
it  came  to  her  that  it  was  imperative  that  the  poet's 
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monument  should  be  in  place  before  that  occasion. 
Among  the  former  inhabitants  returning  for  the  day, 
would  be,  of  course,  a  goodly  number  of  her  father's 
old  friends.  The  monument  would  recall  him  to  their 
minds  as  nothing  else  could,  and  recall  him  as  he  had 
wished  to  be  remembered,  as  a  poet.  For  everyone 
who  came  back  to  Greenwich  Town  would  be  sure  to 
visit  the  cemetery,  she  said  to  herself,  though  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  she  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing. 

It  was  plain  that  she  must  devise  some  special 
method  of  adding  to  her  hoard.  The  girl  thought  of 
selling  her  trinkets.  But  when  she  collected  them, 
they  were  pitifully  few:  a  ring,  two  brooches,  a  small 
locket,  and  a  gold  bracelet  and  Swiss  watch  that  had 
been  her  Grandmother  Greenaway's.  And  even  if 
she  should  take  them  to  Longfield  and  sell  them,  it 
would  be  like  her  mother  to  get  Mr.  Anstruther  to  buy 
them  back.  And  then  she  would  have  to  give  him  the 
money. 

The  evening  passed  and  no  practicable  suggestion 
came  to  her.  Nevertheless,  the  rededication  was  genu- 
ine, and  again  Rosemary's  thoughts  dwelt  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  monument.  Her  interest  in  Old  Home 
Day  had  become  almost  morbid.  She  had  novcr  had 
the  heart  to  take  up  the  Grccmcich  Town  M^ni'.'-r 
since  her  father's  death ;  but  on  the  day  when  the  next 
weekly  issue  came  out,  wishing  to  see  if  there  were  any 
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mention  of  it,  she  resolutely  took  the  paper  to  her 
room  to  look  it  through. 

Always,  in  the  old  days,  she  had  turned  immediately 
to  the  column  where  her  father's  verse  appeared,  pored 
over  that,  and  then  laid  the  paper  down.  Now,  there- 
fore, she  had  no  idea  where  to  look  for  matter  of 
this  sort.  As  she  glanced  over  the  first  page,  her 
eyes  were  arrested  by  the  word  Wanted  appearing  in 
large  capitals  over  and  over  through  half  a  column. 
What  a  sad  word  that  was — wanted!  It  seemed  to 
Rosemary  as  if  it  stood  for  her:  that  was  what  she 
seemed  to  herself  to  be,  one  great,  weary  want.  She 
could  almost  see  a  poem  at  the  head  of  the  third 
column  on  the  editorial  page:  Wanted — a  Monument. 
To  mark  the  grave  of  a  Poet. 

Her  eye  wandered  absently,  half  sadly,  down  the 
list.  But  they  were  extremely  material  wants  with  no 
wistfulness  or  sadness  about  them.  Somebody  wanted 
a  night  watchman  and  someone  else  a  pung  sleigh. 
Someone  wanted  a  bookkeeper  and  someone  a  girl — 

What  was  that?  Rosemary  started.  Cox,  the 
sweets-shop  man,  wanted  a  school-girl  to  assist  his 
clerk  from  now  until  after  Christmas  daily  from  four 
until  six  and  all  Saturday  afternoons.  Liberal  pay 
was  offered,  and  applicants  were  to  call  on  Monday 
at  half  past  four. 

The  girl's  heart  leaped.  It  seemed  too  marvelous 
to  be  true.  To  think  that  upon  taking  up  the  paper 
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for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  year,  she  should 
have  found  exactly  what  she  would  have  longed  for, 
if  she  had  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  It  was 
truly  an  answer  to  her  sad  and  fervent  prayers,  and 
Rosemary  closed  her  eyes,  clasped  her  hands  and 
murmured  a  very  genuine  word  of  gratitude. 

From  the  first,  Rosemary  felt  assured  she  would 
secure  the  place.  It  had  come  to  her  in  a  wonderful, 
mysterious  manner,  and  it  would  help  her  to  carry  out 
her  righteous,  filial  purpose,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that 
she  had  only  to  apply.  Happier  than  she  had  been  for 
many  a  day  in  the  anticipation  of  being  able  to  work 
directly  for  the  end  in  view,  she  was  so  charmingly 
sweet  to  her  mother  and  the  children  that  night  and 
the  following  day,  that  her  mother  believed  that  the 
girl  had  become  reconciled  to  the  situati*  -n — that  her 
step-father's  rescue  of  her  had  really  changed  every- 
thing. 

Anstruther,  however,  though  he  noticed  the  change 
in  the  girl,  thought  otherwise.  He  marveled  at  the 
influence  Rosemary  had  over  the  household,  as  he  re- 
alized the  spell  she  seemed  to  cast  at  will  not  only  upon 
the  younger  children  but  upon  her  mother.  At  the 
same  time  he  said  to  himself,  in  homely  parlance,  that 
Rosemary  had  something  "up  her  sleeve." 

Covered  now  with  several  inches  of  snow,  Green- 
wich Town  was  at  the  height  of  its  winter  beauty. 
Rosemary  was  aware  of  it  and  realized  how  her  father 
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would  have  loved  the  vista,  as  she  flew  up  the  long 
avenue  from  the  academy  to  the  street  after  school  on 
Monday,  so  swiftly  that  she  reached  the  shop  before 
the  appointed  hour. 

Her  long,  loose  coat  was  of  dark  bottle-green  vel- 
veteen and  her  velvet  tarn  o'  shanter  of  the  same  shade. 
The  exercise  had  tinted  her  cheeks,  and  happiness 
shone  from  her  eyes.  Her  grace  and  her  shy  dignity 
added  the  rest.  There  wasn't  a  shadow  of  a  chance 
for  others  who  were  there  before  her  after  Rosemary 
Greenaway  appeared. 

She  was  shown  at  once  to  Cox's  office.  Cox  was  as 
much  amazed  as  he  was  delighted  at  the  chance  of 
having  the  beautiful  Greenaway  girl  in  his  shop  for 
the  holiday  trade — he  would  have  expected  a  royal 
princess  as  readily.  Arrangements  were  speedily  and 
very  pleasantly  concluded.  He  hadn't  expected  to  pay 
but  three  dollars  for  the  fourteen  hours'  service,  but  he 
agreed  to  give  Rosemary  four  dollars  and  a  half  to 
begin,  with  a  possible  rise.  Tears  came  to  the  girl's 
lovely  eyes  as  he  assured  her  that  he  knew  she  would 
be  worth  far  more  to  him  than  any  other  girl  in  the 
place,  for  she  supposed  it  was  because  she  was  her 
father's  daughter.  Though  she  choked  them  back, 
Cox  was  aware  of  them,  and  though  he  didn't  under- 
stand, tried  to  cheer  her  by  prophesying  that  he  might 
want  to  keep  her  after  Christmas. 

He  conducted  the  girl  through  the  establishment, 
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which  was  large,  neat  and  attractive  and  rather  inter- 
esting. Rosemary's  flawless  skin  was  very  transpar- 
ent, and  when  she  was  happy  her  color  came  and  went 
in  bewitching  fashion.  No  one  could  have  helped 
taking  warmly  to  the  sweet,  innocent  girl  who  was 
absolutely  unconscious  of  her  charm,  and  Cox  felt  he 
had  never  done  a  better  stroke  of  business  than  when 
he  captured  her  for  his  shop. 

It  was  late  when,  finally,  after  promising  to  be  on 
hand  next  day,  Rosemary  got  away.  She  realized 
suddenly  that  she  must  run  in  order  to  get  home  in 
time  for  supper.  But  such  was  her  excitement  and 
elation  that  it  was  a  relief  and  a  pleasure  to  run  at  full 
speed.  And  when  finally  she  had  to  slow  down,  the 
anticipation  of  beginning  to-morrow  to  work  con- 
sciously and  directly  for  her  father  and  the  fulfilment 
of  his  last  wish  was  almost  overwhelmingly  thrilling. 

O    J  O 

Dreaming  over  it,  she  lost  time.  And  after  all,  she 
was  late  for  supper.  The  solemn  expression  on  the 
faces  round  the  table — even  little  Em'ly  looked  like  a 
baby  prig- -irritated  the  girl  because  of  its  absurd 
contrast  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  that  had 
kept  her. 

Anstruther  glanced  at  her  inquiringly,  just  as  if  she 
had  come  in  late  at  school,  and  he  expected  an  explana- 
tion or  excuse.  He  helped  her  in  silence,  however, 
but  as  her  mother  handed  her  a  cup  of  chocolate,  she 
said  rather  fretfully: 
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"I  asked  you  to  be  home  early  to-night,  Rosemary. 
We  \vaited  tea  ten  minutes  for  you." 

"I  forgot,"  said  the  girl  shortly.  "Baby,  why  don't 
you  stop  staring  at  me  and  eat  your  supper?" 

"What  kept  you?'1  persisted  her  mother. 

"Oh,  mother,  no  matter  now,"  cried  Rosemary  im- 
patiently. "You  never  used  to  be  so  fussy.  Why 
can't  you — let  me  alone?" 

Rosemary  had  never  spoken  so  before  to  her  mother. 
Tears  came  to  Mrs.  Anstruther's  eyes,  though  only  her 
husband  was  aware  of  them.  He  turned  to  Rosemary, 
waited  a  little,  then  said  quietly:  "Rosemary,  that's 
hardly  the  way  to  speak  to  your  mother,  is  it?': 

Rosemary's  color  deepened.  "If  mother  doesn't 
mind  I  don't  know  why  you  should!"  she  cried  hotly. 

"I  think  your  mother  does  mind,"  he  said  quickly, 
"and  certainly  I  mind  for  her.  I  am  not  willing  to 
hear  her  addressed  in  that  manner.  I  shall  have  to 
ask  you,  Rosemary,  either  to  make  it  right  with  her  at 
once,  or  to  leave  the  table." 

To  say  that  Rosemary  was  surprised  would  be  to 
express  her  sensation  mildly.  Mingled  with  her  wrath 
was  the  profoundest  amazement. 

Never  in  her  life  had  she  been  reproved,  taken  to 
task  in  that  manner.  And  now,  to  be  so  humiliated  at 
the  table,  in  the  presence  of  the  younger  children — 
Rosemary  had  never  conceived  such  a  thing,  could  not 
conceive  it  now.  For  an  instant  she  sat  motionless, 
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her  flashing  eyes  fixed  defiantly  on  her  step-father, 
while  her  mother  and  the  children,  who  for  their  part 
could  as  little  conceive  such  an  event  as  Rosemary  her- 
self, held  their  breath  in  apprehension  and  suspense. 
But  Rosemary's  gaze  faltered  and  fell  before  the 
steady  command  in  her  step-father's  eyes.  In  all  her 
blind  anger  and  perturbation,  she  realized  that  she  was 
powerless  against  him.  Her  antagonist,  her  perse- 
cutor, wras  the  head  of  the  household  of  which  the 
other  members  were  also  hostile  to  her.  She  clenched 
her  hands  in  her  impotence.  But  she  rose  and  without 
a  word  fled  precipitately  from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

T N  her  chamber,  Rosemary  gave  way  to  hot  and  bitter 
tears.  She  had  been  so  happy,  with  the  only  happi- 
ness now  possible  to  her  and  for  the  first  time  in  over 
a  year,  only  to  be  plunged  into  corresponding  wretch- 
edness. Mr.  Anstruther  must  have  somehow  under- 
stood and  resented  her  elation.  In  any  event,  he  knew 
her  sufficiently  well  to  divine  that  any  happiness  she 
might  have  was  connected  with  her  father's  memory. 
Traitor  and  tyrant,  indeed,  that  man  had  shown  him- 
self to-night — of  all  nights — in  his  true  colors. 

Presently  it  came  to  the  girl  that  her  whole  future 
was  imperilled.  Now  that  he  had  begun  openly  and 
personally  to  tyrannize  over  her  and  had  found  himself 
successful,  he  would  keep  on.  He  had  treated  her, 
her  father's  confidante  whom  he  had  always  treated 
as  an  equal  friend,  as  if  she  had  been  a  child — had 
actually  ordered  her  to  leave  the  table.  He  had  done 
so,  moreover,  with  the  support  of  her  mother  and  the 
approval  of  the  children  whom  he  had  won  over  and 
bribed,  and  henceforth  she  had  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  but  tyranny.  And  when  she  tried  to  imagine 

how  her  father  would  have  felt  at  such  indignity,  it 
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was  more  than  she  could  bear.     She  cried  until  her 
head  throbbed  wildly  and  her  eyes  ached. 

Quite  unaware  that  she  was  an  egotist  and  a  spoiled 
child — as  truly  she  could  hardly  have  escaped  being — 
Rosemary  did  not  realize  how  largely  her  emotion  was 
made  up  of  pique  and  anger.  But  after  she  had  cried 
until  she  could  cry  no  longer,  she  felt  a  certain  relief. 
And  though  her  head  was  aching  and  she  felt  ex- 
hausted, there  was  something  more  active  than  relief 
within  her  reach.  Presently  she  was  dreaming  almost 
happily  of  her  new  work. 

As  she  was  momentarily  interrupted  by  a  sob,  she 
realized  how  utterly  depressed  she  must  have  been, 
had  this  happened  a  week  earlier.  X»w  she  could  dis- 
miss it  from  her  mind  while  she  reckoned  up  the  money 
she  should  have  added  to  her  fund  by  Christmas. 
How  happy  she  would  be  on  Saturday  nights  when  she 
should  receive  her  pay,  and  how  good  it  would  be  to 
be  able  to  make  regular  visits  to  the  -livings  bank.  In 
any  case,  she  would  have  done  her  best,  but  she  meant 
to  be  unremitting  in  her  effort  to  show  Mr.  G>x  that 
she  appreciated  his  kindness.  And  she  couldn't  help 
looking  forward  with  considerable  confidence  to  con- 
tinuing after  Christmas  and  all  through  the  year.  In 
which  case  the  hope  of  having  a  small  stone  bearing 
the  desired  inscription  in  place  before  Old  Home  D 
didn't  seem  vain. 

Wherefore,  when  Sally  came  rather  apprehensively 
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to  her  sister's  door  just  after  eight,  she  was  surprised 
to  find  Rosemary  looking  almost  cheerful.  Rosemary 
never  looked  really  cheerful  nowadays;  but  though 
she  showed  traces  of  tears,  she  didn't  look  so  pensive 
as  usual.  And  she  did  not,  as  the  child  had  feared, 
spurn  the  tray  of  food  she  brought. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sight  of  the  tempting  lunch 
made  the  girl  feel  suddenly  hungry.  She  had  had  a 
long,  strenuous  day,  and  had  eaten  little,  excitement 
taking  away  her  appetite  at  noon.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  her  mother  had  felt  conscience-stricken — 
as  well  she  might — and  had  sent  the  hot  supper  as  a 
peace  offering,  she  accepted  it  with  condescending 
gentleness.  But  about  to  taste  it,  she  turned  suddenly 
to  her  sister  who  was  perched  on  the  footboard  of  the 
bed. 

"Sally,  does  Mr.  Anstruther  know  of  this?"  she 
demanded. 

Sally  admitted  that  he  did. 

"Did  mother  have  to  coax  him?" 

"Oh,  no,  Rosemary,  he — thought  of  it  himself," 
Sally  faltered.  "He  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  sleep. 
He" 

Sally  paused.  She  did  not  know  whether  it  would 
make  the  matter  better  or  worse  to  explain  that  daddy 
had  prepared  it  himself.  In  any  event,  she  had  no 
chance.  Rosemary  held  out  the  tray  stiffly. 

"Sally,   will   you   please   take   this   straight   down 
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stairs,"  she  commanded  with  dignity.  Sally  took  it 
sadly  and  with  a  sense  of  guilt. 

"Good  night,  Rosemary/'  she  said  timidly.  But 
her  sister  made  no  response. 

Next  morning  Rosemary  woke  with  a  sensation  of 
oppression,  and  immediately  the  recollection  of  the 
indignity  she  had  suffered  was  upon  her.  She  felt 
that  she  couldn't  possibly  endure  meeting  Anstruthcr. 
and  waited  to  go  down  until  after  she  should  see  him 
start  for  school  from  her  window.  She  wasn't  at  all 
sure  that  she  shouldn't  receive  a  sharp  summons  to  the 
breakfast  table,  which  she  knew  she  should  be  obliged 
to  obey.  But  none  came,  and  finally  she  saw  the 
schoolmaster  striding  up  the  avenue  as  early  and  as 
hastily  as  eevr.  Then  she  descended  in  dignified 
fashion. 

Against  her  will,  Mrs.  Anstruther  was  impressed 
by  her  daughter's  air  of  injury,  of  martyrdom,  indeed. 
In  her  husband's  absence,  his  moral  support  weakened, 
and  she  felt  almost  guilty  in  the  presence  of  the  beauti- 
ful, gentle  and  rather  tragic  Rosemary.  She  brought 
in  the  dainty  breakfast  she  had  kept  warm  for  her,  and 
hovered  about  the  girl  while  she  ate  it,  chatting  in  a 
pleasant  but  rather  nervous  manner.  And  Rosemary 
responded  graciously  and  kissed  her  mother  in  token 
of  forgiveness  as  she  set  forth  for  school.  After  all, 
she  couldn't  help  it — now. 

None  the  less,  she  didn't  yet  feel  so  kindly  towards 
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her  as  to  be  willing  to  confide  her  beautiful  secret  to 
her.  She  would  tell  her  to-morrow  —  to-day,  she 
simply  couldn't.  She  \vould  only  ask  permission  to  be 
out  until  supper  time  to-night. 

She  was  grateful  beyond  words,  however,  to  have  it 
to  hug  to  her  own  sore  heart.  Without  it,  she  didn't 
know  how  she  could  have  borne  even  to  have  seen  An- 
struther,  to  say  nothing  of  reciting  her  lessons  to  him 
at  school,  and  what  was  far  worse,  sitting  at  the  same 
table  with  him  at  home. 

Nevertheless,  delightful  as  the  secret  was,  the  morn- 
ing was  long  and  unhappy.  The  disgrace,  the  first  of 
Rosemary's  life  rankled  painfully.  The  girl  had 
alwrays  been  quiet  and  docile  at  school,  and  at  home  she 
never  spoke  to  her  step-father  unless  she  was  compelled 
to,  and  then  very  briefly,  and  he  noticed  no  difference 
in  her  demeanor.  But  her  mother  and  the  younger 
children  —  Sally  in  particular  —  were  aware  of  her 
smoldering  wrath,  and  dreaded  some  terrifying  out- 
break of  rebellion  on  her  part.  But  when  the  noon 
dinner,  which  brought  the  family  together,  passed 
without  untoward  accident,  they  breathed  freely. 

That  week  chanced  to  be  the  best  for  coasting  of  all 
the  winter.  A  back  road,  little  traveled,  not  far  from 
the  academy,  which  led  upwards  gradually  for  over 
a  mile,  had  been  a  favorite  coast  for  the  school-children 
for  two  generations  or  more.  As  long  as  the  snow 
remained,  the  academy  boys  and  girls  brought  their 
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double-runners  to  school,  had  one  coast  each  recess, 
two  and  sometimes  three  at  noon,  and  an  indefinite 
number  after  school  was  dismissed  for  the  day.  The 
rule  that  limited  the  sport  to  one  slide  during  the 
fifteen-minute  recess  was  self-evident  and  of  long 
standing.  There  was  time  only  to  walk  briskly  to  the 
top,  spin  down  and  reach  the  building  before  the  bell 
rang.  And  yet,  until  Mr.  Anstruther  came  to  the 
school  as  master,  there  hadn't  been  a  year  when  the 
rule  hadn't  been  broken  at  least  once.  But  somehow, 
since  his  coming,  rules  hadn't  been  broken,  though 
never  had  school  been  such  a  pleasant  and  even  ex- 
citing place. 

Though  it  seemed  so  long  and  hard  to  Rosemary, 
that  was  a  wonderful  winter  day.  The  early  part  of 
the  afternoon  dragged  painfully  for  the  girl,  and  when 
recess  came  she  decided  suddenly  to  go  out  and  cool 
her  burning  cheeks  by  a  coast  on  Ned  Mitchell's  double- 
runner.  She  hadn't  been  on  the  hill  before  that 
season,  and  as  they  came  flying  down,  the  thrilling 
excitement  of  it  seemed  exactly  what  her  sore  and 
wounded  spirit  craved.  As  she  alighted  reluctantly 
almost  at  the  academy  gates,  her  cheeks  glowed  and 
her  eyes  shone  like  stars. 

"Oh,  Ned,  did  you  ever  have  such  a  wonderful  slide 
in  your  life?'  she  cried.  "But,  oh,  it  was  over  so 
quickly!  Wasn't  it  short?" 

Ned  colored  faintly. 
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"It  sure  was,"  he  agreed. 

"It  seems  as  if  I  just  must  have  another!"  she 
exclaimed. 

Ned  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears,  but  he  concealed 
his  surprise  at  quiet  Rosemary's  enthusiasm. 

"Come  on  then,  we'll  have  another,"  he  said  coolly, 
jerking  the  sled  about.  "Why  not?" 

For  a  second  Rosemary  hesitated.  Had  the  bell 
rung  at  that  instant,  she  would  have  come  to  herself 
at  once  and  gone  in.  But  it  didn't  ring.  Suddenly 
she  took  hold  of  the  rope  with  Ned  and  started 
running. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

girl  and  boy  ran  on  in  wild  excitement  and 
were  nearly  two-thirds  the  distance  to  the  summit 
before  the  bell  rang.  By  that  time,  it  only  added  to  the 
sense  of  excitement.  Rosemary  laughed  gayly  as  she 
heard  it,  and  Ned  was  in  paradise  to  hear  her  actually 
laugh  out. 

He  wouldn't  allow  her  to  run  over  the  last  very 
steep  pitch,  but  they  walked  very  fast.  Reaching  the 
top,  Ned  brought  the  double-runner  around  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  they  piled  on  without  losing  an  instant, 
though  Ned  did  not  start  down  until  he  was  assured 
that  Rosemary  had  hold  of  the  railing  of  his  fine  new 
sled  with  both  hands.  Again  they  flew  down  the  long 
incline,  and  this  time  it  was,  somehow,  vastly  more 
thrilling. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  Rosemary  was  still  in  a 
dream,  and  not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they  made  their 
way  back  to  the  academy.  As  they  entered  the  quiet 
school-room,  Ned  suddenly  became  self-conscious. 
But  he  needn't  have  been,  for  every  one  looked  at 

Rosemary,  \vho  was  as  unconscious  as  ever.     The 
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girl's  cheeks  were  of  the  most  exquisite  rose  color 
imaginable,  her  soft,  dusky  hair  was  loosened  about 
her  face,  her  dreamy  eyes  bright  with  excitement  yet 
without  losing  their  faraway  look,  her  lovely  lips 
parted.  In  truth,  she  was  such  a  vision  of  youthful 
loveliness  that  she  seemed  to  stun,  quite  to  take  away 
the  breath  of  everyone  in  the  place,  the  schoolmaster 
not  excepted. 

But  the  latter  sighed  within  himself.  It  was  the 
first  instance  since  he  had  come  to  the  academy  when 
his  authority  had  been  really  challenged — and  by  those 
two !  Ned  Mitchell  was  the  finest  lad  in  school  and  a 
real  friend  of  the  master's  and  Rosemary  was — Rose- 
mary! 

He  knew,  moreover,  just  how  Ned  had  felt,  knew 
with  the  most  thorough  sort  of  knowledge.  When  he 
had  been  a  boy  at  the  academy,  he  had  done  the  same 
thing  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  he  admired  and  had  thought 
it  well  worth  the  whipping  that  followed.  As  for  the 
girl  in  this  case,  he  knew  that  Rosemary  was  sulky  and 
resentful;  but  the  light  in  her  eyes  made  him  realize 
more  than  ever  how  unfortunately  she  had  been  shut 
out  from  youthful  companionship  and  healthful  sports. 

Halting  his  class,  he  waited  until  the  two  malefac- 
tors had  taken  their  seats. 

"You  went  up  Skinner's  Hill  for  a  second  coast,  I 
infer,  Mitchell?"  he  asked  in  a  business-like  way. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ned  admitted  rather  sheepishly. 
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"Knowing,  of  course,  that  it  is  against  the  rules  to 
do  so/' 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  you,  Rosemary — you  understood?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Anstruther.  It  was  me — I — who  wanted 
to.  It  was  all  my  fault,"  she  said  defiantly. 

The  schoolmaster  saw  that  Ned  was  about  to  en- 
deavor to  shoulder  all  the  blame,  but  he  wasn't  minded 
to  lose  any  more  time  than  necessary. 

"Will  you  come  to  the  desk,  Mitchell,"  he  said 
shortly. 

In  the  intense  quiet  which  prevailed,  he  drew  from 
a  drawer  of  the  desk  a  large  and  heavy  ruler. 

"Hold  out  your  hand,"  he  bade  him,  in  the  same 
brisk,  business-like  manner,  and  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner  to  inflict  half  a  dozen  stiff  blows  upon  the  palm 
of  first  one  hand  and  then  the  other. 

"That's  all.  Don't  let  it  happen  again,  Mitchell," 
he  said  gravely.  Then  he  looked  at  the  other  culprit. 

"Rosemary,  you  will  remain  an  hour  after  school 
every  night  for  two  weeks,"  he  announced. 

He  resumed  his  class.  Even  as  Rosemary's  lip 
curled  scornfully,  her  heart  sank  coldly.  \Yhat  had 
she  done.  Oh,  what  had  she  done!  On  a  sudden  it 
came  to  her  how  foolish,  how  wrorse  than  foolish  she 
had  been!  Of  all  unpardonable  things,  to  think  that 
she  should  have  allowed  herself  to  fall  into  his  power 
at  this  time,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  about 
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to  begin  upon  the  fulfilment  of  what  was  more  sacred 
than  a  solemn  vow. 

She  had  played  into  his  hands.  She  would  have  to 
beg  off  from  him.  Only  last  night  he  had  sent  her 
away  from  the  table,  and  now  she  would  have  to  go 
to  him  and  humble  herself  before  him  in  order  to  get 
away.  Oh,  why  had  she  been  so  thoughtless,  so 
wickedly  thoughtless! 

The  girl  could  have  wept  from  chagrin  and  mortifi- 
cation and  impotent  vexation.  Fortunately,  she  had 
no  other  recitation,  but  though  she  kept  her  eyes  on  her 
book  she  couldn't  study  or  even  read.  She  was  in  a 
very  agony  of  uncertainty.  It  seemed  to  her  that  it 
would  kill  her  to  be  late  at  Cox's  on  her  first  day ;  but 
she  knew  there  would  be  a  struggle  before  she  could 
get  away,  and  feared  that  it  might  take  some  time. 
And  suppose  some  one  should  engage  the  schoolmaster 
in  conversation,  as  was  so  commonly  the  case,  and  she 
should  have  to  wait  for  that  ? 

But  school  had  been  a  solemn  place  since  recess,  and 
the  large  room  was  cleared  in  record  time  after  the 
bell.  Rosemary's  heart  was  in  her  mouth,  but  the 
moment  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  last  one,  she 
presented  herself  at  the  master's  desk. 

"Mr.  Anstruther,  I  can't  possibly  stay/'  she  said 
stiffly.  "I've  got  an  engagement.  Mother  said  I 
might  go." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silence  a  few  seconds. 
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"Very  well,  then  we  will  let  the  two  weeks  begin  to- 
morrow," he  said  kindly. 

"But  I  can't  stay  to-morrow,  either !"  she  cried  ex- 
citedly. 

He  sighed.  "Then  we'll  put  it  one  day  further  and 
begin  on  Thursday,"  he  said  patiently. 

"But  I  can't  do  it  Thursday.  I  can't  stay  at  all. 
There's  something  every  single  day  that  I've  got  to 
do !"  she  cried  vehemently. 

Anstruther  frowned,  but  it  was  only  because  of 
perplexity. 

"I  am  sorry,  Rosemary,  but  I  can't  let  you  off.  You 
broke  a  well-known  rule,  and  more  or  less  deliberately, 
I  fancy,  and  you  must  pay  the  penalty." 

"But  I  can't  stay  after  school.  I'll  do  anything 
else!"  she  cried.  There's  something  I  must  do.  I 
have  promised." 

'You  should  have  thought  of  that  before,"  he  said 
coolly.  'You  broke  the  rule  deliberately,  did  you  not, 
Rosemary?" 

She  didn't  answer.  The  situation  was  monstrous. 
She  must  go  and  within  ten  minutes  at  the  very  most, 
and  then  she  would  be  only  barely  in  time. 

"I'll  stay  in  both  recesses  every  day  for  two  weeks 
and  come  half  an  hour  early  at  noon,"  she  proposed. 
That  would  be  exactly  the  same.  Or  I'll  do  it  for 
four  weeks  if  you  wish.  I'd  be  glad  to." 

"I  thought  you  understood  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
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keeping  pupils  in  at  recess,  Rosemary,"  he  said  gravely. 
"And  I  know  your  mother  wouldn't  like  you  to  rush 
off  that  way  after  dinner." 

Rosemary  clasped  her  hands.  She  raised  her  eyes 
desperately. 

"Then  you  can  do  to  me  what  you  did  to  Ned,"  she 
declared. 

"I  couldn't — to  a  girl,  Rosemary." 

"Then  you're  not  fair !"  she  cried,  tears  of  impotent 
anger  coming  to  her  eyes.  "Ned's  all  through  with 
his  punishment  and  you  want  to  keep  mine  dragging 
on  for  two  weeks.  It's  not  fair !  It  is  just  as  unfair 
as  it  can  be !" 

The  schoolmaster's  lips  twitched. 

"I  have  known  people  before  now  to  cry  because 
they  had  been  whipped,  but  I  never  knew  or  heard  of 
an  instance  before  when  anyone  cried  to  be  whipped," 
he  remarked  facetiously. 

"Ned  is  free  now  to  do  as  he  likes.  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  be  so  unjust  to  me !"  she  cried  vehemently. 

"Now  Rosemary,  see  here,"  he  began,  and  the  girl 
must  have  been  callous  indeed  not  to  feel  moved  by  the 
kindness  that  wrought  out  upon  his  face  a  fineness 
better  than  beauty.  "Why  don't  you  try  to  see  what 
confidence  and  gentleness  might  do?  Suppose  you 
were  to  say  to  me  that  you  broke  the  rule  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness  or  bravado,  and  that  you  are  sorry 
now?  Somehow,  I  can't  help  feeling  that  if  you  were 
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to  say  something  to  that  effect,  we  could  patch  things 
up  in  no  time  and  both  be  more  comfortable  into  the 
bargain." 

Secretly,  Rosemary  was  touched.  But  she  remem- 
bered last  night,  and  set  her  pretty  lips  stubbornly. 

"You  are  not  fair  to  me  unless  you  punish  us  alike 
for  the  same  thing,"  she  insisted.  "By  making  mine 
different  from  Ned's,  you  make  me  break  my  word. 
You — you  just  want  me  to  be  dishonorable." 

The  schoolmaster  was  very  pale. 

"Very  well,  if  you  insist,"  he  said  quietly  and  rather 
wearily.  And  he  took  out  the  big  ruler.  Rosemary 
held  out  her  hand  without  bidding. 

She  held  it  rather  scornfully,  moreover,  with  the 
vague  intention  of  making  an  ironical  remark  after- 
wards in  regard  to  his  only  pretending.  But  she  had 
no  need.  The  schoolmaster  did  not,  indeed,  inflict 
such  heavy  blows  on  her  hand  as  he  had  dealt  Ned, 
neither  did  he  pretend.  The  four  smart  blows  she 
received  on  the  palm  of  each  hand  were  painful  and 
stinging,  and  Rosemary  had  to  bite  her  lip  to  keq> 
from  crying.  And  when  she  left  the  academy,  she  \\ 
in  such  a  fury  of  wrath,  that  it  was  probably  as  well 
that  she  had  to  run  every  step  to  Cox's  in  order  to  get 
there  in  time. 


CHAPTER   XV 

'TSHE  schoolmaster  got  the  big  ruler  out  of  sight 
in  much  the  same  manner  he  had  on  another  occa- 
sion put  the  empty  bird  cage  on  the  cupboard  and  shut 
the  door.  He  wondered  what  his  wife  would  think. 
She  would  be  utterly  incredulous.  She  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it  possible.  The  only  thing  was,  that  she  would 
never  know  it.  He  knew  that  he  could  never  tell  her, 
and  he  knew  Rosemary  wouldn't. 

He  wondered  wearily  what  the  child  had  in  her  head 
now.  Where  was  it  that  she  wanted  to  go  every 
night  ?  Could  it  be  that  she  wished  to  go  to  the  ceme- 
tery, to  her  father's  grave?  True,  she  had  spoken 
of  giving  her  promise.  But  it  might  have  been  a  whis- 
pered vow  which  was  as  binding  to  her  as  a  solemn 
oath. 

However,  vow  or  no  vow,  he  couldn't  have  the  deli- 
cate girl  lingering  there  in  cold  weather  with  snow  on 
the  ground.  He  usually  remained  at  the  academy  for 
an  hour  at  the  least  after  the  close  of  school,  but  now 
he  gathered  up  his  things  and  strolled  past  the  ceme- 
tery. There  was  no  one  there,  however,  and  he  went 
home.  His  wife  thought  Rosemary  had  gone  to  Jane 
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Clement's,  as  she  had  given  her  permission  to  remain 
out  until  supper  time.  He  thought  otherwise,  but 
decided  to  wait  another  day  before  making  up  his  mind 
whether  he  ought  to  pursue  the  matter. 

Rosemary,  meanwhile,  forgot  her  indignation  and 
humiliation  and  her  grief  in  the  excitement  of  the  first 
two  hours  at  Cox's.  The  manager  himself  explained 
her  duties  to  her  in  the  kindest  way,  quite  as  if  she  were 
doing  him  a  favor,  instead  of  being,  as  she  truly  felt 
herself  to  be,  his  humble  and  grateful  servant.  The 
procedure  was  simple,  and  as  there  had  never  been 
anything  small  or  niggardly  about  the  establishment, 
it  was  also  pleasant.  It  was  like  a  game,  weighing  the 
mixtures,  and  agreeable  to  be  told  always  to  add  one 
or  two  pieces  of  candy  after  the  scale  balanced. 

A  goodly  number  of  young  folk  came  in  to  buy 
sweets,  lingering  to  laugh  and  talk.  The  shop  was 
full,  indeed,  very  shortly  after  Rosemary  had  weighed 
the  first  purchase,  and  she  had  the  grateful  sensation 
of  adding  wealth  to  the  establishment.  That  sensa- 
tion was  emphasized  between  five  and  six,  when  a  great 
many  gentlemen  came  in  from  business,  buying  much 
more  extravagantly  than  the  younger  people,  and  each 
with  a  pleasant  word  to  say.  Rosemary's  cheeks 
glowed  and  her  eyes  shone,  and  she  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  there  wasn't  some  mistake  when  the  whistle 
blew  for  six  o'clock. 

Cox  put  up  the  shutters  promptly. 
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"You  have  taken  hold  wonderfully,  Miss  Greena- 
way,"  he  said  very  kindly.  "I  expect  by  the  end  of 
another  week,  you'll  be  asking  for  a  raise,  and  I  ain't 
so  sure  you  won't  be  worth  it." 

Though  she  had  plenty  of  time,  and  though  she  had 
stood  for  two  hours,  on  top  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
day,  the  girl  couldn't  help  running  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  home  for  sheer  eagerness.  She  was  there- 
fore in  ample  time  to  make  herself  tidy  and  present 
herself  at  table  on  the  stroke  of  half  past  six. 

She  didn't  even  mind  meeting  her  step-father — at 
least  she  had  no  special  grudge  against  him  because  of 
what  had  happened  at  school.  In  the  happiness  of  her 
new  outlook,  she  owned  that  she  had  gotten  herself 
into  the  scrape  and  was  more  than  thankful  that  it 
hadn't  been  inextricable,  as  it  might  so  well  have  been. 
She  simply  couldn't  face  the  thought  of  what  might 
have  happened  if  he  had  insisted  upon  her  remaining 
after  school  and  she  had  lost  this  wonderful  position 
at  Cox's.  It  seemed  a  part  of  the  general  felicity  that 
had  attended  this  opportunity  from  the  very  first  that 
she  should  have  been  enabled  to  prevail  upon  such  a  set 
and  stubborn  person  as  Mr.  Anstruther.  And  if  he 
had  gained  any  satisfaction  from  hitting  hard,  he  was 
quite  welcome ! 

Her  excitement  lingered.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
couldn't  wait  for  the  time  to  come  round  when  she 
should  return  to  Cox's,  even  though  dreaming  of  it  and 
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looking  ahead  to  Christmas  and  beyond  would  occupy 
her  leisure  as  it  hadn't  been  occupied  for  many  a  day. 
Her  eyes  softly  bright,  her  cheeks  beautifully  pink,  she 
talked  more  at  the  table  than  she  had  ever  done  since 
her  mother's  second  marriage,  and  Mrs.  Anstruther 
and  the  children  were  spellbound.  Her  step-father, 
who  was  unwontedly  silent  and  looked  tired,  said  to 
himself  that  he  needn't  be  further  concerned  over  what 
Rosemary's  pre-engagement  had  been.  But  presently 
he  began  to  wonder  if  her  excitement  were  quite 
healthy.  And  very  shortly  he  decided  that  it  was  not. 

Waggles,  who  was  excluded  not  only  from  the 
dining-room  but  from  the  house  during  meal  hours, 
suddenly  poked  his  way  in,  and  marching  straight  to 
Rosemary  buried  his  ragged  head  in  her  lap  as  if 
craving  sanctuary.  Smiling  and  flushing,  Rosemary 
caressed  the  puppy  gently,  and  her  mother  suffered  him 
:  remain — a  proof  of  Waggle's  sagacity  in  singling 
out  the  one  person  with  whom  he  was  safe. 

"Oh,  Rosemary!"  cried  Jack  suddenly.  "Oh, 
Mother!  Listen!  Wags  came  to  school  to-day — 
walked  right  in  to  my  room.  I  guess  the  door  wasn't 
shut  tight.  Anyhow,  he  poked  it  open  and  came  in 
looking  'zactly  as  if  he  was  laughing.  Miss  Bliss  was 
mad  as  hops — told  him  to  go  right  out,  but  he  wouldn't 
— just  wagged  his  tail  and  sort  o'  kep'  out  o'  her  way. 
I  raised  my  hand  and  asked  as  polite  as  I  could  should 
I  take  him  out,  but  she  said  no  in  a  stuck-up  way  and 
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started  after  him.  Waggles  thought  'twas  a  game, 
and  scampered  round  and  seemed  to  be  laughing  to 
kill  hisself.  Then  she  got  madder  and  I  was  'fraid 
she'd  kill  him  sure  enough.  She  got  him  into  a  corner, 
and  was  going  to  grab  his  collar — she  ain't  afraid  of 
anything,  I'll  say  that  for  her — and  then — what  you 
'spose  Waggles  did?" 

"Oh,  Jack!"  cried  Sally,  "he  didn't  bite  her?" 

"He  sat  right  down  and  held  up  his  paws  and  began 
to  beg.  Miss  Bliss  was  sort  o'  took  aback  and  stared 
at  him  hard.  Then  he  shuts  one  eye  and  waves  his 
paw  at  her  very  slow — like  this — and  my  goodness  she 
began  to  laugh  and  laugh.  She  went  back  to  her  desk 
and  laughed  more  and  more.  Then  when  she  got  her 
breath,  she  said  for  me  to  take  him  out  and  see  he 
didn't  follow  me  any  more." 

Rosemary  looked  at  the  puppy  and  smiled.  He  shut 
one  eye,  and  she  began  to  laugh  wildly.  Then  sud- 
denly she  buried  her  face  in  her  arm  and  began  to  sob 
more  wildly.  Slipping  from  her  chair,  gently  mindful 
of  Waggles,  she  hurried  from  the  room. 

Her  mother  followed  her  and  remained  with  her 
until  she  was  calm.  Then  she  heated  some  milk  and 
Rosemary  drank  it  and  went  to  bed.  She  would  have 
confided  her  secret  to  her  mother,  but  that  senseless  fit 
of  crying  seemed  to  have  exhausted  her,  and  she  post- 
poned it  until  the  morrow. 

As  she  sat  in  the  living-room  next  morning,  looking 
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over  her  Latin  lesson,  her  step-father  came  in  and 
stood  over  her  chair. 

"Rosemary,  I  see  that  you  are  not  well,"  he  said 
very  kindly.  "I  didn't  realize  it  until  last  night.  If 
I  had,  I  should  have  been  more  patient  yesterday  at 
school  and  at  supper  the  night  before.  I  hope  you 
won't  lay  it  up  against  me — my  severity?' 

As  he  smiled,  again,  the  kindness  of  his  ugly  face 
was  all  but  irresistible.  He  held  out  his  hand. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right.  I  don't  mind,"  she  said,  drop- 
ping her  eyes  quickly  on  her  book  as  if  she  hadn't  seen 
his  hand. 

His  smile  replaced  by  a  look  of  patience,  Anstruther 
went  on  his  \vay  to  school. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

TJ  EALIZING  yet  more  keenly,  as  she  meditated 
upon  it,  the  thoughtlessness  which  had  risked  and 
might  have  wrecked  the  success  of  the  one  opportunity 
that  had  come  to  her  since  her  step-father's  advent  to 
fulfill  her  father's  wish,  Rosemary  determined  to  be 
extremely  circumspect  henceforth,  both  at  home  and 
at  school.  Therefore,  she  felt  that  she  must  at  once 
acquaint  her  mother  with  the  fact  that  she  had  taken 
the  position  at  Cox's.  For  if  she  should  hear  of  it 
first  in  any  other  way,  Mr.  Anstruther  would  be  sure 
to  think  she  hadn't  been  sufficiently  respectful. 

There  was  no  chance  in  the  morning,  but  Rosemary 
said  to  herself  she  would  do  it  the  moment  Mr.  An- 
struther started  back  to  the  academy  after  dinner.  He 
usually  went  back  early,  but  that  day  he  hung  about  so 
long  that  Rosemary  began  to  fear  that  she  would  have 
to  walk  back  with  him  if  she  wanted  to  be  on  time. 
And  when  he  finally  left,  there  wasn't  time  to  explain. 
Jack  and  Sally  were  with  their  mother,  moreover,  so 
Rosemary  only  whispered  in  her  ear  that  she  wouldn't 
be  back  until  supper  time. 

"It's  something  perfectly  splendid,  mother,"  the  girl 
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added  in  a  low  tone.  And  she  looked  so  lovely  and 
innocent  and  appealing  that  her  mother  kissed  her 
tenderly  and  smiled  her  acquiescence. 

The  day  passed  quickly  at  school.  Barring  the  ex- 
ception of  yesterday,  Rosemary  was  always  exemplary 
of  behavior.  To-day,  however,  she  seemed  less  stiff; 
she  seemed,  rather  than  docile,  eagerly  compliant. 
Ned  Mitchell  and  Jane  Clement  were  the  only  school- 
mates with  whom  Rosemary  had  anything  to  do.  Xed 
noticed  at  once  that  Rosemary's  attitude  to  her  step- 
father was  different,  and  everyone  saw  with  surprise 
that  at  the  close  of  school  she  left  her  seat  and  walked 
out  with  the  others,  the  schoolmaster  offering  no  objec- 
tion. Whereat  Ned  and  Jane  decided  that  the  two 
had  "made  up,"  and  both  rejoiced  sincerely. 

The  second  night  at  Cox's  was  quite  a?  pleasant  and 
exciting  as  the  first.  Indeed  it  was  more  exciting,  for 
the  shop  was  crowded  up  to  the  moment  of  closing; 
and  understanding  the  process  better,  Rosemary  was 
more  at  her  ease,  though  she  was  always  a  bit  shy.  She 
liked  everything  about  the  work  and  didn't  mind  stand- 
ing at  all.  Indeed,  she  didn't  realize  that  she  was 
standing.  And  she  had  never  dreamed  that  people 
were  so  pleasant  and  kind,  so  grateful  to  one  who 
merely  did  what  she  was  royally  paid  to  do.  Already, 
she  felt  that  she  must  keep  on  after  Christmas.  She 
didn't  see  how  she  ever  went  through  the  long  days 
without  this  to  look  forward  to.  But  she  was  prac- 
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tically  sure  that  Cox  would  wish  to  keep  her,  for  he 
was  still  kinder  and  praised  her  work  extravagantly. 
As  she  left  the  shop  at  six,  she  was  planning  to  visit 
the  cemetery  to-morrow  at  noon.  She  felt  she 
couldn't  wait  until  Saturday. 

Meantime,  Anstruther  had  had  an  uncomfortable 
day.  He  was  seriously  concerned  about  Rosemary, 
fearing  her  hysterical  outbreak  of  the  night  previous 
indicated  serious  exhaustion.  And  he  was  the  more 
uneasy  because  of  the  girl's  mother.  Emily  took 
things  so  to  heart — especially  anything  connected  with 
this  beautiful,  wilful  oldest  daughter  who  was  ever 
an  increasingly  perplexing  problem.  His  W7ife  had 
had  a  difficult,  rather  cheerless  existence  hitherto.  He 
had  so  longed  to  make  her  comfortable  and  happy; 
instead  of  which,  his  coming  into  the  family  had 
seemed  to  bring  only  new  friction  and  increasing 
cares.  Rosemary's  hostility  to  him  hurt  her  mother 
more  keenly  than  it  hurt  him — perhaps  because  to  her 
Rosemary  seemed  a  personage  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. He  realized  that  his  wife  must  live  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  apprehension.  She  was  always  fearful 
of  an  explosion. 

Leaving  the  academy  at  five  that  night  for  the  post 
office,  he  decided  on  the  way  to  step  into  Cox's  and  get 
some  sweets  to  take  home.  His  wife  liked  them,  and 
the  children,  of  course.  Perhaps  something  of  that 
sort  might  help  restore  the  sense  of  serenity  in  the 
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household  which  the  past  two  evenings  had  shocked 
and  dissipated. 

Cheered  by  the  thought,  he  strode  rapidly  over  the 
snowy  highway  which  he  preferred  to  the  flagged 
walks.  Visiting  the  post  office  first  to  exchange  a  few 
wrords  with  the  postmaster  in  regard  to  the  pr  na- 
ries  for  the  Old  Home  Day  celebration,  he  tened 
back  to  Cox's  and  entered  the  brilliantly  lighted  estab- 
lishment to  find  it  crowded  as  he  had  never  seen  it 
before. 

Stopping  just  inside  the  door  to  remove  and  polish 
his  glasses,  which  had  clouded  with  steam,  he  replaced 
them  instantly.  Forgetting  his  errand,  he  was  out  of 
the  shop  before  anyone  had  noticed  his  entrance,  and 
was  striding  over  the  snow  towards  home  at  a  speed 
that  made  his  former  progress  seem  like  snail's  pace. 

Reaching  the  house,  Anstruthcr  threw  his  cap  on  the 
table  in  the  entry  and  rushing  through  the  living-room 
and  dining-room  in  search  of  his  wife,  appeared  before 
her  in  the  kitchen  in  his  heavy  great-coat  with  his 
books  under  his  arm.  Usually  the  quietest  person  in 
the  household  and  the  most  deliberate  of  speech,  he 
startled  her  by  his  vehemence. 

"Emily,"  he  cried,  "what  in  heaven's  name  is  the 
meaning  of  Rosemary's  standing  behind  the  counter 
at  that  man  Cox's  weighing  out  and  selling  candies 
and  flirting  with  all  the  young  men  in  Greenwich 
Town  ?" 
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Mrs.  Anstruther  was  less  in  awe  of  her  husband 
than  of  her  eldest  daughter.  Startled  and  surprised 
and  troubled  as  she  was,  she  wasn't  however,  excited. 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  in  the  world 
what  you  are  talking  about,  Triad,"  she  said,  taking 
his  bag  and  trying  to  reach  up  to  pull  his  coat  down 
from  his  shoulders.  "It  sounds  as  if  you  were  talk- 
ing in  your  sleep.  Take  off  your  coat,  you  great, 
strapping  boy,  and  sit  down  by  the  fire  and  explain 
yourself.  Rosemary  in  Cox's!  Rosemary  flirting! 
Oh,  Thad !" 

"She  said  last  night  that  you  gave  her  permis- 
sion," he  insisted,  rather  like  a  boy  indeed.  "I  see 
now — that  was  why  she  couldn't  stay  after  school!" 

"But  I  thought  Rosemary  was  always  a  good  girl 
at  school!"  her  mother  exclaimed  wonderingly. 
'You  don't  mean  that  she's  taken  to  being — restless 
there  ?" 

"She's  usually  very  good,"  he  owned.  "But  she 
fell  down  yesterday  and  should  have  stayed  after 
school  for  two  weeks.  She  declared  she  couldn't — 
she  was  due  somewhere  else — and  well — she  \vent 
through  a  lot  in  order  to  get  off  and  get  down  there 
— to  Cox's.  Apparently  she's  working  there  regu- 
larly." 

"Oh,  Thad,  that  isn't  possible.  But  tell  me  quick 
what  you  know  about  it." 

He  described  briefly  what  he  had  seen.     Amazed 
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and  nearly  as  shocked  as  he,  Mrs.  Anstruther  shook 
her  head  in  despair. 

"What  possesses  that  girl!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  de- 
clare, I  don't  know  what  she  will  do  next." 

"I  can  tell  you,  Emily,  she'll  leave  that  shop  the 
very  next  thing  she  does,"  he  said  rather  fiercely.  "If 
I  hadn't  believed  that  you  gave  her  permission,  I 
should  have  brought  her  right  home  with  me." 

"Oh,  Thad,  I  wouldn't  have  had  you  do  that  for 
anything!"  she  cried. 

"It  must  stop  at  once,"  he  declared. 

"Of  course,"  she  assented,  "but  dear  me,  I  wouldn't 
have  had  a  scene  in  a  public  place." 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  it  would  be  the  proper  thing," 
he  agreed.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  They  close  at 
six.  I'd  better  go  fetch  her.  I  don't  like  to  have  her 
coming  through  the  street  alone  after  dark,"  he  said. 

"Send  Jack,  dear,"  his  wife  suggested  anxiously. 
"You  look  tired  and " 

"You're  afraid  I'll  blow  her  up?  Very  well,  I'll 
send  Jack  and  Wags." 

He  found  them  and  despatched  them  on  their 
errand.  Later,  when  he  returned  to  the  kitchen,  he 
had  changed  his  clothes  and  was  ready  for  supper,  his 
serene  self  again,  though  the  weary  look  remained. 

"Will  you  speak  to  Rosemary  this  evening,  drar?' 
he  asked.      Tell  her  that  we — you  if  you  prefer — 
cannot  possibly  allow  any  such  thing." 
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His  wife  glanced  at  him  ruefully. 

"I'll  try,"  she  agreed  in  a  resigned  tone,  "but  I  con- 
fess I  dread  it." 

"Shall  I  do  it  for  you?" 

"Oh,  no,  Thad,"  she  cried  in  alarm. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Emily,  didn't  she  consult  you 
at  all?"  he  asked. 

"No,  Thad,  but  she  asked  permission  to  stay  out. 
And  you  know  she's  always  been  a  law  unto  herself. 
And  now — it  comes  to  me  why  the  child  is  doing  this. 
It's  for  the  monument,  you  know,  to  her  father.  It 
must  have  been  very  hard  for  Rosemary  to  do  any 
such  thing,  and  yet  she  will  hate  to  give  it  up." 

'Yes,  poor  child,  so  she  will,"  he  said  gently.  "I 
thought  that  a  little  later,  Emily,  we  would  see  what 
we  could  do  about  a  stone  to  mark  the  grave.  I'm 
sorry  to  have  delayed,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
a  sort  of  inkling  that  other  debts  of  Roger's  are  likely 
to  come  up.  And  I'm  not  dead  sure  that  everything 
is  straight  at  the  bank.  It  seemed  as  if  those  things 
ought  to  be  assured  first ;  and  yet,  Emily,  if  you  think 
best,  I  will  look  into  the  matter  at  once." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Rosemary  wouldn't  have  it  that  way,"  she  owned 
sorrowfully,  and  he  couldn't  gainsay  it. 

She  sighed.  "I  hate  to  struggle  with  her,"  she 
said.  "She  will  take  it,  you  know,  as  directly  against 
her  father's  memory." 
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"Emily,  Roger  wouldn't  have  had  Rosemary  in  that 
shop  for  the  great  round  world !  Remind  her  of  that, 
will  you  dear,"  he  proposed  eagerly. 

"I'll  tell  her,"  she  agreed  in  a  rather  spiritless  way. 
"But  lately  Rosemary  is  so — determined.  Sometimes, 
Thad,  I  think  she's  rather  spoiled." 

He  laughed  out.    He  couldn't  help  it. 

"Emily  Jackson  Anstruther!  You  think  Rose- 
mary's spoiled!  My  dear,  that  girl  is  the  most  fin- 
ished object  in  the  line  of  the  spoiled  child  that  ever 
I  came  across,  and  I  have  been  a  schoolmaster  for 
years  and  years.  Do  you  remember  Ada  Jenkins  that 
lived  in  the  old  Joshua  Jenkins  place  ?  Well,  Rose- 
mary could  give  her  cards  and  spades  and  beat  her !" 

Mrs.  Anstruther  looked  at  her  husband  reproach- 
fully, then  had  to  laugh. 

She  isn't  wholly  to  blame,"  she  declared. 
That's  the  hard  part  of  it.  She's  scarcely  at  fault 
at  all,"  he  said  seriously.  "I  hardly  see  h-  >w  it  could 
have  been  otherwise.  And  yet,  something  has  got  to 
be  done.  Perhaps  we'll  have  to  have  the  battle  out 
with  Rosemary  over  this  very  thing.  Somehow  or 
other,  we're  bound  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  with  that 
girl  before  long.  This  constant  friction  is  wearing 
you  out,  and  it's  bad  for  her,  physically  as  well  as  spir- 
itually. It  would  be  ten  thousand  pities  to  have  her 
real  sweetness  permanently  soured.  There's  no  end 
of  good  stuff  in  the  girl,  but  evidently  there's  got  to  be 
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a  stiff  struggle  to  get  it  out.  You  and  I  have  got  to 
win,  and  poor  little  Rosemary  has  got  to  be  conquered 
and  to  own  herself  vanquished. " 

The  fact  that  she  found  Jack  waiting  for  her  both 
frightened  and  angered  Rosemary.  When  she  reached 
home  she  told  her  mother  she  didn't  want  any  supper 
and  couldn't  endure  sitting  through  the  meal,  and 
went  directly  to  her  chamber.  Wherefore,  for  the 
third  night  in  succession,  the  supper  hour  was  con- 
strained and  uncomfortable. 

Mrs.  Anstruther  excused  herself  presently  and  went 
up  to  Rosemary.  Her  husband  and  the  children 
cleared  the  table  and  had  considerable  fun  washing  up. 
Then  he  told  them  stories  until  bed  time,  when  they 
all  went  upstairs  together. 

That  would  keep  their  mother  still  longer.  But 
after  allowing  liberal  time  for  that,  her  husband  still 
waited.  Poor  thing!  she  must  be  having  an  even 
harder  time  with  Rosemary  than  she  had  apprehended. 

He  didn't  know  just  why  that  should  have  reminded 
of  the  errand  that  had  taken  him  to  Cox's.  He  had 
forgotten  the  sweets! 

As  he  was  wondering  whether  he  would  feel  strange 
when  he  went  in  to  get  them  the  following  day,  there 
was  a  sound  in  the  entry  like  a  whirlwind,  and  sud- 
denly Rosemary  stood  before  him  with  flaming  cheeks 
and  fire  in  her  eyes,  a  veritable  accusing  angel. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

"T^\ID  you  tell  my  mother  I  was  flirting?"   cried 
Rosemary  vehemently.     "How  did  you  dare  to 
say  such  a  thing?" 

"It  looked  very  much  like  it  to  me,"  he  rejoined 
coolly.  "But  sit  down,  Rosemary,  we  may  as  well 
have  it  out  right  away." 

She  dropped  into  a  chair,  but  sat  proudly  erect. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  say  such  a  thing!"  she 
repeated,  tears  of  wrath  standing  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"I  said  it  because  I  thought  it  was  true,"  he  returned 
calmly. 

"True!"  she  echoed.  "It  was  not  true!  It  was 
false,  terribly  false.  You  knew " 

"No,  Rosemary,  you  shall  not  say  that,"  he  inter- 
rupted firmly.  "Perhaps  you  were  innocent,  but  cer- 
tainly that  young  fool  was  flirting  with  you.  If  I 
accused  you  unjustly,  I  will  take  it  back,  and  you  may 
tell  your  mother,  or  I  will  do  so  myself." 

The  high  color  died  out  of  the  girl's  face  leaving  it 
wan  and  tired.  The  fire  flared  out  in  her  eyes  giving 
way  to  a  look  of  utter  mourn  fulness.  She  leaned  back 
in  her  chair  and  sat  motionless,  her  hands,  which  were 
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\vhite  and  transparent-looking,  clasped  in  her  lap. 
After  all,  her  step-father  pityingly  decided,  this  wasn't 
the  occasion  for  the  struggle  he  had  spoken  of  to  the 
girl's  mother.  He  took  up  his  paper,  feeling  rather 
weary  himself. 

Within  five  minutes  he  was  interrupted. 

"Mr.  Anstruther!"  a  rather  meek  voice  murmured, 
and  he  dropped  his  paper  so  quickly  that  Rosemary 
started  nervously.  She  looked  at  him  deprecatingly 
and  spoke  in  a  meek,  imploring  fashion  that  indicated 
at  once  how  he  was  to  be  dreaded  and  how  much  she 
had  at  stake. 

"Mother  says  I  may — keep  on  at  Cox's  if  you  are 
willing,"  she  said. 

"What's  that?"  he  cried  almost  fiercely,  incredulous 
that  his  wife  should  have  yielded. 

The  girl  repeated  her  statement  quietly  but  with  all 
her  soul  in  her  wistful  eyes. 

"Oh,  I  want  to  do  it  so  very,  very  much,"  she 
pleaded.  "I  can  always  get  home  by  quarter  past  six, 
and — oh,  won't  you  please,  please,  let  mother  decide  ?': 

She  spoke  eagerly  and  anxiously  but  very  respect- 
fully. And  he  saw  that  she  expected  him  to  yield, 
poor  child !  He  would  have  given  much  had  it  been  a 
request  he  could  have  granted.  And  he  couldn't  won- 
der that  her  mother  hadn't  been  firm. 

"Tell  me  this,  Rosemary,  would  it  be  your  mother's 
real  wish  that  you  should  go  on  at  Cox's?'  he  asked 
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seriously.  "If  the  decision  were  hers  alone  and  she 
settled  it  as  she  really  thought  wisest  and  best,  how 
would  it  be?" 

"But  haven't  I  a  right  to  tell  her  how  it  is  to  me, 
and  to  let  her  see  my  side — my  own  mother?"  the  girl 
pleaded  rather  pitifully.  "She's  all  I've  got,  now." 

"In  my  opinion,  you  are  rich  in  having  her,"  he  re- 
turned. "But  truly,  Rosemary,  your  mother  agrees 
with  me  in  believing  that  it  is  no  place  for  you — Cox's 
is  no  place  for  any  young  girl.  Furthermore,  you 
couldn't  stand  it  with  your  school  work.  Something 
would  suffer,  either  your  studies  or  your  health,  and 
I  think  it  most  likely,  both." 

"I  would  promise  to  get  my  lessons  perfectly  every 
day.  And  I  would  go  to  bed  every  night  at  half  past 
eight — at  eight,  or  any  time  you  wish,"  she  urged. 

He  sighed.  There  was  no  use  in  temporizing  with 
Rosemary. 

"Nothing  would  induce  me  to  allow  you  to  work  for 
Cox — to  go  there  one  night  more,"  he  declared  posi- 
tively. "So  long  as  I  am  able  to  work,  none  of  your 
mother's  children  shall  do  anything  outside  the  home 
until  after  he  or  she  shall  have  completed  his  educa- 
tion." 

He  wras  like  a  stone  wall.  Humility,  obsequious- 
ness didn't  move  him.  Nevertheless  Rosemary  bit 
her  lip  and  choked  down  her  wrath.  She  simply  could 
not  give  up,  and  with  so  much  at  stake,  she  must  not 
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allow  herself  to  get  excited.  Her  step-father,  having 
pronounced  his  ultimatum,  again  took  up  his  paper; 
she  folded  her  hands  again  to  wait  until  she  could 
speak  quietly. 

When  she  felt  able  to  do  so,  again  she  called  his 
attention  meekly. 

"Mr.  Anstruther!" 

"Yes,  Rosemary!"  he  said  patiently. 

"Perhaps  if  you  knew  why  I  wish  so  much  to  do 
this,  you  wouldn't  be  so — hard"  she  faltered.  "It's 
because — I  want  to  save  money  for  a — monument — 
for  my  father.  I  don't  want  him  to  be — forgotten." 

She  choked. 

"Of  course  you  don't,  Rosemary,"  he  said  sym- 
pathetically. "None  of  us  does,  and  although  there 
are  other  ways  of  holding  the  dear  dead  in  remem- 
brance than  by  monuments,  still  I  understand  how 
you  feel  and  sympathize  with  your  desire.  But 
worthy  as  your  motive  is,  dear  child,  your  mother  and 
I  couldn't  allow  you  to  do  this  thing  which  would 
have  shocked  your  father  beyond  words.  Can't  we 
all  talk  it  over  together,  however,  and  perhaps  all 
work  together  to  carry  out  your  plan?  After  all,  you 
know,  your  father  and  I  were  friends  all  through  our 
boyhood  and  youth.  I  should " 

"I  wouldn't  accept  your  help  for  all  the  world!" 
she  cried  bitterly,  springing  to  her  feet,  "and  I  wish  I 
never  had  to  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I  live! 
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I  wish  when  you  married  my  mother  you  had  put  me 
in  an  orphan  asylum !" 

He  had  to  smile  at  that.  But  he  knew,  as  she  flew 
from  the  room,  how  sore  her  heart  was — as  nearly 
breaking,  perhaps  as  mortal  hearts  often  come. 

Later,  he  said  to  her  mother  that  somehow,  it  would 
have  to  be  brought  about.  Rosemary's  whole  being 
was  now  so  bound  up  in  that  one  vision  and  purpose 
that  until  it  should  be  realized  she  would  never  return 
to  such  a  simple  and  normal  frame  of  mind  that  she 
could  be  approached  like  a  reasonable  human  being. 

"Perhaps,  Emily,  if  you  don't  mind,  we  won't,  after 
all,  begin  the  improvements  on  the  old  place  in  the 
spring.  \\V11  postpone  them  for  a  while  and  stay  on 
here  another  year  or  two?'  he  proposed. 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,  of  course,"  e  said  quickly. 
"But  you,  Thad — it's  your  old  home,  and  I  know  well 
how  you  long  to  go  back  to  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn't 
have  you  make  the  sacrifice." 

"No,  really,  dear,  I  don't  care  for  myself,"  he  as- 
sured her.  "I  have  looked  forward  to  making  it  com- 
fortable and  beautiful  for  your  sake,  Emily,  for  you 
and  the  children.  But  Rosemary  is  one  of  them, 
one  of  us,  and  we  can't  let  her  suffer  shipwreck.  Of 
course,  she  is  young,  and  youth,  thank  God,  is  buoyant, 
and  I  don't  truly  think  there's  danger  of  her  becoming 
permanently  embittered.  Nevertheless,  we  wouldn't 
take  one  chance  in  a  thousand." 
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Mrs.  Anstruther  sighed.  "I'm  sure  I  can't  see  how 
it  could  be  brought  about,"  she  declared. 

"Neither  do  I — at  this  moment,"  he  returned.  "But 
I  feel  as  if  some  suggestion  or  other  would  come  to 
me.  If  the  proposition  can  come  wholly  from  you,  if 
I  can  be  absolutely  dissociated,  I  don't  know  why  it 
might  not  satisfy  her  majesty.  And  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  bring  it  about  in  a  straightforward  way." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

T"\IRECTLY  after  Christmas,  a  goodly  sum  was 
indeed  taken  from  the  fund  that  had  been  set 
aside  for  improvements  upon  the  old  Anstruther  pla 
but  it  brought  the  monument  to  Roger  Greenaway  no 
nearer  fulfilment.  Indeed,  it  had  no  connection  with 
the  monument  though  it  concerned  the  dead  poet. 

The  day  after  Christmas,  Anstruther  took  from  the 
post  office  a  letter  addressed  to  the  children's  father, 
which  bore  the  postmark  of  a  town  or  village  in  Ohio 
of  which  he  had  never  heard.  He  slipped  it  into  his 
pocket  and  read  it  at  the  academy. 

An  unknown  publisher  in  this  unheard  of  place, 
begged  to  inform  his  correspondent  that,  having  had 
no  response  to  previous  communications,  they  were 
sending  the  balance  of  his  order  by  express  that  day. 
They  regretted  exceedingly  the  long  delay  occasioned 
by  the  destruction  of  their  plant  by  fire  nearly  a  year 
since  and  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  company. 
And  they  ventured  to  remind  him  that  his  note  of  nine 
hundred  dollars  in  payment  of  the  balance  was  due 
January  1-4  prox. 

Seating  himself  at  his  desk,  Anstruther  wrote  im- 
mediately to  a  friend  in  Cleveland  who  was  a  lawyer, 
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and  asked  him  to  have  the  matter  looked  up.  He  \vent 
back  to  the  post  office  to  mail  the  letter  and  called  at 
the  express  office.  There  was  no  package  for  Roger 
Greenaway  as  yet,  but  they  agreed  that  when  it  should 
come  they  would  deliver  it  between  one  and  half  past. 

Two  days  later  it  arrived,  a  large  wooden  box. 
Anstruther  left  the  table  to  answer  the  door,  and  it 
was  carried  up  the  back  stair  to  the  garret  without 
the  children  knowing  anything  about  it.  Later  that 
afternoon,  he  went  up  with  hammer  and  chisel  and 
opened  it. 

Removing  the  layers  of  heavy  paper  on  top  with  a 
curious  sense  of  foreboding,  he  found  the  box  filled 
with  books,  some  two  hundred-odd  volumes,  he  reck- 
oned, all  of  a  size  and  bound  alike  in  white  and  gold. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  the  many  "libraries"  of 
standard  works  that  had  been  much  in  vogue  in  the 
Middle  West  during  the  latter  part  of  his  sojourn 
there;  but  it  struck  him  as  quite  the  tawdriest  and 
most  pretentious  edition  he  had  ever  seen.  He  made 
out  the  word  Poems,  and  concluded  it  was  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  poets. 

Carrying  one  to  the  light,  he  was  taken  aback  as  he 
read  the  inscription  in  letters  of  gold:  "The  Poems 
of  Roger  Greenaway."  Opening  the  volume  mechan- 
ically, he  saw  the  same  on  the  title  page,  and  the  words 
" Privately  Printed."  Further,  he  saw  that  the  volume 
was  dedicated,  in  six  lines  of  verse  which  he  did  not 
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stop  to  read,  to  the  poet's  daughter  and  muse,  Rose- 
mary. 

He  replaced  the  volume  with  absent  care.  One 
hundred — two  hundred — he  didn't  know  how  many 
hundred  copies  of  one  book,  of  the  poems  of  Roger 
Greenaway!  Anstruther  was  not  facetious,  nor  was 
he  grimly  ironical  when  he  said  to  himself  that  there 
was  something  monumental  about  it.  He  was  almost 
dazed  by  the  whole  matter,  coming  as  it  did  fifteen 
months  after  Roger  Greenaway 's  death. 

Dropping  down  on  an  old  trunk,  he  gazed  through 
the  little  window  in  the  gable  at  the  purple  branches 
of  the  apple  tree  against  the  gray  sky.  There  was 
something  pitiful,  something  cruelly  futile  ,in  that 
collection  of  volume  after  volume  of  gaudy,  garish 
ornament,  poor  paper,  cheap  type  and  undignified, 
almost  indecorous  disposition  of  verses  which  were 
in  themselves,  he  knew,  sweet,  simple  and  melodious. 
That  word  "balance"  haunted  him.  He  couldn't  un- 
derstand how  this  boxful  could  be  the  balance  of  an 
order.  Surely,  Roger  had  never  seen  these  monstrosi- 
ties! If  he  had  seen  them,  and  had  not  protested,  then 
it  was  because  he  had  been  a  sick  man,  indeed.  But 
however  that  might  have  been,  Anstruther  felt  con- 
vinced that  Rosemary  had  been  spared. 

He  hated  to  speak  of  the  matter  to  his  wife,  to  show 
her  the  books;  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Emily  Anstruther  was  not  nearly 
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so  touched  as  he  by  the  pity  of  the  thing.  Perhaps 
she  wasn't  touched  at  all.  She  had  suffered  too  long, 
too  painfully  and  too  drearily  from  Roger  Greena- 
way's  vanity  and  egotism,  which  had  become  more  dis- 
tinct to  her  in  the  unfailing  devotion  that  had  been 
hers  since  her  second  marriage,  to  feel  keenly  any 
aspect  of  the  matter  except  the  financial  loss  she  feared 
it  would  mean  to  Anstruther. 

And  truly,  word  came  shortly  through  the  lawyer  in 
Cleveland  to  the  effect  that  the  publisher,  though  nota- 
bly unreliable  and  of  shady  reputation,  was  regularly 
in  the  trade,  and  that  the  note  was  genuine  and  bore  no 
record  of  any  payment  having  been  made.  The  names 
of  the  endorsers  struck  Anstruther  with  amazement, 
even  while  quite  tallying  with  his  faith  in  human  na- 
ture. He  sent  his  cheque  at  once  through  his  friend's 
law  firm  and  closed  the  transaction. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  books,  he  kept  the  garret 
locked.  On  the  last  afternoon  of  the  holidays,  he 
went  up  to  stow  them  away  where  there  was  no  chance 
of  Rosemary's  coming  upon  them.  He  was  rather 
disposed  to  cover  one  volume  neatly  and  let  her  mother 
give  it  to  the  girl,  but  was  not  willing  to  risk  the  other 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  coming  to  her  knowledge, 
and  hadn't  as  yet  arrived  at  any  decision. 

Selecting  what  appeared  to  be  the  darkest  and  most 
inaccessible  spot  under  the  rafters,  he  began  moving 
things  about  to  make  room  for  the  box.  As  he  jerked 
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at  the  heaviest  obstacle  he  encountered,  a  rough 
wooden  box  with  the  sides  giving  way,  he  was  struck 
coldly  with  its  likeness  to  the  one  for  which  he  was 
making  place.  Fetching  his  lantern,  he  was  appalled 
to  discover  that  the  second  box  was  also  rilled  with 
books — bound  also  in  white  and  gold !  There  must  be 
double  the  number  here,  and  more,  he  reckoned,  some 
five  hundred  more  copies  of  the  "Poems  of  Roger 
Greenaway !" 

Sick  at  heart,  he  left  things  as  they  were,  and  drag- 
ging a  chest  to  the  end  window,  sat  down  with  a  vol- 
ume in  his  hand  and  began  rather  wearily  to  turn  the 
leaves.  But  the  dedication,  which  now  he  read,  was 
sweet  and  fanciful,  and  he  became  interested.  Bits  of 
landscape  familiar  to  him  as  a  boy,  brooks,  nooks  and 
even  trees  that  he  could  identify,  and  various  local 
associations  increased  his  ink-rot,  but  could  not 
have  made  up  for  false  rhythm  or  sentimentality;  and 
they  would  never  have  led  him  on  until  he  was  lost. 
He  started  violently  when  little  Em'ly,  stealing  quietly 
up  the  stair,  pounced  upon  him  suddenly. 

Realizing  that  Rosemary  might  have  entered  as 
easily,  he  felt  disturbed  and  even  guilty.  Perhaps  he 
looked  so,  for  the  child,  who  had  laughed  gayly  and 
clapped  her  hands  at  his  discomfiture,  grew  grave  and 
stared  at  him  in  round-eyed  \vonder. 

"Oh,  favver,  have  you  tookened  Rosemary's  book 
away  from  her?"  she  asked  with  gentle  reproach. 
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"Emmy  finks  she's  sorry  she's  naughty,  and  she  loves 
it  like  we  love  Waggles  and  Buff  and  Kitty-Cat." 

"This  isn't  Rosemary's  book,  honey-child,  she  never 
saw  the  book,"  he  returned. 

"Oh,  favver,  you  mustn't  counterdick,  but  she  did, 
too.  She  keeps  it  wrapped  up  in  a  silk  muffler  that 
was  granfavver's  and  hid  in  the  back  of  the  drawer  and 
takes  it  out  nights  and  says  her  prayers  to  it.  Emmy 
'members  that  sallymander.  See!" 

'Then  Rosemary  has  one  like  this,"  he  said.  "See, 
here's  another.  But  please  don't  say  anything  about 
it  to  your  sister  nor  to  anyone  else — never,  never. 
And  now  please  run  down  and  ask  mother  to  come  up 
here." 

"May  Emmy  come  wiv  her?" 

He  drew  out  his  watch.  "As  soon  as  you  hear  the 
clock  in  the  living-room  strike,  little  Em'ly,  you  may 
come  up.  But  after  you  tell  mother,  wait  there  until 
you  hear  it." 

Mrs.  Anstruther  paled  as  she  saw  the  second  and 
larger  box  of  books,  and  sank  wearily  down  upon  the 
chest. 

"There's  something  about  it  all  that  goes  straight  tc 
your  heart,"  her  husband  observed  as  he  sat  down  be- 
side her.  "That  was  Roger's  life — his  poems — arid 
one  can  partly  imagine  what  he  went  through  to  get 
them  published.  And  then  to  have  them  all  on  his 
hands — five  hundred-odd  copies  hidden  here  in  the 
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garret!  I  daresay  he  expected  they  would  have  a 
ready  sale,  once  they  were  published.  But  of  course, 
in  this  impossible  form  and  with  a  fake  publisher,  he 
was  utterly  deluded.  It  must  have  hurt  and  rankled 
terribly,  proud  and  sensitive  as  he  was!" 

Mrs.  Anstruther,  who  feared  her  husband  was  fur- 
ther burdened  by  this  discovery,  was  moved  to  say 
something  sharp.  But  looking  into  his  face,  she  fore- 
bore. 

"And  Rosemary — how  much  the  girl  knew,  I  can't 
decide;  but  she  knew  something,  evidently,  and  it 
must  have  hurt  her  keenly,  also.  I  daresay  that  makes 
the  burden  the  poor  child  bears  the  heavier.  Knowing 
it,  I  hope  I  shall  have  more  patience  with  her  hence- 
forth, and  I  know  I  shall  have  more  sympathy  with 
her  desire  for  a  monument  to  her  father." 

Thad,  you're  too  good  and  patient  now,"  hi?  wife 
declared.  "I  don't  want  you  to  be  any  better.  I'm 
afraid  you  would  see  my  impatience  and  faults  more 
clearly." 

He  laughed  as  he  gave  her  the  one  volume  to  hold 
while  he  nailed  up  the  two  boxes  and  stowed  them 
away. 

;Toor  Roger!"  he  said  softly  as  he  took  it  from 
her  again.  There  are.  really  some  very  sweet  and 
true  sentiments  in  this  tawdry-looking  bonk.  Truly, 
dear,  I  feel  as  if  we  hadn't  dealt  as  wisely  and  well  as 
we  should  have  dealt  with  the  poet  within  our  gates — 
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I  am  speaking  now,  you  understand,  as  the  school- 
master of  this  community.  We  treated  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  sensible,  responsible,  middle-aged  man, 
whereas  he  was  a  sensitive,  fanciful,  perhaps  foolish 
and  wayward  child.  Well — the  least  we  can  do  now, 
surely,  is  to  set  up  a  memorial  for  him  in  our  midst, 
to  show  that  if  we  disregarded  it  while  he  lived,  in 
any  event  we  do  not  forget  now  that  once  we  had  a 
poet  among  us." 

Now  Mrs.  Anstruther  was  touched  even  to  tears, 
though  it  was  largely  because  of  her  sense  of  her  hus- 
band's goodness.  And  it  wasn't  long  before  the  matter 
of  the  nine  hundred  dollars  had  driven  every  other 
aspect  of  the  matter  from  her  mind. 

The  time  was  to  come,  however,  and  shortly,  when 
that  sum  was  to  appear  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  her  husband  felt  himself  obliged  to 
pay.  And  in  the  latter  case,  it  seemed  almost  like 
throwing  the  money  away,  for  there  never  was,  and 
never  had  been  any  return.  It  wasn't  even  paying  for 
a  dead  horse. 

But  Thaddeus  Anstruther  uttered  no  word  of  com- 
plaint or  deprecation.  He  was  thankful  to  be  able  to 
settle  the  score,  and  his  one  anxiety  was  to  keep  the 
matter  wholly  from  the  Greenaway  children — from 
Rosemary  in  particular. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

'TpHE  schoolmaster  left  the  academy  early  one  af- 
ternoon in  January  to  get  to  a  committee  meeting 
held  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  town  hall  at 
five.  He  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Old  Home  Day  celebration,  and  had  to- 
day pleasant  news  to  communicate.  Rod  Whitney,  a 
former  Greenwich  Town  boy,  classmate  of  the  school- 
master, the  postmaster,  the  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  bank,  and  the  dead  poet,  who  was  now  a  South 
African  millionaire,  had  written  his  old  friend  that 
he  expected  to  go  to  England  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  early  spring,  and  was  rather  inclined, 
since  Anstruther  was  back  in  the  East,  to  run  over  to 
America  and  Greenwich  Town.  Which  meant,  of 
course,  that  he  would  surely  accept  an  invitation  for 

• 

Old  Home  Day. 

Stopping  at  the  house  on  the  way  to  leave  his  books 
and  get  Rod's  letter,  Anstruther  found  Waggles  dis- 
consolate and  felt  constrained  to  take  him  along  with 
him,  though  he  wras  a  sad  interruption  at  the  council 
board.  Jack  was  remaining  after  school  every  night 

that  week;  Sally  and  little  Em'ly  devoted  themselves 
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wholly  to  the  Angora  kittens  they  had  received  as 
Christmas  presents,  and  Mrs.  Anstruther,  who  was 
Waggle's  refuge  in  extremity,  was  lying  down  with  a 
headache.  Finding  the  puppy  whining  at  her  closed 
door,  her  husband  carried  him  off. 

The  meeting  was  very  successful,  though  the  school- 
master told  his  wife  that  he  was  sure  that  Waggle's 
behavior  had  made  him  appear  like  an  extremely  irasci- 
ble old  party  to  his  fellow  members  on  the  committee 
who  hadn't  had  a  chance  to  find  it  out  before.  He 
was  half  way  home,  deep  in  musing  upon  the  coming 
festivity,  when  suddenly  he  discovered  that  he  was 
alone.  Turning,  he  had  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
common  before  he  discovered  the  puppy.  Waggles 
was  lapping  muddy  water  from  a  pool  which  had  over- 
flowed from  the  old  watering-trough  that  stood  at  one 
edge  of  the  common  as  eagerly  as  if  he  hadn't  had  a 
drink  all  day. 

"Oh,  Wags,  you  pig,  to  drink  that  slime!"  An- 
struther remonstrated,  and  lifting  the  puppy,  held  him 
while  he  drank  very  comfortably  from  the  trough. 
Waggles  took  his  time,  rather  outdid  himself,  indeed, 
and  before  he  had  finished,  another  dog  was  lapping 
at  the  muddy  pool.  Anstruther,  who  knew  every  dog 
in  town,  called  this  one  by  name,  and,  rather  to  the 
disgust  of  Waggles,  held  him  up  to  get  fresh  water  to 
drink.  As  he  went  on,  the  schoolmaster  reflected  how 
helpless  dogs  are  in  certain  ways.  Even  Buff,  Sally's 
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tiny  Angora  kitten,  could  spring  to  the  sink  and  help 
himself,  if  there  were  water  there. 

At  the  table  that  night,  he  had  much  to  say  of  the 
meeting.  The  postmaster,  who  was  Billy  to  him;  the 
bank  president's  wife,  who  was  Mary  Ellen,  and  him- 
self, had  blocked  out  arrangements  that  practically 
covered  everything.  Every  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
induce  natives  and  former  residents  of  Greenwich 
Town  to  return  for  the  occasion.  And  as  the  majority 
of  these  had  attended  the  academy,  it  narrowed  down 
to  taking  them  by  classes,  appointing  one  person  in 
each  class  to  appeal  personally  to  each  of  his  or  her 
former  classmates.  Anstruther,  who  \vas  to  corre- 
spond with  the  exceptions,  such  as  former  school 
teachers,  clergymen,  and  people  who  had  moved  into 
town  as  adults  and  left  later,  was  also  to  assist  the 
postmaster  in  rounding  up  the  members  of  their 
class. 

As  he  brought  up  the  latter,  one  by  one,  Anstruther 
and  his  wife  discussed  them  eagerly.  The  majority 
of  that  large  class  had  been  boys,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  Billy  Perkins  and  Roger  Greenaway, 
had  left  Greenwich  Town  upon  being  graduated. 
Anstruther's  knowledge  of  them  was  mostly  fairly  re- 
cent, and  he  had  learned  considerable  at  the  meeting, 
so  that  now,  with  occasional  help  from  his  wife,  he 
worked  out  a  very  good  roll  call. 

As   she   listened,    Rosemary's   heart   ached   coldly. 
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They  were  one  and  all  so  fortunate,  her  father's  class- 
mates, so  prosperous;  they  had  gone  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  in  their  independence,  these  youths  who  had  been 
her  father's  inferiors.  He  with  his  soaring  spirit,  had 
been  confined  to  his  birthplace;  after  the  long,  sad 
years  of  drudgery  and  apparent  failure,  he  had  died 
prematurely,  unknown.  And  when  they  should  return 
to  their  native  town  in  the  arrogance  of  their  wealth 
and  worldly  success,  he  would  still  be  lying  in  an  un- 
marked grave.  Finally,  it  seemed  to  the  girl  as  if  she 
couldn't  endure  another  minute  to  sit  still  and  listen 
to  her  step-father's  boasting. 

Suddenly  he  glanced  at  her  and  interrupted  himself. 

"Don't  wait,  Rosemary,  unless  you  like,"  he  said 
gently.  "I  realize  that  I  am  taking  an  unconscionable 
time.  I  brought  home  a  new  magazine.  It's  on  the 
table  in  the  other  room.  Why  don't  you  go  cut  it  and 
look  it  over?" 

Even  while  she  resented  his  reading  her  thoughts, 
Rosemary  couldn't  be  insensible  of  his  kindness.  But 
if  she  had  been  cool  before,  since  the  night  he  had  for- 
bidden her  to  return  to  Cox's,  the  girl  had  been  frigid 
indeed. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Anstruther,  but  I  don't  think  I 
care  to,"  she  said,  and  scarcely  raised  her  eyes  again. 

"As  you  like,"  he  said  politely,  and  turned  to  his 
wife. 

"By  the  way,  Emily,  as  chairman,  I  appointed  you 
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as  the  one  to  write  to  the  members  of  your  class  and 
urge  them  to  come  on  for  August  8th,"  he  announced. 

She  looked  up  in  dismay. 

"Why,  Thaddeus  Anstruther,  what  ever  possessed 
you  to  do  that !"  she  protested.  "You  know  well  that 
I  couldn't  possibly  do  any  such  thing." 

"Nonsense,  Emily;  you  can  do  it  capitally.  It's 
only  your  headache  that  makes  you  doubtful,"  he  re- 
turned. 

"Indeed,  it  is  not.  Why  Thad,  I  have  never  done 
anything  of  the  sort  since  I — since  Rosemary  was 
born." 

"Then  it's  high  time  you  should," '  he  rejoined 
coolly. 

Rosemary  felt  that  her  mother  had  indirectly  criti- 
cized her  father,  but  she  was  too  sick  at  heart  and  too 
impotent  to  resent  it  in  words.  Later,  however,  when 
they  were  in  the  living-room  and  her  mother  had  de- 
clared again  that  she  simply  couldn't  do  it,  she  couldn't 
even  begin,  the  girl  surprised  herself  nearly  as  much 
as  she  surprised  the  others  by  offering  to  help  if  there 
was  anything  she  could  do. 

"Indeed  there  is,"  said  her  step-father  cordially. 
"You  can  help  your  mother  a  great  deal,  Rosemary. 
You  can  help  make  out  the  list,  get  up  the  addresses 
and  direct  the  envelopes.  But  the  real  job,  your 
mother  must  do  for  herself.  When  I  was  in  the  acad- 
emy with  her,  you  know,  her  first  and  my  last  year, 
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she  was  the  best  scholar  in  her  class  and  one  of  the  best 
in  all  the  school.  You  do  exceedingly  well,  Rosemary, 
but  nothing  like  so  well  as  your  mother." 

Rosemary  felt  the  last  remark  rather  uncalled  for. 
Mrs.  Anstruther  colored  prettily  and  protested,  but  of 
course  he  would  have  it  his  way.  And  making  the 
obvious  application  to  the  matter  in  question,  he  pres- 
ently convinced  his  wife  that  she  should  undertake  her 
part. 

When  the  younger  children  were  in  bed,  and  Mrs. 
Anstruther  came  down  stairs,  her  husband  put  a  block 
of  paper  and  a  pencil  into  Rosemary's  hand  and  asked 
her  to  record  the  names  which  he  and  her  mother 
should  recall.  The  discussion  of  the  members  of  this 
class  was  less  painful  to  Rosemary.  Indeed,  in  spite 
of  herself,  the  girl  found  herself  becoming  keenly  in- 
terested; and  in  spite  of  herself,  as  the  conversation 
went  on,  the  new  sense  of  her  mother's  individuality 
and  importance,  for  which  her  step-father  was  respon- 
sible, increased  upon  her.  She  had  known  her  father 
so  intimately,  and  had  so  constantly  dreamed  over  his 
numerous  photographs,  that  she  could  picture  him  or 
even  see  him  in  the  round  very  much  as  he  had  been 
at  any  period  of  his  life.  But  somehow,  she  had  never 
before  consciously  thought  of  her  mother  as  a  young 
girl. 

For  some  time  they  worked  busily  and  eagerly  and 
with  a  measure  of  success.  Twenty  members,  of  whom 
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the  majority  were  girls,  had  been  graduated  in  the 
class,  three  of  whom  had  since  died.  When  they 
paused,  presently,  they  had  the  names  of  the  seven 
boys,  but  still  lacked  four  girls. 

"I'm  sure  we  can't  possibly  think  of  those  four, 
Triad,"  Mrs.  Anstruthcr  decided.  "We'll  just  have 
to  consult  the  old  record  book  at  the  academy.  Per- 
haps you'll  have  time  to  do  it  tomorrow,  dear." 

"But  I  don't  like  to  give  over  yet,"  he  protested, 
wrinkling  his  brow  until  an  awkward  lock  of  hair  hung 
in  his  eye  and  wouldn't  be  dislodged.  He  stared  into 
vacancy  for  some  moments.  Then  he  started. 

'Who  was  the  girl  with  red  curls  who  said  'Haow' 
for  'what'  ?"  he  asked.  "She  came  from  down  towards 
Perkins'  Mill." 

"Myra  Thayer!"  exclaimed  his  wife,  laughing  as  she 
recalled  the  girl  who  was  later  to  surprise  her  as  a 
regal,  handsome  woman. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  added,  "and  there  was  another  girl 
who  came  from  that  same  district,  an  awfully  pretty 
girl,  who  wore  a  red  hood  in  winter  and  had  cheeks 
almost  as  red.  Surely  you  remember  her,  Thad  ?" 

"Surely  I  do.  I  certainly  ought  to."  He  laughed. 
"I  got  a  flogging  once  for  taking  her  up  Skinner's  Hill 
and  making  her  late  for  the  afternoon  session.  I  re- 
member that  she  cried  quarts  because  she  was  so  sorry 
for  me,  and  yet  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember 
her  name.' 
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Rosemary  bent  her  flaming  face  low  over  her 
paper. 

'Jenny !"  he  exclaimed.  "Jennv  a  —  L  —  Lane 
Jenny  Lane!  And  who  was  the  girl  that  sang  in  the 
choir  and  went  away  to  study  music?' 

"Harriet  Hersey,  but  she  died  in  consumption, 
Thad,"  Mrs.  Anstruther  said  softly.  "Maggie  Hay- 
den  was  another  musical  girl.  I  never  have  heard  any- 
thing about  her  since  she  left  town.  I  think  she  went 
West  to  live  with  relatives." 

"If  we  can't  find  out  at  the  post  office,  perhaps  Sue 
Mitchell  may  know,"  he  said.  "And  now  there's  only 
one  more  and  we  shall  have  accounted  for  all  twenty. 
Can't  you  think  of  her,  Emily?" 

'Triad,  my  mind  is  a  blank.  Pray,  don't  exercise 
it  any  more  to-night.  It's  like  running  a  person  up  hill 
for  an  hour  who  hasn't  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a 
week  in  a  year  or  a  dozen  years !" 

"Will  you  guess,  Rosemary?" 

Rosemary  shook  her  head. 

"Emily  Jackson!"  he  cried  triumphantly.  And  all 
three  laughed. 

"I  think  I'll  begin  my  letters  to-morrow,"  Mrs.  An- 
struther declared  eagerly.  "After  all,  Thad,  it's  going 
to  be  very  exciting.  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  their  an- 
swers to  hear  all  about  them — and  their  families." 

She  took  the  list  from  Rosemary  and  glanced 
through  it. 
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"Dear  me!  There  are  just  three  out  of  all  the  class 
that  I  have  seen  since  Rosemary  was  a  baby,"  she  said 
wistfully. 

"And  I  have  seen  almost  every  one  in  mine  within 
ten  years,  except  Rod  Whitney,  and  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  him  regularly,"  he  returned. 

"I  don't  remember  him  very  well,"  she  said. 

"He  and  Roger  were  great  pals,  once,  th<  -u.uh  I  don't 
believe  they  ever  wrote  one  another  after  h<-  wont  to 
South  Africa.  He's  a  millionaire  and  more  nr»w,  but 
I  don't  believe  he  has  changed  at  all.  I  feel  pretty  sure 
of  getting  him,  and  I  begin  to  feel  as  if  I  couldn't  wait 
to  see  him.  I  believe  I'll  take  Jack  for  a  tramp  Satur- 
day and  tell  him  about  us  boys  and  our  doin  -with 
prudent  reserves,  of  course — so  that  he  will  get  some- 
what acquainted  with  our  old  friends,  mine  and  his 
father's,  before  August.  And  Emily,  you  will  have  to 
do  the  same  with  Sally — and  Rosemary.' 

He  turned  to  the  girl. 

"Don't  you  find  it  rather  interesting, 

"It's  better  than  a  story!"  she  cried  enthusias- 
tically. 

Rising,  she  went  to  her  mother  and  kissed  her. 
Th'.'ii  she  said  good-night  prettily  and  left  the  room. 

She  woke  suddenly  at  dead  of  night  crying  bitterly 
over  an  unhappy  dream  of  Old  Home  Pay.  A  groat 
throng  of  people  seemed  to  be  gather  IT  md  1  r  step- 
father singing  an  ugly,  unmelodious  composition  un  ' 
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the  direction  of  his  baton — which  was  the  big  ruler  in 
his  desk  at  the  academy.  After  much  futile  effort,  she 
had  made  out  the  refrain:  "And  who  was  Roger 
Greenaway,  pray?" 


CHAPTER  XX 

A  FEW  days  later,  Anstruther  came  to  his  wife. 
"Has  Rosemary  said  anything  to  you  about 
this  second  job  she  has  in  mind?'    he  inquired  with 
a  patient  look  on  his  plain  face. 

She  shook  her  head.     "Dear  me,  no.    What  now?' 
she  asked  anxiously. 

"She  asked — Oh,  she  was  meekness  itself,  at  first — 
she  humbly  begged  my  permission  to  go  into  the  tele- 
phone office  for  a  few  hours  each  day  at  fifteen  cents 
an  hour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  very  thoroughly 
into  the  subject  of  her  working  at  all  before,  but  she 
pretended  to  think  that  the  reason  I  interfered  at  that 
time  was  simply  that  the  place  was  Cox's.  She  has 
never  forgiven  me  for  telling  you  that  she  was  flirting, 
— not  that  I  blame  her.  It  was  a  nasty  thing  to  say. 
Ho\vever,  she  was  very  sweet,  a  polite  little  iceberg 
that  almost  melted  now  and  again.  Poor  child !  She 
ought  to  have  known  better,  but  she  had  set  her  heart 
Upon  it,  and  the  disappointment  went  hard." 

"And  yet  she  was  nice  about  it?"  her  mother  asked 
eagerly. 

'Not  particularly,  dear — not  when  she  found  that 
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she  couldn't  move  me  by  any  plea.  She  flared  up  in 
her  usual  way  and  was  for  running  off  as  usual — to 
cry,  I  fear — when  I  persuaded  her  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  offer  as  substitute.  I  told  her  that  if  she  wanted  to 
turn  in  and  help  you  every  day  and  give  Sally  a  rest, 
you  would  pay  her  twice  as  much  by  the  hour  as  the 
telephone  company." 

"Oh,  Thad,  I  am  afraid  Rosemary  would  feel  as  if 
you  were  criticizing  her!"  his  wrife  said  anxiously. 

"So  I  was,"  he  rejoined  coolly.  "I  told  her  that  it 
had  never  seemed  right  to  me  for  you  to  wait  on  her  as 
you  do,  and  that  she  should  do  nothing  to  help,  but 
leave  it  all  to  her  younger  sister." 

His  wife  shook  her  head  wonderingly. 

'Thad,  you  are  certainly  the  most  unaccountable 
person  I  ever  saw7 !"  she  exclaimed.  'You  endure  per- 
fectly outrageous  things  from  Rosemary  with  the 
sweetest  patience,  and  then  at  the  very  moment  when 
everyone  else  would  think  of  nothing  but  humoring 
her,  you  speak  out  so  plainly  and  say  things  none  but 
you  would  think  of  hinting." 

She  sighed.     "Rosemary  must  have  been  furious?' 

He  smiled.  "There's  where  the  boys  would  say  you 
have  another  guess  coming.  Rosemary  didn't,  I  con- 
fess, relish  being  told  all  that,  but  she  took  it  like  a 
little  brick.  I  was  almost  struck  dumb  when  she  owned 
that  she  ought  to  help  you  anyhow.  But  she  said  she 
couldn't  take  pay  for  that." 
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"Oh,  Thad,  wasn't  that  dear  of  Rosemary?  Wasn't 
it  perfectly  sweet?"  cried  the  girl's  mother  with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

Anstruther  couldn't  help  thinking  of  Sally's  un- 
grudging and  patient  service,  which  was  more  or  less 
taken  for  granted.  But  that  was  the  way  of  the  world, 
and  he  realized  that  he  was  himself  rather  elated  over 
a  rare  word  from  Rosemary  that  was  more  than  bare 
civility  demanded.  And  he  acknowledged  that  it  was 
nice  of  the  girl. 

'And  you  parted  friends?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

'By  no  means.  As  usual,  when  we  get  beyond  mono- 
syllables, we  parted  bitter  enemies — as  least  so  far  as 
Rosemary  is  concerned.  The  moment  we  reached  that 
pleasant  state  of  neutrality,  the  young  lady  returned  to 
her  original  proposition.  She  agreed  to  get  up  at  any 
unearthly  hour  of  the  morning  that  I  might  mention 
and  do  all  the  housework  if  I  would  allow  her  to  go 
into  the  telephone  office  every  night  after  school,  or  if 
I  would  leave  the  decision  to  you." 

He  smiled.  "She's  sure  enough  of  getting  round 
you,  Emily,"  he  remarked. 

"There's  something  about  her,"  Mrs.  Anstruther 
declared  rather  vaguely.  "I  know  you  think  she's 
spoiled,  Thad,  and  I  think  so  myself,  for  that  matter. 
And  yet,  she  seems  so  sweet  and  good  for  all  that, 
especially " 

"When  she  wants  her  own  way?"  he  suggested. 
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"Perhaps,"  she  admitted.  "Only,  it  isn't  for  herself 
that  she  wants  it." 

"No,  Emily,  I  mustn't  forget  that,  I  confess.  At 
the  same  time,  there's  a  lot  of  unadulterated  self-will 
in  it  all.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  believe  that 
it's  her  sweetness  and  goodness  that  gets  round  you. 
She  is  good  and  she  is  sweet,  when  she  feels  like  being ; 
but  Sally  is  equally  sweet  and  a  far  better  girl,  and 
doesn't  get  more  than  her  desert  if  she  gets  that. 
Rosemary's  beauty  dazzles  you  —  that's  the  whole 
secret." 

She  had  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light.  She 
wasn't  sure,  however,  that  he  wasn't  right — in  a  meas- 
ure. She  could  never  get  accustomed  to  Rosemary's 
loveliness,  truly;  and  certainly  tears  in  those  beautiful 
dark  eyes  were  irresistible. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  accepted  her  suggestion  and 
left  it  to  me?"  she  asked  smilingly. 

' Would  you  have  wished  it?"  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  no,  Thad,"  she  said  so  anxiously  that  he  had 
to  smile. 

"Well,  I  didn't  risk  it.  For  a  little  while  I  tem- 
porized, though  I  should  know  better  by  this  time.  I 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  let  you  pay  her  for  her  help,  in 
that  the  circumstances  were  peculiar ;  but  when  she 
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pinned  me  down,  I  had  "to  own  that  whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  thought  she 'ought  to  help  her  mother 
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without  being  paid.  Then  she  went  straight  back  to  the 
beginning  again  and  begged  and  pleaded  and  lost  her 
temper  and  her  head  completely."  He  sighed.  "Poor 
child !  but  I'm  glad  it's  over  for  this  time." 

The  next  day  after  school,  Rosemary  climbed  the 
stair  leading  to  the  telephone  office  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Miss  Buffum,  the  woman  in  charge,  was  a  stranger  in 
Greenwich  Town,  as  she  lived  in  Longfield  and  went 
back  and  forth  to  her  work,  as  did  also  the  night  oper- 
ator who  relieved  her.  Until  the  previous  fall,  there 
had  been  no  central  office  in  Greenwich  Town,  for 
there  were  few  instruments  in  use  in  the  place. 

"I  am  sorry,  Miss  Buffum,"  the  girl  said  gravely 
with  downcast  eyes,  "but  I  cannot  come  in  to  work. 
My — mother  won't  allow  me  to." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  disappointed,  Miss  Greenaway.  I  was 
just  looking  forward  to  having  you.  You  w<  »uld  make 
such  a  nice  little  operator.  I  knew  that  the  minute  I 
set  eyes  on  you.  Suppose  I  should  ,^  t  them  to  raise 
the  pay  a  little?  Would  she  be  likely  to  change  her 
mind?" 

Too  wretched  to  speak,  Rosemary  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  it  ain't  your  fault,  I  can  see  plain,"  remarked 
Miss  Buffum  genially.  "I'll  just  have  to  put  up  with 
someone  I  don't  take  to  as  I  do  to  you.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  girls  applied  and  one  married  woman,  as  her 
husband  is  late  home.  I  guess  I'll  take  her." 

Rosemary  turned  irresolutely. 
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"What's  your  hurry?"  Miss  Buffum  asked  pleas- 
antly. "Stay  a  spell  and  I'll  show  you  how  it  goes." 

There  wasn't  the  slightest  inclination  towards  the 
scientific  in  Rosemary's  mind ;  nor  was  she  in  the  least 
interested  in  the  curious  little  board  with  its  buttons 
and  its  signals  and  lights  and  its  tangle  of  connecting 
wires.  But  she  accepted  the  invitation  politely  and 
looked  at  everything  conscientiously. 

:'How  would  you  like  to  learn  to  operate?"  Miss 
Buffum  proposed.  "It  wouldn't  do  any  harm  to  know 
how — you  never  can  tell  when  such  a  thing  might  come 
in  handy.  And  like  as  not  your  ma  wouldn't  mind 
your  coming  in  vacations  and  earning  a  bit  of  pin 
money." 

Rosemary  stared  absently  out  the  window  a  few 
moments.  Her  step-father  had  laid  emphasis  upon  her 
school  work.  Possibly  he  might,  indeed,  let  her  do  it 
during  holidays  and  the  long  summer  vacation?  She 
didn't  feel  really  sanguine  in  regard  to  it,  and  she  felt 
afraid  to  have  the  head-piece  put  over  her  ears  and 
shrank  from  handling  those  mysterious  plugs.  But 
her  desire  for  the  monument  gave  her  courage. 

Before  she  went  home  that  night,  she  had  virtually 
mastered  the  process.  Miss  Buffum  told  her  to  come 
in  again  next  day,  saying  that  at  the  end  of  another 
hour  she  would  be  able  to  make  connections  alone. 
Rosemary  complied,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  Miss 
Buffum  congratulated  her  warmly. 
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"I  never  knew  anybody  so  quick  to  learn,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "I  told  that  Mrs.  Jordan  she  might  as  well 
wait  till  Monday  to  begin.  Now  if  you  feel  like  it, 
Miss  Greenaway,  you  might  drop  in  tomorrow  night 
after  school  and  the  next  day.  You  needn't  stay  but 
just  an  hour,  but  the  practice  will  be  fine  for  you,  be- 
cause between  four  and  five  is  the  busiest  part  of  the 
day  here  in  Greenwich  Town.  And  then  you  will  be 
ready  to  come  right  in  as  a  regular  worker  in  your 
spring  vacation." 

It  seemed  to  Rosemary  that  no  one  could  object  to 
that — not  even  Mr.  Anstruther.  She  had  conquered 
her  timiditv  and  shrinking  and  felt  that  she  should  like 
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the  work  in  time.  Furthermore,  fastidious  as  she  was, 
and  unpolished  and  rather  fulsomely  good  natured  as 
Miss  Buffum  was,  she  liked  her.  Perhaps  it  was  be- 
cause Miss  Buffum  was  so  charmed  by  her  and  so  eager 
to  keep  her,  and  because  Rosemary  herself  so  longed 
to  stay. 

On  the  two  days  following  she  went  in  for  an  hour, 
leaving  early  on  each  occasion.  Then  she  went  in  on 
Saturday  and  remained  nearly  three  hours.  But  when, 
as  she  was  about  to  leave,  Miss  Buffum  proposed  ask- 
ing Mrs.  Jordan  to  postpone  her  coming  another  week, 
Rosemary  dared  not  encourage  her.  She  said  she 
was  afraid  she  must  wait  now  until  Easter,  but  she 
ice  as  if  there  was  no  doubt  about  her  returning  at 
that  time.  Indeed,  she  wns  herself  confident.  Miss 
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BufTum's  taking  it  for  granted  had  seemed  to  convert 
probability  into  fact. 

'You'll  drop  in  to  see  me  now  and  then,  won't  you, 
Miss  Greenaway?"  the  operator  asked. 

Rosemary  agreed  to  do  so.  As  she  left,  Miss  Buf- 
fum  put  a  two  dollar  bill  into  her  hand.  The  girl  pro- 
tested, but  she  insisted  that  her  help  had  been  worth  it. 
And  she  forced  the  girl  to  take  it.  And  while  it  made 
Rosemary  feel  a  bit  uncomfortable,  at  the  same  time  it 
cheered  her  sad  heart,  as  anything  that  helped  ever  so 
little  toward  the  aim  of  her  life  always  did. 

As  she  came  into  the  dining-room  at  supper  time  that 
night,  her  step-father,  who  had  just  come  in,  glanced  at 
her  in  such  an  odd  way  that  she  found  herself  coloring. 
But  she  said  to  herself  it  was  simply  because  of  his 
rather  rude  staring. 

He  didn't  address  her  during  the  meal,  but  later 
asked  her  how  she  had  spent  the  afternoon.  Again  she 
colored,  and  that  made  her  speak  rather  warmly. 

"I  practised  and — went  out  for  a  little — for  two 
hours — and  read  and  studied,"  she  said,  and  took  up 
a  school  book  and  opened  it  hastily. 

"Where  did  you  go  when  you  went  out,  Rosemary?" 
he  asked. 

"I  went  to  the  cemetery,"  she  said.  And  it  was  true, 
so  far  as  it  went. 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  when  his  wife  came  down 
stairs,  she  thought  he  looked  tired.  And  she  said  to 
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herself  it  was  a  shame  that  he  should  have  spent  his 
Saturday  afternoon,  which  he  usually  spent  tramping 
the  countryside,  in  a  committee  meeting. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  enjoyed  the  meeting 
greatly.  Only,  after  it  was  over,  and  he  went  into  the 
janitor's  office  to  telephone  to  a  lawyer  in  Longfield 
who  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  earlier  classes  at  the 
academy,  he  had  a  curious  experience.  He  seemed  to 
recognize  the  voice  of  Central.  Assuredly  it  wasn't  the 
flat,  nasal  response  he  had  always  had  before.  But 
when  it  is  only  two  \vords  one  hears,  there  is,  of  course, 
chance  for  error.  However,  there  was  something 
about  it  that  made  him  feel  tired  and  almost  depressed 
on  that  Saturday  night. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

A  T  the  end  of  a  week,  Rosemary  went  to  her  step- 
father. She  went  reluctantly,  but  somehow,  she 
seemed  driven  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  she  felt  that  it 
was  really  all  his  fault,  and  neither  her  expression  nor 
her  manner  was  gracious. 

"Mr.  Anstruther,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you,"  she 
said  haughtily. 

'Very  well,  Rosemary.  Won't  you  sit  down?  I 
am  wholly  at  your  service/'  he  said  whimsically.  The 
girl  flushed  angrily. 

His  pleasantry  had  disturbed  her.  Now,  she  couldn't 
introduce  her  remarks  as  she  had  intended,  and  she  sat 
in  silence,  her  cheeks  burning  painfully. 

"Are  you  still  working  in  the  telephone  office?"  he 
asked  politely,  as  one  who  would  make  conversation. 

Now  her  cheeks  were  fairly  crimson.  She  looked 
up  wrathfully. 

"Of  course  I'm  not.  You  know  you  wouldn't  let 
me.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,"  she 
cried  hotly. 

"Seriously,    Rosemary,    don't    you    know    what    I 

mean?"  he  asked,  and  when  she   failed  to  answer: 
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"Weren't  you  working  there  last  Saturday  after- 
noon?" 

"I  was  there,"  she  owned;  "but " 

"And  when  I  asked  you,  you  said  you  were  at  the 
cemetery.  Oh,  Rosemary!" 

"I  was — afterwards,"  she  faltered.  He  had  nothing 
to  say.  She  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"It  wasn't  honest,"  she  acknowledged,  "only  I 
thought  if  I  said  I  was  there  you  would  think  it  was — 
different." 

"How— different?" 

"You  would  have  thought  I  was — doing  what  you 
said  I  mustn't." 

"Oh,  then  you  weren't  working?' 

"Not  exactly,"  she  returned,  rather  confused  by  his 
scrutiny.  'You  see — I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  if 
I  did  it  in  vacations — just  afternoons — I  would  help 
mother  in  the  morning.  And  she — wanted  me  to 
learn." 

"Who?     Your  mother?" 

"Miss  Buffum.  And  I  learned.  I  went  five  times. 
But  I  didn't  really  work." 

"It  sounds  very  much  like  beating  the  devil  around 
the  stump.  Do  you  mean  that  you  didn't  work  for 
money,  Rosemary?' 

"I  didn't  work  for  it,"  Rosemary  confessed  pitifully, 
"but  she  would  pay  me." 

"Indeed.     Well,  you  may  take  the  money  straight 
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back  to  this  Miss  Buffum  and  tell  her  that  you  cer- 
tainly will  not  work  during  your  holidays,"  he  said 
sternly. 

Rosemary  covered  her  face.  As  her  step-father 
averted  his  eyes  quickly,  it  came  to  him  that  the  girl 
had  come  to  him  voluntarily  to  own  up.  Perhaps  he 
wasn't  quite  fair. 

"Rosemary,  how  did  you  happen  to  come  to  me  just 
now?  You  didn't  know  I  knew?" 

She  uncovered  her  wretched  little  face. 

"I  didn't  know  anyone  knew,"  she  said  in  accents  of 
despair.  "I  came  because — I  couldn't  help  it.  Taking 
the  money  made  me  feel  you  would  think  I  had  been 
working,  after — what  you  said.  Miss  Buffum  didn't 
understand.  She  was  very  kind." 

She  looked  up  pleadingly. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  give  it  back  to  her,"  she  said. 
"Here  it  is.  I  was  going  to  give  it  to  you." 

She  took  it  from  the  little  pocket  of  her  blouse. 

"No,  no,  keep  it,  Rosemary;  I  spoke  hastily,"  he 
said  gently.  "I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  anyone  gratuitously.  Add  it  to  what  you  have  and 
don't  think  any  more  about  it.  And  I  partly  under- 
stand your  attitude  in  regard  to  this,  though  I  think  if 
you  had  been  strictly  honest  with  yourself  you  must 
have  known  that  there  was  really  no  chance  whatever 
of  your  working  there  or  anywhere  vacations  or  any 
other  time  until  you  are  through  college." 
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He  waited,  but  she  had  nothing  to  say.  A  little 
disappointed,  he  made  another  appeal. 

"In  any  event,  Rosemary,  don't  you  feel  that  a  girl 
of  your  age  ought  to  consult  her  mother  before  doing 
anything  of  that  sort?'1 

Rosemary  did  not  think  so  when  the  girl  was  her- 
self; but  she  was  too  sore  and  weary  to  assert  her- 
self. Murmuring  something  inconclusive,  she  slipped 

away. 

Some  little  time  later,  Anstruther  left  the  academy 
early  one  afternoon.  As  he  stopped  at  the  house  to 
leave  his  books  on  his  way  up  street,  he  went  only  into 
the  front  entry,  and  believing  himself  unseen,  didn't 
realize  that  care  was  written  on  his  brow  in  no  uncer- 
tain lines.  But  his  wife  appeared  before  him  with 
troubled  face. 

"What  is  it,  dear?  Has  Rosemary  been  trouble- 
some?" she  asked  anxiously. 

"No,  Emily,  nothing  of  the  sort.  Chamberlain  has 
sent  for  me  to  come  to  the  bank.  It  may  be  that  it's 
nothing  serious.  Anyhow,  don't  you  think  of  it  until 
we  know." 

He  came  home  late,  had  his  tea,  and  was  off  again. 
The  following  day,  Saturday,  he  was  out  morning  and 
afternoon  and  until  late  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday 
he  took  his  wife  for  a  stroll  in  the  afternoon  and  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  her. 

Roger  Greenaway  had  involved  the  bank  in  serious 
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difficulty.  They  had  only  just  now  worked  through 
to  the  end  of  the  exceedingly  complicated  tangle  of  his 
bookkeeping,  though  for  some  time  they  had  realized 
that  the  muddle  was  not  due  to  carelessness  nor  ineffi- 
ciency on  his  part,  but  to  deliberate  falsification.  The 
conclusion  finally  reached  was  that  he  had  embezzled 
various  sums  of  money,  beginning  four  years  before 
his  death  with  a  comparatively  small  sum  and  terminat- 
ing with  a  shockingly  large  one  early  in  the  summer 
preceding  his  death.  The  total  was  large  indeed, 
mounting  well  up  in  the  thousands. 

The  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  had  great 
sympathy  for  the  family,  and  had  been  extremely  loth 
to  bring  the  matter  to  Anstruther's  attention;  but  be- 
cause of  their  duty  to  stockholders  and  depositors, 
they  could  not  do  otherwise.  Neither  did  they  consider 
it  embezzlement  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Roger  Green- 
away,  one  and  all  asserted,  hadn't  dreamed  of  stealing. 
He  had  wanted  money  and  borrowed  it,  apparently  per- 
fectly confident  of  repaying  it.  The  books  showed  that 
plainly.  Indeed,  some  of  the  worst  entanglements 
seemed  due  to  his  elaborate  provisions  for  restitution. 
He  had  probably  speculated  and  lost  and  speculated 
again,  and  lost  again.  There  were  no  certificates  to  be 
discovered,  but  he  must  have  accumulated  considerable 
bogus  stock.  And  most  likely  he  had  been  expecting 
a  favorable  turn  of  the  wheel  up  to  the  very  day  of  his 
death. 
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Anstruther  did  not  let  his  wife  know  that  they  had 
wished  to  question  Rosemary.  Rosemary  was  the  one 
person  who  had  been  close  to  her  father,  and  innocent 
as  she  wras,  might  have  thrown  light  upon  many  things. 
But  he  had  vetoed  that  promptly. 

Mrs.  Anstruther  was  shocked  and  incredulous.  But 
when  finally  she  had  to  realize  the  situation,  she  was 
filled  with  bootless  indignation.  She  was  much  less 
charitable  than  her  husband.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
couldn't  bear  it  that  this  tremendous  burden  should  fall 
upon  him. 

It  seemed  truly  a  huge  amount  to  Anstruther,  and 
loomed  as  a  big  burden  upon  the  future ;  but  he  under- 
took the  repayment  and  shouldered  the  burden  with 
never  a  murmur.  And  he  was  sincere  when  he  said  it 
all  only  made  him  the  more  sorry  for  Roger.  He  had 
not  been  one  lightly  to  adopt  dishonorable  methods, 
even  for  wrhat  seemed  to  him  an  honest  purpose.  The 
suspense  and  the  repeated  disappointment,  the  renewed 
borrowing  and  covering  up  his  tracks  must  have  driven 
him  almost  to  frenzy.  The  last  four  years  of  the 
poet's  life  must  have  been  a  cruel  nightmare. 

The  directors  were  more  than  reasonable.  They  had 
kept  the  matter  close,  and  assured  Anstruther  there 
was  no  danger  of  its  getting  out  now  or  of  ever  reach- 
ing the  ears  of  Greenaway's  children.  They  would 
have  given  him  his  own  time  and  easier  conditions  than 
he  was  willing  to  accept.  But  he  was  determined  to 
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settle  the  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
bent  every  energy  to  that  end. 

Before  the  leaves  were  out  on  the  great  spreading 
elms  that  bordered  doubly  the  long  avenue  of  Green- 
wich Town,  he  had  paid  the  debt  in  full.  It  took,  how- 
ever, practically  every  penny  he  had  in  the  world  to 
bring  it  about.  Furthermore,  he  had  had  to  sell  several 
acres  of  valuable  timber  from  the  old  Anstruther 
estate.  He  would  sooner  have  parted  with  anything 
else  than  with  those  groves  of  great  chestnuts  and  oaks ; 
but  they  were  all  that  he  had  which  would  bring  ready 
money,  and  he  had  to  sacrifice  them. 

It  was  a  relief  to  have  it  all  over  and  off  his  mind, 
but  Thaddeus  Anstruther  had  never  felt  so  poor. 
Neither  had  he  ever  looked  so  badly.  Always  thin,  he 
had  grown  gaunt  under  the  strain,  and  looked  so  worn 
and  exhausted  that  even  Rosemary  noticed  it  and  had 
to  make  an  effort  not  to  be  sorry  for  him. 

She  said  to  herself  rather  \varmly  that  there  was  no 
reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  be  tired,  and  she 
wondered  if  he  weren't  pitying  himself  secretly.  He 
certainly  had  the  easiest  life  imaginable.  When  she 
remembered  how  her  father  had  slaved  at  the  bank,  it 
didn't  seem  to  her  as  if  Mr.  Anstruther  really  worked 
at  all.  His  school  teaching  was  mere  play.  He  knew 
everything  by  heart,  as  of  course  anyone  would  who 
had  taught  for  years  in  a  college ;  and  everyone  was  so 
good  that  things  moved  like  clockwork.  He  didn't  get 
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tired  of  the  school  nor  bored,  for  one  could  see  that  he 
enjoyed  every  minute — one  couldn't  help  seeing  it, 
indeed.  And  at  home,  there  \vas  her  mother  and  the 
children,  trying  to  do  everything  for  him  and  petting 
and  praising  him  continually.  And  everyone  in  town 
acted  as  if  he  were  a  king  at  the  least ! 

But  when  her  mother  fell  ill,  and  her  step-father  was 
all  but  overwhelmed  by  anxiety,  even  Rosemary  felt 
deep  sympathy  for  him.  He  was  by  his  wife's  bedside 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  house, 
and  insisted  upon  sharing  the  nursing.  Mrs.  Putnam 
cared  for  Mrs.  Anstruther  during  the  day  and  managed 
the  household  with  a  great  deal  of  help  from  Sally  and 
Jack.  But  she  went  to  bed  after  an  early  tea,  and  An- 
struther  sat  by  his  wife  from  half -past  six  until  one. 

Rosemary  asked  if  she  might  not  relieve  him  the 
early  part  of  the  evening. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  offer,  Rosemary,"  he  said 
kindly,  "but  I  should  be  ill  at  ease  anywhere  except  at 
your  mother's  side,  and  it's  better  to  have  only  one 
person  in  the  room  at  a  time." 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something,"  the  girl  said  for- 
lornly. 

"You  might  help  Aunty  Put."  he  suggested. 
"Really,  you  know,  she  ought  not  to  have  any  house- 
work to  do.  She  ought  to  give  all  her  time  to  your 
mother." 

Rosemary  didn't  accept  the  suggestion  in  good  part, 
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though  she  had  nothing  to  say.  She  went  to  her 
younger  sister. 

"Sally,  did  he  tell  you  to  help  Aunty  Put?"  she 
inquired. 

"Who,  Dr.  Burnham?" 

"Of  course  not,  silly.     Mr.  Anstruther." 

"No,  daddy  didn't  say  anything.  But,  of  course,  I 
do  all  I  can — all  she'll  let  me.  I'd  like  to  do  more.  I 
want  so  much  to  do  something  that  would  really  be  for 
mother.  Poor  mother!  I  do  so  wish  that  I  could!" 
cried  Sally  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"I  wish  I  could,  too,  Sally,"  Rosemary  echoed 
mournfully. 

A  little  later  Sally  came  to  her  sister  rather  timidly. 

"Rosemary,  I've  been  thinking.  There  is  something 
you  could  do  for  mother  if  you  would — something 
beautiful." 

"Sally  Greenaway !  Is  there  anything  I  could  do  for 
mother  that  I  wouldn't?"  the  older  girl  demanded  re- 
proachfully. 

"I  don't  believe  you'd  do  this,"  Sally  insisted  rather 
mournfully. 

Rosemary  flushed. 

"If  you  mean  to  call  that  man  daddy,  Sally," — she 
began. 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  mean  that,  of  course,  Rosemary," 
Sally  declared,  "though  I  have  been  so  much  happier 
since  I  have  called  him  that.  And  Jack  and  I  would 
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both  call  him  father,  only  he  thinks  daddy  better.  But 
I  would  never  think  of  you  doing  it." 

"I  would  do  anything  else  for  mother,"  Rosemary 
insisted. 

"But  this  would  be — well,  a — sacrifice,"  the  little 
girl  faltered  wistfully. 

"Sally,  you're  quite  too  young  to  talk  of  sacrifice, 
dear.  You  don't  understand  what  it  means,"  Rose- 
mary declared  with  gentle  decision.  ;tBut  tell  sister 
what  it  is  you  have  in  your  funny  little  head,  and  we'll 
talk  it  over.' 


CHAPTER  XXII 

A  FTER  considerable  persuasion,  Sally  unburdened 
**     herself. 

"Well,  Rosemary,  this  is  what  I  mean,"  she  said, 
still  hesitating.  "It  costs  an  awful  lot  to  have  Aunty 
Put  here,  and  when  mother  was  first  taken  sick,  I  heard 
her  say  to  daddy  she  didn't  want  a  nurse,  and  that  she 
just  couldn't  bear  to  make  him  pay  all  that  expense 
out.  And  don't  ever  tell,  Rosemarv,  but  I'm  afraid 

J  * 

she  was  crying.  Fancy  mother  crying !  I  didn't  have 
the  heart  even  to  tell  Jack  about  that !" 

Tears  stood  in  Sally's  eyes,  but  her  sister  did  not  see 
them. 

Rosemary  had  never  tried  to  know  her  step-falher 
well.  Indeed,  she  had  tried  not  to  know  him,  as  she 
had  been  bound  in  honor,  as  she  believed,  not  to  like 
him.  Nevertheless,  she  could  hardly  have  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  him  for  seven  months  without  being 
aware  that  he  possessed  certain  qualities  and  that  there 
was  no  lukewarmness  about  him.  But  now  she  was  all 
indignation  in  a  twinkling. 

"If  I  thought  that  man  was  grasping  and  stingy  with 
mother" — she  began.  But  Sally  would  not  let  her 

go  on. 
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"Rosemary  Greenaway!  you  know  daddy's  no  such 
thing!"  the  child  cried,  speaking  angrily  to  her  sister 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  "He's  a  lot  better  to 
mother  than  your  father  ever  was,  so  there!" 

"My  father!  Oh,  Sally  Greenaway!"  cried  Rose- 
mary in  shocked,  pained  accents.  "I  would  never  have 
believed  that  even  of — anybody !  To  deny  your  dead 
father!  Oh,  it " 

She  choked. 

"Oh,  Rosemary,  I  didn't  mean  to.  I'm  sorry,"  said 
Sally,  all  meekness.  "And  I — Oh,  I  guess  I'll  go  find 
Buff.  You  know  —  Rosemarv,  wasn't  little  Em'lv 

J  '  * 

darling?  when  mother  was  first  sick,  she  sent  Kitty- 
Cat  up  to  her  by  Aunty  Put  and  said  mother  was  to 
have  him  for  her  very  own." 

Rosemary  smiled.  "She's  a  funny  baby,"  she  said 
gently.  "But  wait,  Sally  dear.  Listen  to  me.  It 
wouldn't  be  of  any  use  to  send  Aunty  Put  away  and 
have  me  take  her  place,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  Even 
if  Mr.  Anstruther  would  let  me  stay  out  of  school, 
which  he'd  never  do  unless  I  was  ill  enough  to  go  to 
bed,  he  wouldn't  let  me  take  Aunty's  place." 

"Of  course  not,"  Sally  assented  unflatteringly.  "Xo, 
Rosemary,  it  wasn't  that  I  was  thinking  about.  I 
meant  that — well,  you've  got  a  whole  pile  of  money 
saved  up,  and  perhaps  if  you'd  whisper  to  mother  that 
you  would  pay  Aunty  out  of  that,  she  wouldn't  worry 
any  more  and  get  well  quicker." 
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"Sally  Greenaway !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 
Surely  you  can't  mean  the  money  I  have  saved  towards 
a  monument  for  dear  father?  I  haven't  a  penny  in 
the  world  besides  that." 

Sally  flushed.  "Yes,  Rosemary,  that  was  what  I 
meant,"  she  said  in  a  very  low  voice. 

"I  know  you  don't  mean  to  be  naughty,  Sally,  and 
I  don't  believe  you  are  stupid,  but  you  certainly  are 
awfully  trying  sometimes,"  Rosemary  declared.  "Can't 
you  understand  that  it  would  be  wrong — it  would  be 
really  wicked  for  me  to  use  that  money  for  anything 
else  ?  It  would  be  the  same  as  breaking  a  solemn  vow. 
That  money  is  sacred.  And  anyhow,  there's  not  the 
slightest  need.  Mr.  Anstruther's  got  heaps  of  money." 

Then  why  should  mother  feel  so  bad  that  she 
cried?"  the  little  girl  demanded. 

"Just  because  she  is  weak  and  ill  and  is  always  so 
afraid  of  anything  vexing  him.  The  way  she  guards 
and  shields  that  big,  strong  man  is  absurd.  He  owns 
that  great,  beautiful  place  on  the  hill,  and  you  have 
heard  him  talking  with  mother  about  all  the  money  he 
is  going  to  spend  on  it.  And  they're  going  to  begin 
work  this  spring.  And  father  said  his  salary  at  the 
academy  was  just  twice  as  much  as  they  ever  paid 
before.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  bigger  it  is 
than  what  poor  father  got  at  the  bank  and  worked  so 
very  much  harder  for.  And  then,  Sally,  after  all,  he 
had  no  right  to  marry  mother  unless  he  could  take  care 
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of  her  properly  if  she  fell  ill.  It  says  in  the  service 
'In  sickness  or  in  health,'  and  he  swore  to  uphold  it." 

Sally  sighed  and  twisted  the  string  of  her  gingham 
pinafore.  She  was  no  match  for  her  sister;  but  she 
knew  in  her  warm,  faithful  child's  heart  that  her 
mother  was  worried  about  the  extra  expense  of  her 
illness. 

Rosemary  realized  impatiently  that  Sally  wasn't  sat- 
isfied, and  wasn't  sure  that  she  was  convinced.  Half 
unconsciously,  she  resented  this  new  attitude  towards 
herself  of  the  formerly  humble,  submissive  little  sister. 

"I  daresay  that  without  being  stingy,  Mr.  Anstruthcr 
is  just  prudent  and  saving,  you  know,  Sally- -what 
Aunty  calls  canny,"  she  remarked  rather  loftily. 
"Mother  knows  he  wants  to  spend  so  much  on  his 
estate  that  she  doesn't  like  to  cost  him  anything  extra. 
And  yet,  you  know,  he  has  our  house  to  live  in  all  the 
while  he's  fixing  that  over." 

Tears  gathered  in  Sally's  eyes.  "I'm  sure  that  isn't 
a  nice  thing  to  say,  Rosemary,  though  I  can't  tell  why." 
she  said  reproachfully. 

Rosemary  herself  knew  well  that  it  wasn't.  But  the 
realization  that  the  criticism  of  her  younger  sister  was 
justifiable,  angered  her. 

"Oh,  I'll  pay  for  the  nurse,  Sally!"  she  cried  hotly. 
'You  can  go  tell  him  so  whenever  you  like.  And  if 
he  isn't  ashamed  to  take  it,  he  can  have  it  this  very 
night." 
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Sally  flew  to  her  room  to  give  way  to  the  tears  that 
would  come.  But  after  she  had  it  over  and  had  dried 
her  eyes,  she  said  to  herself  that  Rosemary  had  meant 
it  kindly.  And  how  relieved  her  mother  would  be! 
She  bathed  her  face  and  smoothed  her  hair  and  went 
to  the  door  of  the  sick-room,  longing  to  whisper  the 
words  of  comfort  in  her  mother's  ear.  But  her  step- 
father had  to  refuse  her  admittance. 

He  saw  that  the  child  had  been  crying,  and  his  heart 
ached  for  her.  He  put  his  arm  about  her. 

"Sally,  dear,  we  couldn't  possibly  disturb  mother 
just  now,"  he  said  gently,  "she  is  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
and  we  have  just  got  to  wait  until  it  passes." 

"Daddy,  it's  a  very  short  little  whisper,  and  it  would 
comfort  mother  so  much  that  it  would  make  her  well 
very  soon,"  she  pleaded. 

"Whisper  it  in  daddy's  ear,  Sally.  I'll  tell  mother 
at  the  first  opportunity  when  it  wrould  be  safe,"  he 
agreed. 

Sally  was  only  an  inexperienced  little  girl  with  a  big 
weight  on  her  heart,  and  she  bungled  the  matter  sadly. 
Between  her  conscientious  desire  to  tell  the  exact  truth, 
and  her  longing  to  cloak  the  ungraciousness  of  Rose- 
mary's concession,  she  stumbled  and  fell.  The  upshot 
was  that  she  presented  a  proposal  from  her  older  sister 
that  sounded  like  the  height  of  insolence. 

Anstruther  glanced  in  at  his  wife.  Bidding  Sally  to 
remain  where  she  was  until  his  return,  he  rushed  down 
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stairs.  A  moment  later,  he  appeared  before  Rosemary, 
who  sat  with  Jack  in  the  living-room.  His  face  was 
terribly  white,  his  brow  very  stern,  and  his  steel  col- 
ored eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Rosemary,  I  think  you  are  without  exception  the 
most  insolent,  impertinent  young  person  I  ever  came 
in  contact  with!"  he  exclaimed.  "But  I  want  to  warn 
you  not  to  go  too  far.  Be  as  hateful  and  spiteful  as 
you  wrill — continue  the  course  you  have  followed  thus 
far  and  get  such  satisfaction  out  of  it  as  you  are  able, 
but  let  your  little  sister  alone.  Don't  fill  Sally's  inno- 
cent mind  with  your  precious  nonsense,  and  don't  dare 
to  send  any  more  insolent  and  officious  messages  by 
her.  If  you  don't  mind  what  I  say,  I  shall  forbid  Sally 
to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  you/' 

He  was  gone  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come,  and  the 
effect  was  truly  tornado-like.  At  first  Rosemary  was 
stunned,  dazed.  His  fierce  wrath  was  as  unprecedented 
as  it  was  terrible.  She  seemed  swept  off  her  feet  by  it. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  question  its  justice  nor  her 
own  desert.  She  was  impotent  before  it  as  before  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature. 

Jack  slipped  off  to  bed,  round-eyed,  without  a  word. 
But  Rosemary  sat  motionless,  her  head  bowed  as  after 
the  passing  of  a  storm. 

She  hadn't  stirred  when  her  step-father  reappeared, 
and  had  no  idea  as  to  the  passing  of  time.  She  caught 
her  breath  and  bent  her  head  lower. 
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"Rosemary,  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  to  you  in  anger, 
and  I  should  not  have  said  what  I  did,"  he  said  quietly 
but  with  rather  more  dignity  than  usual.  "I  was  very 
anxious  about  your  mother  and  my  hot  temper  got  the 
better  of  me.  I  am  sorry." 

Rosemary  couldn't  utter  a  word.  She  felt  curi- 
ously conscience-stricken  and  half  impelled  to  own  that 
she  had  deserved  it — in  part,  at  any  rate.  But  she 
seemed  to  be  tongue-tied.  She  couldn't  even  raise  her 
eyes. 

Her  step-father  didn't  attempt  to  stifle  a  sigh  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  depths  of  his  heart.  He 
stooped  and  picked  up  Sally's  orange-yellow  kitten, 
mechanically,  yet  with  characteristic  gentleness.  As 
she  glanced  through  her  lowered  lashes  at  him,  it  oc- 
curred to  Rosemary,  rather  irrelevantly,  that  that  awk- 
ward lock  of  his  hair  that  was  always  getting  into  his 
eyes  was  exactly  the  color  of  Buff's  fur.  And  also  the 
absurd  notion  came  to  her  that  if  he  were  her  school- 
master only,  and  not  her  step-father,  she  might  grow  to 
like  him  and  to  think  that  lock  of  hair  funny  and  odd 
instead  of  ugly. 

Cherishing  the  kitten  with  one  hand,  Anstruther 
thrust  the  other  into  the  pocket  of  his  velvet  jacket. 
He  spoke  wearily,  as  if  he  were  aware  that  he  was 
merely  wasting  time. 

"Do  you  know,  Rosemary,  I  can't  help  feeling  that 
your  attitude  is  unfortunate,  particularly  at  a  time 
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when  everyone  else  is  thinking  of  your  mother/'  he 
said.  "It  is  really  a  sad  pity  for  a  young  girl  of  your 
age  to  cherish  such  bitter  feeling  and  to  carry  resent- 
ment so  far.  I  can't  help  feeling  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  that  it's  a  sad  pity/' 

Rosemary  let  him  go  without  a  word,  and  of  course 
he  didn't  dream  that  before  he  had  reached  the  door 
of  his  wife's  room  and  put  the  kitten  into  Sally's  arms, 
the  girl  was  sobbing  wildly,  her  face  buried  in  her 
arm.  And  for  the  nonce,  there  was  no  anger  in  her 
tears  and  no  bitterness.  They  meant  that  she  was 
ashamed  and  sorry  and  penitent.  They  seemed,  too, 
to  mean  that  if  he  hadn't  been  her  step-father,  she 
could  have  liked  him  better  than  anyone  she  had  ever 
known  before  except  her  father. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

'  I  VHE  next  day  Mrs.  Anstruther  was  worse.  An- 
struther  went  out  before  school  and  found  some- 
one to  come  in  as  housekeeper,  so  that  the  nurse  could 
devote  her  whole  time  to  her  patient.  For  several  days 
there  was  no  change  unless  a  slight  one  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  was  an  anxious  week  for  everyone,  not 
least  for  Rosemary.  For  she  seemed  alone  in  her  grief 
and  suspense,  as  if  the  others  hardly  believed  she  felt 
deeply  concerned.  Her  step-father,  the  children  and 
the  nurse  seemed  banded  together  in  their  care  and 
solicitude,  leaving  her  out  in  the  cold,  as  it  were,  to  her 
own  selfish  devices.  But  she  resented  the  situation  less 
than  she  grieved  over  it.  Only  she  felt  lonelier  than 
ever  and  longed  more  wildly  for  her  father. 

Late  on  Friday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Putnam  noticed 
what  seemed  to  her  to  be  sudden  and  decided  improve- 
ment in  her  patient.  Aunty  Put  was  not  a  graduate 
nurse,  but  she  was  trained  by  long  experience,  and  no 
one  in  Greenwich  Town  would  have  the  services  of 
any  other  person  when  she  was  to  be  had.  At  this  time, 
as  always,  she  went  ahead  according  to  her  own  good 
sense. 

She  gave  Mrs.  Anstruther  some  broth.     Then  she 

remarked  cheerfully: 
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"You  are  better  at  last,  ma'am,  really  much  better. 
And  isn't  it  lucky,  for  here  we  are  right  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Easter  holidays,  and  the  academy  have 
two  weeks  this  year.  Like  as  not  before  they're  up, 
you'll  be  setting  by  Mr.  Anstruther  and  he'll  be  laying 
on  his  back  resting  his  poor  bones." 

The  fact  wasn't  so  rosy  as  that,  but  certainly  from 
that  moment  Mrs.  Anstruther  gained  rapidly.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  week,  she  was  sitting  up  half 
a  day,  and  before  the  schoolmaster  went  back  to  the 
academy  she  was  down  stairs  and  occupying  her  place 
at  table. 

The  responses  to  her  letters  to  her  classmates  in 
regard  to  Old  Home  Day  had  come  in  during  her  ill- 
ness in  goodly  numbers  and  when  she  was  convales- 
cent the  family  gathered  in  her  chamber  in  the  early 
afternoons  to  read  and  discuss  them.  Perhaps  they 
had  never  been  so  happy  as  a  family  before.  The  relief 
from  anxiety,  the  joy  over  the  mother's  rapid,  tinre- 
tarded  recovery,  the  interest  of  the  letters,  and  still 
more  of  the  reminiscent  discussions  concerning  the 
writers  between  husband  and  wife,  made  the  limited 
hour  pass  all  too  quickly.  Even  Rosemary  did  not  feel 
left  out.  Quiet  as  she  was,  she  felt  herself  a  part  of 
it,  and  for  once  gave  herself  naturally  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  it  all. 

The  letters  were  truly  delightful.  In  every  case  they 
gave  the  record  of  the  writer's  life  since  leaving  school 
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or  the  town,  and  in  many  instances,  family  histories. 
And  there  was  a  most  encouraging  percentage  of  prom- 
ises to  be  present  on  the  eighth  of  August.  It  was  a 
real  experience  to  the  Greenaway  children  to  have 
these  glimpses  into  the  lives  of  others  who  had  been 
children  like  them  in  this  very  Greenwich  Town — sim- 
ple, sweet,  wholesome  glimpses,  with  many  a  picture 
or  story  or  dramatic  touch  from  their  mother  or  step- 
father as  the  old  days  returned  more  and  more  vividly 
to  them. 

Again,  Rosemary  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  sense 
of  her  mother's  personality.  And  with  it  now,  came  to 
the  girl  a  sense  as  of  her  own  remissness,  of  a  certain 
emptiness  of  her  own  life,  a  lack  of  foundation  upon 
which  to  rear  a  future.  Somehow,  she  had  failed  to 
know  her  mother,  just  as  she  had  failed  to  gather,  as 
her  mother  had  done,  associations  all  along  the  way  of 
her  early  years.  When  Sally  and  Jack  cried  out  over 
certain  incidents  of  their  mother's  or  step-father's  past, 
adducing  adventures  of  their  own  with  their  compan- 
ions as  examples  of  striking  similarity,  it  came  upon 
Rosemary  coldly  that  she  would  some  day  find  herself 
almost  destitute  of  associations  or  pleasant  memories 
of  her  school  days.  She  had  never  made  a  warm 
friend.  She  had  never  taken  any  interest  or  part  in 
anything  connected  with  the  school  outside  of  her  les- 
sons, nor  with  girls  and  boys  of  her  own  age.  When 
she  had  now  and  then  been  persuaded — importuned — 
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to  join  a  party,  it  had  been  as  a  special  guest  rather 
than  as  one  schoolgirl  among  others. 

Of  course,  up  to  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  all 
this  had  been  necessary  and  right.  Nothing  in  the 
world  would  have  compensated  for  losing  one  moment 
of  her  father's  companionship.  The  joy  and  meaning 
of  being  his  intimate  friend  had  more  than  counterbal- 
anced the  loss  of  all  else.  Only,  somehow,  the  interval 
since  his  death  had  left  her  forlorn  looked  bleak  and 
barren  and  perhaps  rather  ugly. 

After  she  was  back  in  school  again,  the  girl  re- 
flected much  upon  the  matter.  But  the  more  she  re- 
flected, the  less  she  seemed  to  herself  to  1  e  at  fault 
for  the  situation.  If  she  could  have  secured  the  monu- 
ment, if  she  could  have  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  her  father's  last  wish  was  fulfilled, 
that  his  grave  was  fitly  marked,  and  that  he  would  be 
remembered  as  a  poet,  she  might  then  have  been  able 
to  give  herself  to  these  lesser  things.  But  so  long  as 
that  sacred  duty  was  unfulfilled,  so  long  as  her  mind 
must  dwell  upon  that,  trivial  matters  had  been  neces- 
sarily disregarded.  Her  life  could  never  be  what  it 
might  have  been  had  her  father  lived,  but  if  she  could 
have  carried  out  his  last  wish  and  satisfied  her  own 
longing,  so  far  as  that  were  possible,  she  might  have 
compelled  herself  to  mingle  more  with  others  and  to 
force  an  interest  she  did  not  feel. 

But  nothing  had  been    done,    practically    nothing; 
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and  the  second  year  since  her  father's  death  was  far 
spent.  She  had  indeed  made  a  good  beginning  during 
the  first  year.  But  since  then  she  had  been  compelled 
to  be  fatally  idle.  The  girl  said  to  herself  sadly  that 
if  Mr.  Anstruther  hadn't  come  into  the  family,  it  was 
most  probable  that  the  monument  would  have  been  in 
place  for  the  poet's  old  friends  to  look  upon  when  they 
returned  in  August  from  all  over  the  world  to  Green- 
wich Town. 

And  there  she  was,  back  at  the  old  starting  point, 
and  more  bitterly  remorseful  than  ever! 


CHAPTER   XXIV 

'  |  VHE  weeks  passed  and  Mrs.  Anstruther  was  out 
again,  stronger  than  she  had  been  in  years. 

Directly  after  her  illness,  she  had  been  delighted  to 
feel  a  distinct  change  in  Rosemary.  Her  husband 
acknowledged  that  Rosemary  was  unusually  gracious, 
but  he  didn't  seem  greatly  impressed;  and  indeed,  as 
the  spring  advanced  and  the  summer  drew  nigh,  Mrs. 
Anstruther  began  to  feel  that  either  the  change  had 
been  illusory  or  it  had  been  but  a  passing  caprice,  for 
the  girl  grew  moody  and  irritable  as  never  before.  She 
was  petulant  with  the  children  as  she  had  never  been, 
and  less  gentle  with  her  mother  than  her  wont.  Her 
step-father,  she  seldom  saw  now  except  at  meal  time — 
at  the  academy  he  was  only  the  schoolmaster  to  her — 
but  though  her  mother  constantly  expected  an  explo- 
sion at  such  times  as  they  came  together,  nothing 
happened. 

The  fact  was  that  though  as  summer  approached  and 
the  monument  seemed  more  than  ever  remote  and 
Rosemary  grew  more  rebellious  and  irritable,  and 
though  she  felt  yet  more  bitterly  that  Anstruther  was 

responsible  for  the  melancholy  failure  on  her  part, 
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nevertheless  she  had  more  regard  for  her  speech  and 
behavior  towards  him  than  ever  before.  The  impres- 
sion made  upon  her  by  his  burst  of  wrath  on  that 
evening  of  her  mother's  illness  was  with  her  yet;  she 
did  not  get  over  a  certain  sense  of  wholesome  awe. 
On  his  part,  though  (perhaps  looking  back  to  that  same 
occasion),  he  was  exceedingly  patient,  he  was  perhaps 
a  shade  cool  and  dignified  towards  Rosemary. 

Some  time  about  the  middle  of  May,  someone  re- 
called the  imminence  of  Memorial  Day  in  Rosemary's 
hearing,  and  the  girl  was  thrown  into  the  blackest 
depths  of  gloom.  As  she  recollected  last  Memorial 
Day,  she  wrung  her  hands  in  utter  despair.  Last  year 
she  had  felt  assured  of  the  monument  before  the  day 
should  come  round  again.  Ah !  even  then  she  had  never 
dreamed  of  what  was  in  truth  to  take  place  so  soon, 
and  wreck  more  than  her  hopes  of  the  monument — 
her  mother's  second  marriage.  And  now — now,  it 
seemed  as  if  Mr.  Anstruther  had  been  about,  overshad- 
owing everything,  for  years  upon  years ! 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  her  thoughts  had 
been  most  bitter,  as  she  happened  to  glance  towards  her 
mother,  Rosemary  surprised  a  look  of  genuine  sadness 
upon  her  face — a  face  that  was  always  serene  or  even 
eager,  of  late,  unless  it  became  anxious  when  she 
feared  Rosemary  was  going  to  say  or  do  something 
to  displease  the  tyrant  yonder  in  the  big  chair.  It 
would  be  doing  the  girl  injustice  to  say  that  her  heart 
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leaped  to  see  sorrow  portrayed  upon  that  countenance. 
It  was  only  her  loneliness  and  longing  for  sympathy 
that  made  her  thrill  at  the  suggestion  that  her  mother 
shared  her  sorrow.  She  believed  that  she,  too,  had 
remembered  one  who  had  been  with  them  two  years 
ago  and  who  already  seemed  wholly  forgotten. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  Mrs.  Anstruther  left  the 
room,  passing  her  husband,  she  patted  his  shoulder 
caressingly  and  asked  if  there  weren't  something  she 
could  do  for  him.  And  though  Rosemary  had  to 
smother  a  sigh,  she  felt  all  the  mere  a>>ured  that  her 
impression  had  been  correct.  Her  mother  had,  indeed, 
been  thinking  of  her  dead  husband,  and  sadly.  But 
fearful  of  what  Mr.  Anstruther  would  sav  if  he 

- 

guessed — and  certainly  he  had  an  uncanny  power  of 
reading  one's  thoughts — she  had  felt  constrained  to  try 
to  placate  him  to  fore-tall  anything  unpleasmt. 

\Yhen  she  wasn't  thinking  of  Memorial  Day,  Rose- 
mary was  dwelling  upon  the  day  in  August  which  al-  > 
began  to  loom  threateningly  ahead,  and  which  v. 
after  all,  far  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  was  to  bring 
scores  of  strangers  to  Greenwich  Town.  Rosemary 
tried  to  keep  her  mind  from  it,  but  it  was  impossible. 
And  only  the  day  after  she  had  witne.-sed  her  mother's 
bootless  grief,  her  step- father  brought  it  to  pass  that 
she  must  actively  direct  her  attention  upon  that  day. 

As  chairman  of  the  most  important  committee,  An- 
struther had  to  appoint  the  schoolmaster  chairman  of 
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the  committee  on  the  academy,  which  had  of  course  to 
have  a  part  in  the  program.  He  purposely  assigned 
Rosemary  to  one  of  the  most  important  sub-commit- 
tees, announcing  it  at  school  when  he  announced  the 
others. 

The  girl  knew  that  it  was  her  part  to  accept  this  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  she  accepted  and  accomplished 
all  her  school  duties.  But  dreading  the  day  as  she  did, 
disliking  to  dwell  upon  it,  determined,  moreover,  to 
remain  shut  in  her  room  at  home  if  she  had  to  make 
herself  ill  to  do  it,  she  couldn't  help  taking  it  as  a  per- 
sonal matter.  She  questioned  the  schoolmaster's  mo- 
tive in  dragging  her  into  it.  Indeed,  she  questioned 
whether  it  was  the  schoolmaster  who  acted.  If  not, 
then  certainly  she  would  evade  it. 

Presently  she  gave  over  settling  that  fine  point.  But 
she  decided  that,  in  that  there  was  no  reason  for  any- 
thing like  that  being  compulsory,  she  would  ask  to  be 
excused. 

By  this  time,  Rosemary  was  aware  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  attempt  to  go  counter  to  her  step- 
father's will  in  any  particular  without  losing  her  pa- 
tience and  her  temper.  Wherefore,  she  was  tempted 
to  wait  and  bring  up  the  matter  at  home,  where  fric- 
tion between  them  wras  more  or  less  a  matter  of  course. 
At  school,  with  the  one  exception,  she  had  never 
crossed  his  will,  and  the  relation  between  schoolmaster 
and  pupil  had  always  been  dignified  and  fairly  pleasant. 
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She  shrank  from  the  thought  of  anything  approaching 
a  scene,  particularly  since  the  end  of  the  year  was  not 
far  distant. 

But  the  matter  had  to  do  wholly  with  school — or 
would  seem  so  to  him.  And  he  saw  through  things  so 
pitilessly  that  if  she  should  postpone  speaking  until 
they  were  safely  hidden  at  home,  he  would  be  amused 
or  scornful  and  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  her. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  screw  up  her  courage, 
try  her  hardest  to  remain  cool,  and  put  the  matter 
through. 

As  soon  as  school  was  dismissed,  therefore,  she 
drew  a  long  breath  and  desperately  presented  herself 
at  the  schoolmaster's  desk.  As  he  saw  how  pale  she 
was,  and  how  desperate,  as  if  about  to  encounter  an 
ogre,  a  profound  sense  of  discouragement  smote  him. 

"Well,  Rosemary?'   he  asked  patiently. 

"I  just  want  to  ask  you  if  you  will  please  excuse  me 
from  being  on  that  committee,  Mr.  Anstruther?"  she 
asked  politely. 

"I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  do  that,"  he  said, 
poking  back  the  lock  of  hair  that  got  in  his  eye.-. 
"I  hoped  you  would  be  willing  to  do  your  part,  Rose- 
mary. It  would " 

Her  color  rose.  But  though  he  paused,  he  went  on 
quietly. 

"It  would  seem  almost — yes,  quite  to  be  your  duty 
as  your  father's  daughter.  If  Rod  Whitney  comes, 
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and  I  am  reasonably  sure  of  him,  your  father  will  be 
the  only  one  of  the  class  to  be  absent,  and  it  is  only 
fitting  that  his  daughter,  who  is  his  very  image,  should 
represent  him  on  the  program." 

The  girl's  flaming  color  died  out.  She  stood  silent 
before  him  with  downcast  eyes,  tapping  nervously 
with  her  finger  upon  the  polished  surface  of  the  desk. 

"Now,  Rosemary,  suppose  you  tell  me  why  you 
thought  I  asked  you  to  do  this?"  he  asked  half-teas- 
ingly. 

She  wouldn't  answer.  She  couldn't  tell  him  she 
suspected  his  motive  to  be  persecution. 

"Come,  own  up,"  he  bade  her. 

"I  thought — well,  for  one  'thing,  I  thought  you 
thought  it  might  be  good  for  me,"  she  said  truly.  She 
knew  he  believed  she  ought  to  mingle  more  with  her 
schoolmates. 

"That  would  have  been  truly  shocking!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

She  did  not  look  up,  nor  did  her  gravity  abate. 

"Seriously,  Rosemary,  will  you  keep  the  appoint- 
ment and  help  out?'  he  asked. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  have  to,"  she  said,  with  the  men- 
tal reservation  that  she  could  still  be  absent  on  the  final 
day.  "But  need  I  be  chairman?  I  don't  see  why  I 
couldn't  help  as  well  if  I  were  one  of  the  members." 

"You  could,  Rosemary,  quite  as  well,"  he  admitted 
so  readily  that  she  was  nettled. 
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"Then  why  did  you  make  me  chairman?'  she  de- 
manded. 

To  be  frank,  Rosemary,  because  I  didn't  think  you 
would  accept  anything  less,"  he  said  smiling.  And  to 
her  intense  irritation,  she  found  herself  smiling  too. 

"If  you  will  appoint  someone  else  chairman,  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  help,"  she  said  stiffly. 

"We  won't  make  any  change;  it  isn't  of  sufficient 
consequence,"  he  remarked.  "Of  course,  you  will  all 
work  together.  There  won't  be  any  more  bossing,  I 
take  it,  than  there  is  in  our  committee  among  the 
postmaster,  Mrs.  Chamberlain  and  myself,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  being  a  schoolmaster  I  am  a  boss  by 
second  nature — I'm  sure  you  don't  think  I'm  one 
naturally,  Rosemary?" 

She  didn't  answer  that  rhetorical  question. 

"About  your  only  extra  duty  as  chairman  will  be 
to  call  the  meeting,"  he  went  on.  "And  I  would  like 
you  to  call  one  as  soon  as  possible.  I  should  like  to 
have  things  well  under  way  before  I  go." 

She  stared  blankly  at  him. 

"Before  you  go?"  she  repeated  in  a  dazed  tone. 

"Certainly.  Hasn't  your  mother  told  you?  I  am 
leaving  the  day  after  school  closes,"  he  returned  with 
an  air  of  finality  that  struck  coldly  on  her  ear. 

She  turned  without  a  word,  oppressed  by  a  strange 
sensation,  akin  to  dizziness.  Escaping  from  the  build- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  she  walked  in  the  direction 
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leading  away  from  home,  though  she  did  not  go  to  the 
cemetery. 

He  was  going  away!  Mr.  Anstruther  was  going 
away !  She  couldn't  understand  it !  It  had  come  upon 
her  so  suddenly,  though  her  mother  knew  and  was 
supposed  to  have  told  her.  Ah!  that  was  the  reason 
for  her  mother's  sadness !  He  was  going  away,  leav- 
ing home  the  day  after  school  closed ! 

In  many  ways,  Rosemary  was  exceedingly  imma- 
ture, and  she  was  neither  wise  nor  sensible.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  that  her  step-father's  going  away 
might  be  only  temporary.  She  had  no  other  thought 
than  that  it  was  final ;  he  was  leaving  them,  her  mother 
and  the  children,  for  some  reason  he  believed  to  be 
weighty.  And  that  reason  wasn't,  of  course,  that  he 
had  tired  of  them.  She  supposed  he  was  tired  of  her, 
sick  and  tired  of  the  everlasting  friction  between 
them,  of  \vhat  he  had  called  her  hatefulness  and  spite. 

Well,  she  would  have  her  wish — her  heart's  desire, 
so  far  as  there  was  any  such  thing  for  her.  Only  a 
little  more  than  three  weeks,  and  he  would  be  gone  for- 
ever. And  they  would  be  as  they  had  been  before  he 
had  come  into  their  lives  and  sown  dissension  and 
trouble.  And  she  could  get  her  father's  monument 
within  another  year  at  the  latest. 

Still  her  heart  felt  strangely  cold.  The  house 
would  be  very  different  without  him — for  the  others. 
How  they  would  feel — all  the  rest  of  the  family!  How 
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would  her  mother  ever  bear  it!     It  wasn't  anyone's 

^ 

fault,  exactly,  but  mother  certainly  hadn't  been  so  very 
happy  until  after  Mr.  Anstruther  came,  and  certainly 
he  had  been  good  to  her.  There  was  something  al- 
most knightly  in  his  devotion,  though  he  looked  the 
part  so  little.  And  Jack  and  Sally?  It  would  nearly 
kill  Sally.  And  poor  little  Em'ly ! 

And  they  would  all  blame  her !  \Yas  that  why  her 
mother  hadn't  told  her,  because  she  was  too  resent- 
ful to  mention  the  subject?  Or  was  it  just  becau.-c 
she  felt  too  badly  to  speak  about  it  at  all?  In  any 
event,  everyone  would  believe  it  to  be  her  fault,  and 
what  defense  could  she  offer?  And  then,  what  should 
she  ever  give  them  in  place  of  what  they  would  lose 
with  Mr.  Anstruther?  Oh,  she  could  never  bear  it  in 
the  world! 

Turning,  she  walked  very  slowly,  waiting  until  she 
saw  the  schoolmaster  leave  the  academy  and  start  for 
home.  For  a  second,  the  impression  of  his  figure  was 
blurred  as  she  realized  how  that  tall,  awkward,  yet 
somehow  gracefully  awkward  figure  would  look  to  the 
others  who  cared  for  him.  There  was  something 
staunch  and  good  and  dependable  in  it — at  least  there 
certainly  was  to  her  mother  and  the  children.  And 
everyone  in  Greenwich  Town  would  be  sorry  when  it 
ceased  to  pass  through  the  long  street  twice  daily. 

One  of  the  boys  joined  him.  Rosemary  waited 
until  the  former  turned  into  a  side  street.  She  hadn'L, 
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indeed,  even  a  forlorn  hope.  She  knew  by  frequent 
and  sad  experience  that  there  was  absolutely  no  appeal 
to  the  man  before  her  when  once  he  had  made  up  his 
mind.  He  was  quite  implacable.  But  she  ran  on  and 
overtook  him. 

"Why,  Rosemary!"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise  as  he 
raised  his  hat.  She  had  never  so  honored  him  before. 

She  looked  up  to  him  imploringly. 

"I  wish  you  weren't  going  away!"  she  faltered 
mournfully.  "I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  weren't!" 

He  could  hardly  believe  he  was  awake.  He  stared 
at  her  in  amazement. 


CHAPTER    XXV 

T  CONFESS,  I  hate  like  everything  to  go,"  Anstru- 
ther  admitted  quietly,  though  he  was  amazed  at 
the  girl's  sudden  and  complete  change  of  front.  "But 
you  see  I  had  this  excellent  chance  to  go  back  to  Fil- 
more  to  give  an  old  course  of  mine  on  the  development 
of  the  English  novel  at  the  summer  school  out  there, 
and  to  get  a  second  salary  for  acting  as  secretary  of  the 
institution,  and  it  was  too  good  to  refuse.  It  won't 
mean  much  work  and  it's  really  great  fun.  And  it's 
worth  the  journey  out  just  to  see  some  of  my  old  col- 
leagues. At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  awful  wrench  to 
leave  home,  especially,  Rosemary,  for  one  who  hasn't 
known  a  home  before  for  years  and  years  and  years." 

*Yes,  sir,"  Rosemary  agreed  in  a  curious  voice. 

"And  it  is  only  for  six  weeks,"  he  went  on,  "so  I 
ought  not  to  say  anything,  even  though  those  six  weeks 
are  the  heart  of  the  year  in  New  England  and  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  the  Middle  West." 

They  had  reached  the  gate.  As  he  held  it  open  for 
her,  Anstruther  glanced  rather  searchingly  at  the  girl. 
'T  can't  help  wondering — Rosemary,  you  didn't  mean 
to  intimate  that  you  would  miss  me?'  he  ;^ 

whimsically. 
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The  girl  colored  deeply  under  her  broad-brimmed 
hat. 

"I  thought — I  was  thinking  of  mother  and  the 
children,"  she  faltered. 

He  laughed  and  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

Afterwards,  he  could  hardly  believe  that  it  had 
happened.  It  seemed  as  if  he  must  have  dreamed  that 
she  had  overtaken  him  and  expressed  what  certainly 
seemed  more  than  vicarious  regret  for  his  going 
away.  For  during  the  three  busy  weeks  that  followed, 
the  girl  was  more  than  ever  a  stranger,  a  self -ostra- 
cized stranger.  Indeed,  she  seemed  almost  to  have 
some  new  grudge  against  him.  Was  she  indignant 
because  for  upwards  of  six  weeks  she  was  to  have  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  her  dislike  and  resistance? 
Sometimes,  that  almost  seemed  the  reason  for  her 
being  so  sorry  as  she  had  appeared  for  that  brief 
moment.  As  a  rule,  Rosemary  was  transparent,  but 
there  were  times  when  she  \vas  an  enigma  indeed. 

On  the  day  when  he  left  for  the  West,  Rosemary 
stole  out  quietly  directly  after  the  noonday  dinner. 
All  the  others  were  to  accompany  him  to  the  station. 
No  one  had  expected  Rosemary  to  do  that,  but  when 
at  the  last  moment,  Anstruther  asked  for  her  and  she 
was  not  to  be  found,  even  little  Em'ly  understood 
sufficiently  to  be  aghast.  Jack  went  one  way  and 
Sally  another,  and  Waggles,  feeling  that  all  was  not 
well,  ran  after  one  and  then  the  other,  barking  wildly. 
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And  when  Anstruther  called  sharply  to  him  and  Wags 
dropped  on  his  hind  feet  before  him,  waving  his  paw 
in  his  absurd  fashion,  Sally  began  to  weep. 

Jack  recollected  that  Rosemary  had  arranged  to 
meet  Jane  Clement  some  time  during  the  afternoon, 
and  they  gave  over  the  search  and  started  on. 

Tears  of  dismay  stood  in  Mrs.  Anstruther's  eyes. 

"How  that  girl  can  be  so  naughty,  Triad,  I  cannot 
understand,"  she  said  sadly.  ''Honestly,  I  feel  like 
shaking  her." 

'Yes,  I  see  you,"  he  returned  mockingly.  "Well, 
never  mind.  Rosemary's  contrary,  as  they  used  to 
call  it.  She  has  done  very  well,  however,  for  some 
time  now.  Don't  scold  her,  dear,  when  she  comes 
back  and  I'm  not  here  to  take  her  part." 

"I  sha'n't  even  promise  not  to  beat  her,"  retorted  his 
wife.  "I  know  if  she  were  here  this  moment,  she 
would  have  one  good  shaking." 

"And  I  am  equally  sure  that  she'll  get  no  such 
thing!"  he  rejoined.  "I  only  wish  I  were  as  convinced 
that  you  wouldn't  let  her  run  over  you  while  I  am 
away." 

When  Rosemary  returned  late  in  the  afternoon,  she 
found  her  mother  on  the  couch,  and  was  deeply 
touched  to  see  that  she  had  been  crying. 

"It's  not  for  long,  mother.  Only  six  weeks  and  then 
he'll  be  back,"  she  said  gently. 
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"Don't  try  to  comfort  me,  Rosemary,"  her  mother 
responded  sharply.  "If  you  don't  care  enough  for 
me  to  be  decently  civil  to  your  step-father,  please 
don't  express  any  false  sympathy." 

Rosemary  paled.  Her  mother  had  never  spoken  so 
cuttingly  to  her  before. 

"I'm  sorry,  mother,  if  you  take  it  that  way,"  she 
said  meekly.  "I  thought  once  that  I  would  come 
back  at  the  last  minute  and  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  An- 
struther,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  only  I — just  didn't. 
I  am  sorry  if  I  displeased  you." 

"You  hurt  me  terribly.  And,  Rosemary,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  'him,  you  would  feel  sorry  and 
ashamed  for  your  own  sake." 

Rosemary  felt  as  if  that  were  true.  She  pulled  the 
long,  heavy  plait  of  hair  over  her  shoulder  and  absently 
untied  and  tied  the  bow  at  the  end.  She  felt  an  un- 
comfortable sensation  in  her  throat. 

"Nothing  will  happen,"  she  declared.  "And  mother, 
if  you  were  going  to  take  it  so  to  heart,  why  did  Mr. 
Anstruther  go  off  and  leave  you,  when  he  pretends — 
when  he " 

Mrs.  Anstruther  sat  suddenly  erect. 

"He  went  away  for  us,  Rosemary,  for  all  of  us," 
she  declared  warmly.  "He's  working  for  us  when  he 
should  be  resting.  He's  so  thin  and  tired  and  worn 
that  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  his  spending 
six  weeks  in  hard  work  out  there." 
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"But  why  should  he  work  in  summer?'1  the  gir! 
persisted.  "He  didn't  last  summer.  He  just — hung 
round." 

Rosemary  came  over  to  the  sofa,  and  dropping  into 
the  corner  faced  her  mother. 

"Mother,"  she  began  seriously.  "I  don't  want  to 
make  you  feel  badly,  and  I  won't  criticize  Mr.  An- 
struthcr  as  long  as  he  isn't  here,  but  dnn't  y«u  think 
he  made  rather  a  fuss  about  having  Aunty  Put  and 
Bessy  Carter  in  while  you  were  ill?  If  he  couldn't 
afford  any  extra  expenses  of  that  sort,  he  ought  not 
to  have  married  you." 

"Rosemary  Greenaway!"  her  mother  cried  in  dis^ 
may,  "I  never  saw  anyone  like  you!  In  the  first  place, 
he  didn't  make  any  fuss,  and  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean  by  such  an  insinuation.  He  has  never  uttered 
one  complaint  about  anything,  and  if  you  knew  what 
he  has  been  through,  even  you  would  wonder  and 
admire.  And  when  he  married  me,  you  foolish, 
thoughtless  child,  he  rescued  us  all  from  the  poor- 
house  !" 

Rosemary  shrugged  her  shoulders,  rose  and  took 
herself  off.  If  her  mother  was  going  to  deal  in  that 
sort  of  exaggeration  there  was  no  sense  in  arguing 
with  her.  Nevertheless,  as  she  sat  by  the  open  win- 
dow in  her  chamber,  she  said  to  herself  she  had  been 
silly  and  childish  to  steal  away  in  that  manner  to  avoid 
saying  good-bye.  \Yhat  must  Mr.  Anstruther  think 
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of  her — especially  after  she  had  told  him,  three  weeks 
ago,  that  she  wished  with  all  her  heart  he  wasn't  going 
away ! 

What  a  break  that  had  been  on  her  part !  It  seemed 
to  Rosemary  that  she  \vould  never  outlive  that  morti- 
fication. She  had  hated  to  look  Mr.  Anstruther  in  the 
face  since  then.  Only  the  fact  that  it  might  have  been 
so  much  worse  helped  her  to  endure  it  at  all.  It  was 
only  by  fortunate  chance  that  he  hadn't  learned  that 
she  supposed  him  to  be  preparing  to  leave  her  mother 
finally — to  abandon  her  and  the  children,  after  prom- 
ising to  love  and  cherish  her!  What  would  he  ever 
have  thought  of  her  if  he  had  guessed!  Indeed,  how 
could  she  have  been  so  stupid?  Jack  or  Sally  would 
never  have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  Even  little  Em'ly 
would  have  known  better.  Only  poor,  forlorn,  un- 
lucky Rosemary  could  have  been  so  inconceivably 
foolish ! 

The  girl  had  rather  idly  taken  it  for  granted  that 
during  the  period  of  her  step-father's  absence,  the 
household  would  swing  naturally  back  to  its  former 
regime  and  be  very  much  as  it  had  been  during  the  year 
following  her  father's  death.  She  was  surprised  to 
find  how  utterly  unlike  that  year  were  these  weeks; 
but  she  was  amazed  to  find  how  different  the  latter 
were  from  the  immediate  past.  In  some  manner 
Mr.  Anstruther  had  permanently  metamorphosed  the 
household.  Though  he  had  in  the  first  instance  seemed 
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to  push  her  mother  forward  into  the  foreground  and 
centre  and  himself  to  occupy  the  background,  that 
semblance  now  proved  to  have  been  quite  illusory. 
The  fact  was  that  he  had  made  himself  the  pivot  upon 
which  everything  moved.  This  was  proved  by  the 
circumstance  that  no  sooner  had  he  disappeared  than 
everything  was  at  a  standstill.  There  was  an  inde- 
scribably forlorn  sense  of  emptiness  and  loss  and  gen- 
eral futility  in  and  through  everything,  which  Rose- 
mary couldn't  help  feeling  through  the  medium  of  the 
others.  Indeed,  she  said  to  herself,  a  stranger  must 
have  been  struck  by  it.  Any  inmate  of  the  house  must 
have  suffered  perforce  from  it. 

Rosemary  admitted  that  it  was  only  natural  and  to 
be  expected  that  her  mother  should  miss  Mr.  An- 
struther.  The  fact  that  she  had  forgotten  her  first 
husband  didn't  so  much  mean  that  she  was  fickle  or  un- 
stable by  nature  as  that  she  had  never  appreciated  him. 
She  didn't  care  for  poetry,  and  his  being  a  poet  had 
set  her  against  him  rather  than  rendered  her  humbly 
proud  to  have  borne  the  name  of  such  a  one.  She  wras 
truly  attached  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  however,  and  there 
was  no  denying  that  he  had  always  been  extremely 
attentive  to  her.  Still  Rosemary  couldn't  help  feeling 
that  for  the  sake  of  what  is  called  "the  speech  of  the 
pe«'j>le,"  her  mother  might  have  cloaked  her  feelings. 
It  was  indecorous,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  more  con- 
cerned over  the  absence  of  her  second  husband  for  six 
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weeks  than  she  had  grieved  over  the  death  of  Rose- 
mary's father. 

Secretly,  the  girl  decided  that  her  mother  had  been 
a  bit  spoiled  by  so  much  petting.  She  didn't  seem  to 
make  any  effort  whatsoever  to  rise  above  her  loneli- 
ness, nor  to  conceal  from  the  children  how  sadly  she 
missed  Mr.  Anstruther.  She  didn't  even  seem  to  try 
to  conceal  from  them  that  she  felt  worse  than  she  had 
when  their  own  father  had  been  snatched  away. 
Moreover,  she  wasn't  anything  like  so  patient  as  she 
had  formerly  been.  She  was  nervous  and  fretful  and 
sometimes  she  was  just  plain  cross. 

The  children,  too,  were  changed.  They  were  so 
naughty  as  to  be  almost  unbearable.  Sally,  of  course, 
was  good,  but  she  wandered  about  the  house  and  yard 
with  her  kitten  in  her  arms,  utterly  disconsolate,  or 
sat  for  hours  on  a  hassock  drawn  close  to  her  step- 
father's chair  in  the  study.  Little  Em'Iy,  it  is  true, 
was  her  own  sunny  self,  but  she  was  constantly  prat- 
tling of  fainter,  and  counting,  literally,  painstakingly 
and  painfully,  the  days  until  his  return.  And  she 
was  always  writing  letters  to  him.  He  had  taught  her 
to  write  and  read  as  well  as  to  count;  but  her  spelling 
was  limited,  and  she  went  about  bothering  first  one 
and  then  another  by  asking  how  to  spell  this  or  that. 
It  never  occurred  to  her  to  omit  anything  she  chose  to 
say  merely  because  she  couldn't  spell  it,  and  it  seemed 
to  Rosemary  that  she  spelled  out  honey  and  darling 
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and  preciousest  not  once  but  a  dozen  times  a  day.  And 
it  seemed  rather  foolish  once  when  the  child's  letter 
happened  to  be  left  out  of  her  mother's,  that  it  had  to 
be  sent  by  itself,  though  it  was  an  exact  duplicate  of 
what  she  wrote  every  day,  simply  because  the  baby 
had  shed  a  few  tears. 

But  nothing  bore  any  comparison  with  Jack's  be- 
havior and  his  mother's  tacit  acceptance  of  it.  Jack 
was  restless  and  uneasy  and  cross.  He  forgot  his 
manners,  taught  Waggles  all  sorts  of  naughty  tricks, 
and  was  constantly  in  mischief  himself.  It  was  only 
when  he  exceeded  all  bounds  and  \vas  simply  out- 
rageous that  his  mother  interfered  and  punished  him. 
And  he  had  been  a  good,  \vell-mannered  little  boy 
before  Mr.  Anstruther  came  into  the  house. 

Finally  Rosemary  felt  constrained  to  remonstrate. 
During  a  short  absence  from  the  house  on  the  part  of 
her  mother,  she  had  heard  little  Em'ly  screaming,  and 
following  the  sound  had  gone  out  in  the  back  yard  to 
find  Sally  in  tears  and  the  baby  almost  beside  herself 
from  terror  while  Jack  walked  back  and  forth  on  the 
ridgepole,  grinning  and  gesticulating  and  pretending 
to  lose  his  balance  every  now  and  then. 

"Mother,  Jack's  getting  unbearable,"  she  said  to 
her  mother  when  she  found  her  on  the  veranda  later 
in  the  afternoon.  "I  shouldn't  think  you'd  dare  to 
let  him  go  on  so.  Mr.  Anstruther  will  never  stand  it. 
When  he  gets  back,  the  first  thing  you'll  know  he'll 
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come  down  on  Jack  just  awfully.  Honestly,  if  he 
had  seen  what  I  saw  to-day,  he  would  have  half  killed 
him — he's  so  crazy  over  little  Em'ly,  and  he  thinks 
Sally's  perfection — as  she  is.  You  see,  you  don't  know 
the  other  side  of  Mr.  Anstruther — like  he  is  at  school, 
I  mean.  He  doesn't  stand  the  least  bit  of  fooling  at 
school,  and  the  worst  is,  he  doesn't  give  any  warning. 
He  just  comes  down  on  one  suddenly.  And  he  has 
such  a  red-hot  temper  that  it  would  really  be  dangerous 
for  a  little  fellow  like  Jack  if  he  got  mad  at  him." 

As  she  put  aside  the  letter  she  had  been  writing,  Mrs. 
Anstruther  smiled. 

"What  notions  you  do  get  into  your  head,  child!" 
she  exclaimed.  "Father's  the  gentlest  man  in  the 
world.  He  never  gets  angry.  He  couldn't." 

"Please  mother,  don't  call  that  man  father  when 
you're  speaking  to  me,"  entreated  the  girl.  "And  he 
got  into  a  simply  towering  rage  one  night  in  this  very 
house — at  me — when  you  were  ill.  If  you  think  I 
am  prejudiced,  just  ask  Jack  about  it.  Jack  was  right 
there  and  he  was  frightened  nearly  to  death.  He 
stole  away  afterwards  without  a  word  and  went  to 
bed  without  being  told  and  before  it  was  time.' 

"I  daresay  you  annoyed  him  terribly,  Rosemary," 
her  mother  declared.  "If  he  spoke  hastily  to  you,  I 
am  sure  you  deserved  it." 

"I  don't  say  that  I  didn't,"  the  girl  returned,  flush- 
ing slightly,  "but  so  might  Jack  deserve  something. 
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And  he  being  a  boy,  it  would  be  worse  for  him,  and — 
honestly,  mother,  I  shouldn't  think  you  would  want 
to  risk  it." 

"I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid,  Rosemary,  to  trust 
your  step-father  to  any  extent,"  rejoined  Mrs.  An- 
struther.  "And  besides,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Jack  will 
be  himself  again  as  soon  as  his  daddy  returns  to  him. 
Jack  misses  him  terribly,  but  he's  too  young  to  under- 
stand what's  wrong  with  everything,  and  it  makes 
him  fractious  and  naughty.  I  can't  be  so  hard  on  him 
as  I  might  be  otherwise,  for  I  find  myself  becoming 
impatient  and  cross  and  realize  that  it  is  because  of 
the  same  reason." 

Mrs.  Anstruther  sighed.  From  her  corner  of  the 
settee,  she  gazed  wistfully  at  Rosemary  who  occupied 
the  other  corner,  a  graceful  figure  in  her  gown  of 
faded  pink,  her  long  braid  hanging  over  her  shoulder, 
her  eyes  dreamily  gentle,  now,  and  her  expression 
sweet,  the  petulance  having  given  way  to  a  sort  of 
mournful  resignation,  as  if  she  realized  that  remon- 
strance was  useless  and  that  her  mother  must  be 
humored. 

"Rosemary,  can't  you  see — how  can  you  help  see- 
ing that  it  isn't  at  all  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  almost  anyone  else?  Father — your  step- 
father isn't  simply  a  kind,  pleasant  presence  in  our 
midst,  agreeable  and  entertaining  and  ready  to  do 
whatever  is  asked  of  him.  He's  all  that,  but  he's  also 
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so  much  more — so  very  much  more,  dear.  He  simply 
fills  every  second  of  his  time  doing  things  for  every 
one  of  us,  and  thinking  up  things  to  do.  And  when 
you  consider  that  rich  mind  and  generous  nature  de- 
voted to  us  night  and  day,  we^k  in,  week  out,  and 
then  suddenly  taken  away — why,  the  bottom's  fallen 
out  of  everything,  daughter!" 

She  smiled  tremulously  through  sudden  tears. 
Rosemary's  eyes  widened.  Her  mother  was  really  elo- 
quent. And  she  looked  so  pretty,  so  pretty  and  young 
and  sweet,  with  the  flush  of  excitement  in  her  cheeks 
and  a  sort  of  startled-mother-bird  expression  in  her 
eyes,  that  suddenly  a  curious  desire  came  to  her 
daughter.  She  wished  that  that  good,  ugly,  unselfish 
man  out  West,  who  was  perhaps  still  lonelier,  could 
look  upen  his  wife's  face  at  that  moment — could  have 
heard  her  warm,  loving  words. 


CHAPTER     XXVI 

T^ROM  that  time  on,  Rosemary  really  tried  to  make 
things  go  more  smoothly.  She  said  to  herself 
that  her  father  couldn't  have  mingled  with  his  family 
— a  poet  must  have  some  space  for  meditating  the 
muse,  and  his  leisure  had  been  so  cruelly  curtailed. 
But  no  one  understood;  and  she  couldn't  have  him 
blamed,  even  by  implication,  and  she  decided  to  do 
all  she  could  to  make  up  for — what  she  was  to  make 
up  for,  she  hardly  knew,  unless  it  was  her  mother's 
lack  of  vision. 

She  began  to  do  what  she  had  meant  to  do  before, 
but  had  constantly  postponed — to  help  with  the  house- 
work. She  showed  a  certain  amount  of  aptitude  and  a 
real  desire  to  be  of  service,  much  as  she  secretly  dis- 
liked it.  She  spent  less  time  by  herself,  visiting  the 
cemetery  as  often,  but  staying  less  in  her  room  alone, 
and  endeavored  to  be  company  for  her  mother.  She 
played  croquet  with  Sally,  walked  in  the  woods  with 
her  and  Jack,  and  read  verses  to  little  Em'ly  by  the 
hour.  But  though  the  response  from  one  and  all 
seemed  greater  than  her  effort  warranted  (she  knew 
well  Mr.  Anstruther  wouldn't  think  she  was  doing 

more  than  her  duty,  if  indeed  he  accorded  her  that) 
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Rosemary  couldn't  see  that  time  dragged  noticeably 
less,  nor  that  breakfast,  dinner,  tea  and  the  evening 
hour  weren't  as  dreary  as  ever. 

Moreover,  responsive  as  her  mother  was  with  re- 
gard to  all  else,  after  that  day  on  the  veranda,  she 
seldom  mentioned  her  step-father  to  her.  She  heard 
from  him  every  day  and  always  read  a  good  part  of  his 
letters  to  the  others,  but  always  when  Rosemary  was 
out  of  the  room.  When  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
spend  more  time  with  her  mother,  the  girl  had  pre- 
pared herself  to  listen  to  whatever  she  should  have  to 
say  about  Mr.  Anstruther:  if  it  would  relieve  her  to 
give  expression  to  her  loneliness,  Rosemary  was  ready 
to  hear  her  pleasantly.  But  her  mother  was  not  ap- 
parently so  inclined,  and  Rosemary  had  only  such 
meagre  information  concerning  Anstruther  as  she 
gathered  from  the  general  conversation.  Sometimes 
she  was  almost  moved  to  inquier  for  him.  After  all, 
he  was  her  schoolmaster,  and  in  that  capacity  she 
found  that  she  rather  liked  him — she  could  hardly  help 
it,  somehow.  But  she  couldn't,  of  course,  inquire  for 
her  schoolmaster  without  appearing  to  evince  an  inter- 
est in  the  step-father  for  whom  tolerance  was  the 
warmest  feeling  she  would  ever  be  able  to  experience. 
And  she  had  only  achieved  as  much  as  that  during  his 
absence,  and  that  only  because  of  her  sympathy  with 
the  others.  When  he  was  back  again,  she  supposed 
there  would  be  more  or  less  repetition  of  the  friction 
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of  the  past  year.     Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  the 
others,  she  wished  he  was  already  come. 

Four  weeks  had  dragged  out.  One  very  warm  day 
of  the  fifth  week  since  Anstruther's  departure,  Rose- 
mary came  home  at  noon  after  a  meeting  of  her  com- 
mittee to  find  the  family  in  a  state  of  excitement  that 
was  plainly  not  of  an  agreeable  nature.  Some  pro- 
found disappointment  must  have  come  to  them,  and  of 
course  it  had  to  do  with  Mr.  Anstruther.  Rosemary 
hoped  he  wasn't  ill.  She  recalled  uncomfortably  what 
her  mother  had  said  on  the  day  he  had  left  home,  that 
if  anything  should  happen,  then  she  would  be  sorry. 
Still,  it  couldn't  be  very  serious,  for  they  were  eating 
dinner. 

\Yith  a  suppressed  sigh,  she  dropped  into  her  place. 
She  wouldn't  ask  any  question,  and  it  would  be  like 
her  mother  not  to  vouchsafe  any  information  con- 
cerning Mr.  Anstruther  unless  she  were  forced  to  do 
so.  Rosemary  couldn't  really  blame  her.  She  knew 
Rosemary  was  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  her  step- 
father, and  did  not  realize  that  she  had  a  certain  in- 
terest in  her  schoolmaster.  But  by  this  time,  she 
ought  to  understand  that  in  any  event  Rosemary  would 
be  sorry  for  her  disappointment. 

"Are  things  going  well  with  your  committee, 
dear?"  her  mother  inquired. 

"Oh,  yes,  they've  been  ready  so  long  that  it's  getting 
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more  and  more  tiresome/'  returned  the  girl  impa- 
tiently. She  resented  her  mother's  feigning  interest  in 
that  when  her  heart  was  really  elsewhere. 

"I  shall  be  more  than  thankful  when  it's  all  over/' 
she  added  wearily. 

"Mr.  Whitney's  coming — Rod  Whitney,  you  know 
— and  he's  going  to  stay  with  us/'  Mrs.  Anstruther 
announced. 

"Who  invited  him?"  the  girl  asked  quickly. 

"Your  step-father." 

Rosemary  gazed  questioningly  at  her  mother.  Was 
it  that  which  troubled  her?  Perhaps  she  didn't  want 
Rod  Whitney,  who  was  her  father's  old  friend,  visit- 
ing in  his  old  home  and  learning  that  he  was  com- 
pletely forgotten !  Perhaps  she  was  angry — no,  rather 
put  out  with  Mr.  Anstruther  for  inviting  him? 

"I  can  hardly  wait  to  see  him,"  her  mother  went  on, 
rousing  herself  from  a  moment  of  reverie.  "Honestly, 
Rosemary,  he  was  one  of  the  nicest  boys  I  ever 
knew — and  funny,  he  used  to  get  us  girls  into  perfect 
gales  of  laughter.  He  was  like  daddy,  and  didn't  dis- 
regard us  younger  girls  as  most  of  the  boys  did.  I 
am  so  sorry  he  isn't  bringing  his  family.  He  has  a 
daughter  about  your  age,  it  seems." 

"I'd  like  to  be  a  diamond  man  myself,"  observed 
Jack  importantly,  "if  only  South  Africa  wasn't  so 
darned  far " 

"Jack  Greenaway,  do  you  want  the  rest  of  your 
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dinner  ?"  demanded  his  mother,  "or  would  you  like  to 
go  straight  up  to  daddy's  study  for  an  hour?' 

"I  guess  I'll  take  the  dinner,"  said  Jack  pleasantly. 
"What  I  meant  was  that  it's  a  good  ways  off,  where 
old  Rod  Whitney  comes  from — I  mean  Mr.  \\liit- 
ney!" 

"Mother!"  Sally  burst  out  in  an  agonized  voice, 
as  if  she  could  dwell  upon  only  one  subject  and 
couldn't  understand  how  anything  else  could  be  dis- 
cussed. 

"Sally,  you  know  exactly  as  much  as  I  know  myself 
about  it,"  her  mother  reminded  her. 

'Yes'm,"  said  Sally  meekly.  "But  mother,  when 
daddy  does  come  home,  can  we  have  a  new  canary  bird 
in  Cherry's  cage  and  surprise  him?' 

"Oh,  no,  dear,  that  would  only  bring  it  all  back  and 
make  daddy  feel  very  sad,"  said  her  mother  quickly. 
"It  was  because  Cherry  had  been  his  mother's  pet  that 
he  cared  so  much  for  him.  His  mother  was  the  sweet- 
est woman,  but  she  had  a  very  hard  time  for  many 
years,  her  husband  being  one  who  drank  heavily. 
And  that  brought  daddy  and  his  mother  very  close  to 
one  another." 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  looked  the 
more  uncomfortable, -Jack  or  Rosemary. 

"Favver  might  fink  him  was  one  of  Cherry's  babies 
and  Cherry  didn't  get  lost  and  fwoze  at  all,"  little 
Em'ly  suggested. 
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"Oh,  little  Em'ly,  that  wouldn't  be  honest,"  cried 
Sally  in  a  very  shocked  tone. 

"Ain't  they  anything  we  can  do?"  asked  Jack,  partly 
from  a  desire  to  change  the  subject. 

"Sally  might  give  favver  Buff.  I've  givved  Kitty- 
Cat  away  oncet  myself,"  the  youngest  ventured  again 
to  suggest.  That  would  be  honest,  Emmy  finks." 

"Yes,  little  Em'ly,  it  would  be  honest,  but  it's  not 
exciting  enough  for  a  surprise,  'specially  when  daddy 
gave  him  to  me,"  declared  Sally.  "Mother,  you 
choose.  What  can  we  get  daddy  if  not  a  bird?" 

"Daddy  doesn't  need  any  token,  Sally,  even  if  we 
could  afford  to  spend  the  money,"  her  mother  replied 
quietly.  "Of  course,  if  we  could  afford  it,  daddy 'd 
be  with  us  now,  instead  of  being  out  West  there, 
working  hard  through  all  this  heat." 

It  seemed  to  Rosemary  as  if  her  mother  was  always 
harping  on  that.  Sometimes  the  girl  couldn't  help 
feeling  as  if  in  her  secret  heart  her  mother  thought  Mr. 
Anstruther  was  rather  too  anxious  about  money  (her 
father  scarcely  ever  thought  of  it!)  and  she  didn't 
want  the  children  to  suspect  it. 

"The  best  thing  for  us  to  do,"  Mrs.  Anstruther  went 
on,  "is  to  pitch  in,  all  of  us,  as  soon  as  he  gets  home, 
and  make  the  few  weeks  he  will  have  before  school 
opens  again  as  happy  as  ever  we  can  and  as  restful. 
We'll  all  try  to  be  good  as  never  before,  and  think  only 
of  making  him  happy." 
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"Rosemary,  too,  muvver?'1  asked  little  Em'ly. 

"All  of  us,  of  course,  baby  dear,"  responded  her 
mother.  But  Rosemary  seemed  to  see  a  shadow  on 
her  face. 


CHAPTER      XXVII 

long  after  he  had  reached  Filmore,  Anstru- 
ther  had  written  to  his  wife  to  remind  her  that 
she  and  the  three  girls  were  to  have  new  white  gowns 
for  Old  Home  Day.  He  begged  her  to  have  some- 
thing that  would  be  as  good  and  as  attractive  as  any- 
thing that  would  be  likely  to  be  worn  by  anyone  at 
the  festival;  and  she,  understanding,  had  reluctantly 
given  over  her  own  plan  of  making  old  things  answer. 
She  found  charming  little  frocks  at  Longfield  for 
Sally  and  little  Em'ly,  and  had  purchased  material  and 
had  a  dressmaker  come  to  the  house  to  make  the 
gowns  for  Rosemary  and  herself.  It  was  to  have  been 
expected  that  Rosemary's  should  have  been  the  finest 
of  all,  though  all  were  attractive.  And  it  was  like 
Rosemary  to  take  no  interest  whatever  in  the  matter. 

She  had  protested  against  having  the  gown,  but 
found  that  she  must  have  it,  willy-nilly.  She  didn't 
mention  the  fact  that  she  didn't  expect  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion,  for  she  felt  sure  that  if  he  knew 
beforehand,  her  step-father  would  circumvent  any 
such  thing.  She  planned  now  to  disappear  early  in 
the  day  and  to  be  at  home  at  night  ready  for  what- 
ever might  await  her. 

Mrs.  Anstruther  had  helped  the  dressmaker,  and 
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after  she  had  gone  had  finished  both  gowns.  Rose- 
mary was  too  unskilful  to  be  of  any  assistance,  but 
learning  that  the  buttons  were  to  be  fastened  more  se- 
curely on  the  younger  girls'  frocks,  had  offered  to  do 
that.  As  she  had  to  learn  to  use  a  thimble,  the  prog- 
ress was  slow.  At  this  time,  she  was  still  working  on 
little  Em'ly's,  and  as  they  were  leaving  the  table  that 
day,  proposed  to  her  mother  that  she  should  sit  right 
down  and  keep  at  it  until  she  had  finished  it. 

"Oh,  Rosemary,  I  had  thought  of  asking  you  to  go 
over  to  Longfield  on  the  afternoon  train  to  carry 
a  message  to  Mrs.  Chamberlain,"  her  mother  said 
apologetically.  "I  hate  to  ask  you  or  to  let  you  go  in 
all  this  heat,  but  I  feel  as  if  she  ought  to  know  at  once. 
And  even  if  I  should  write  a  note,  I  feel  as  if  Jack 
would  make  a  mess  of  it." 

"It  wouldn't  be  safe  to  let  him  go  on  the  train 
alone,"  Rosemary  declared,  recalling  his  antics  on  the 
roof  that  day.  "And  I'm  glad  to  go,  mother." 

Airs.  Anstruther  gazed  at  her  curiously.  But,  of 
course,  when  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  name  was  mentioned 
Rosemary  would  guess  that  the  errand  was  really  her 
step-father's. 

"I  tried  to  see  Mrs.  Chamberlain  myself  this  morn- 
ing," she  explained.  uBut  I  found  she  is  spending  the 
week  with  her  sister,  who  is  Mrs.  Parlin  and  who  lives 
on  the  corner  of  Grove  Street  next  the  library.  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  is  on  the  executive  committee,  you  know, 
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and  your  step-father  sent  word  to  her  and  to  Mr.  Per- 
kins that  there  is  some  doubt  now  as  to  whether  he 
can  get  here  for  Old  Home  Day.  He  will  write  both 
as  soon  as  he  knows  surely,  but  meantime  he  wishes 
them" 

"Why,  Mother  Greenaway!  I  should  think  he'd 
have  to  come!"  cried  Rosemary  severely.  "It's  his 
duty  to  be  here!  Why,  everything  would  fall  to 
pieces  without  him!" 

"No,  my  dear,  not  at  all.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that  was 
the  most  wonderful  thing  about  daddy's — your  step- 
father's wonderful  plans.  Whatever  happens,  every- 
thing will  work  out  smoothly.  But  he  says  for  all 
that,  there  isn't  anyone  who  couldn't  have  been  spared 


sooner.' 


Rosemary  did  not  ask  for  an  explanation.  Her 
mother  bade  her  put  on  her  muslin  frock  and  carry 
a  sunshade,  and  the  girl  went  to  her  room  and  mechan- 
ically made  the  change.  Somehow,  she  felt  rather 
dazed.  It  wras  almost  as  if  she  had  had  some  sudden, 
personal  disappointment  or  even  bereavement.  She 
supposed  she  was  suffering  because  of  her  mother  and 
the  children.  They  had  been  a  melancholy  company 
at  dinner,  surely. 

As  she  set  out,  the  feeling  remained.  Her  heart 
even  seemed  to  be  aching  dully.  It  was  a  pity  for  him, 
too,  of  course.  Mr.  Anstruther  would  feel  terribly 
not  to  be  here.  He  had  been  looking  forward  to  it  all 
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through  the  year,  and  he  had  certainly  worked  hard 
to  bring  it  to  pass.  Rosemary  had  criticized  him  fre- 
quently for  being  saving,  had  implied  that  he  had 
begrudged  her  mother  things  which  incurred  extra 
expense.  Well,  he  certainly  hadn't  been  niggardly 
either  of  his  personal  services  or  of  his  contributions 
towards  this  celebration  which  he  was  to  miss.  And 
she  couldn't  help  feeling  that  there  was  something  fine 
and  generous  in  so  perfecting  the  arrangements  that 
all  would  move  on  smoothly  in  his  absence. 

The  car  she  entered  was  dusty  and  stuffy.  At  first 
Rosemary  sat  shrinkingly  upright,  but  before  the 
train  started,  she  leaned  wearily  back  against  the  dusty 
velvet  of  the  seat  She  was  saying  to  herself  that  Mr. 
Anstruther's  not  being  there  would  make  the  idea 
of  the  day  easier  for  herself.  But  the  matter  was 
curiously  complicated.  While  she  dreaded  having  him 
appear  as  her  step-father  before  her  father's  old 
friends,  she  knew  Mr.  Anstruther's  own  friends  would 
miss  him,  and  the  academy  boys  and  girls  would  be 
inconsolable.  And  even  though  she  wasn't  herself  to 
be  present,  she  felt  as  if  she  should  be  haunted  all  that 
day  by  the  schoolmaster's  absence. 

The  harsh  voice  of  one  of  the  two  men  behind  her 
who  were  deep  in  discussion,  broke  in  upon  her  musing. 

"I  calculate  to  cut  the  chestnut  timber  fust.  You 
know  chestnut's  wuth  its  weight  in  gold  for  railroad 
ties,"  he  declared. 
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Chestnut  trees  for  railroad  ties!  To  cut  down  tall, 
beautiful  chestnuts  for  such  a  base  use!  Rosemary's 
heart  beat  indignantly.  What  a  wicked,  cruel  thing 
to  do!  How  her  father  had  loved  the  chestnuts,  par- 
ticularly in  early  July  when  they  blossomed.  One  of 
his  poems 

"I  guess  you  had  to  pay  putty  nigh  that,  Hen,"  the 
other  voice  was  responding.  :'He'd  'a'  never  turned 
'em  into  cash  onless  he'd  got  a  pretty  penny." 

"Naw,  that  he  wouldn't.  All  he  wanted  of  'em  was 
for  looks,  and  maybe  for  nuts  for  the  children,  and 
yet  he  wanted  'em  bad  for  that.  It  was  like  pullin' 
teeth  for  him  to  part  with  that  timber.  But  I  wanted 
'em  bad  myself.  I've  had  my  eye  on  them  chestnuts 
for  years,  and  the  oaks  isn't  to  be  despised.  And  yet 
there's  that  about  the  man — it  ain't  his  good  looks, 
which  he  hasn't  any — that  made  me  up  and  offer  to 
put  a  thunderin'  mortgage  on  the  house  he's  livin'  in 
instead." 

Rosemary  wondered  irritably  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about.  She  loathed  the  word  mortgage.  And  how 
rude  to  shout  so  that  one  in  front  of  you  simply  has  to 
hear  everything.  But  it  was  a  comfort  to  reflect  that 
neither  of  the  men  belonged  in  Greenwich  Town.  The 
mortgage  and  the  chestnut  trees  had  nothing  to  do 
with  anyone  she  knew. 

She  missed  a  remark  of  the  quieter  man.  The 
other  was  bursting  forth  again. 
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"No  siree!  Bet  your  sweet  life  he  wa'n't  taking  no 
risks,  supposin'  something  was  to  happen  to  him  and 
leave  her  a  widder  again  and  all  that  mess  o'  children, 
seven  or  eight,  I  understand!" 

Rosemary  also  disliked  the  word  widotc.  But  she 
was  thankful  she  knew  none  with  seven  or  eight 
children.  She  hesitated  as  to  changing  her  seat.  But 
they  were  half  way  over,  and  she  sighed  and  sat  still. 

Then  suddenly  she  heard  something,  or  seemed  to 
hear  it — for  it  came  from  the  man  who  didn't  shout — 
that  made  her  heart  beat  sickeningly.  It  must  have 
been  something  else,  but  he  asked  some  question  in 
regard  to  something,  and  she  caught  words  which 
sounded  like  "Greenaway's  debts." 

"Sure  pop,"  the  other  returned.  "Xo  law,  you 
know,  would  'a'  compelled  him  to  pay  'em.  But  it 
seems  he  married  the  whole  family,  widder,  young- 
sters, mortgage,  and  a  bit  later,  a  slew  of  debts." 

The  other  asked  whether  someone  had  been  a  drink- 
ing man. 

They  say  he  wa'n't,  nor  yet  a  gambler,  that  is  to 
say  a  straight-out,  honest  gambler.  He  gambled  with 
the  deposits  of  widders  and  orphans,  that  scamp  did. 
They  hushed  it  up  at  the  bank.  I  guess  it  ain't  got  out 
much  yet  in  Greenwich  Town.  But  they's  certain 
parties  connected  with  the  financial  interests  of  Long- 
field  as  knows  how  he  embezzled  to  the  tune" 

"Longfield!  Longfield!"  shouted  the  conductor. 
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The  train  went  no  further.  The  occupants  of  the 
car  filed  out  past  her.  Finding  herself  alone,  Rose- 
mary grasped  her  mother's  sunshade  and  stumbled 
out. 

Everything  looked  strange  to  her,  but  she  followed 
the  others  up  into  the  street.  Presently  she  saw  the 
library  at  a  distance  and  made  for  that.  As  she  went, 
she  was  saying  to  herself:  "Mrs.  Parlin,  corner  of 
Grove  Street,  next  the  library.  Is  Mrs.  Chamberlain 
in,  please?  I  have  a  message  for  her." 


CHAPTER     XXVIII 

1,  ROSEMARY,  it  will  almost  kill  daddy  when 
he  finds  you  know !  Oh,  why  did  I  send  you  on 
that  errand?  I  thought  first  I  would  go  myself.  Oh, 
why  didn't  I !  I  feel  as  if  it  were  all  my  fault.  And  I 
wouldn't  have  brought  it  upon  him  for  all  the  world." 

"But  I  ought  to  have  known  long  ago!"  cried  the 
girl.  "Oh,  mother,  I  should  have  been  so  different!  I 
ought  to  have  known!" 

Her  mother  did  not  heed  her  interruption. 

"He  was  so  anxious  to  straighten  it  out  at  once  and 
settle  it  for  all  time,"  she  went  on.  :'He  paid  back 
every  penny,  including  the  salary  they  paid  me  that 
first  year.  And  he  felt  convinced,  there  having  been 
no  delay,  that  you  children  would  never  know.  It's 
a  sinful  shame  that  they  have  allowed  it  to  get  abroad." 

"But,  mother,  how  could  you  let  me  go  on  so?"  pro- 
tested Rosemary. 

"My  dear,  it  \vas  you,  most  of  all,  daddy  wished 
to  keep  the  knowledge  from.  And  you  don't  suppose 
he  would  have  wanted  to  win  your  favor — so?' 

"How  long — how  long  have  you  known?"  cried  the 
girl. 

"It  came  to  us  in  the  winter,  the  late  winter,  it  must 
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have  been,  though  it  seems  years  ago.  But  listen,  Rose- 
mary, your  step-father  never  blamed  —  your  father 
and  he  wouldn't  let  me.  He  had  much  more  charity 
for  him  that  I  could  have  at  first.  He  made  me  under- 
stand that  he — Roger,  must  have  borrowed  the  money, 
meaning  and  expecting  to  pay  it  back.  And  he  thinks 
it  was  mostly  for  us,  that  we  might  be  provided  for 
in  case  of  his  death.  It  seems  that  sometimes  there 
are  chances  to  buy  stocks — or  is  it  bonds? — when  men 
can  make,  oh,  thousands  and  sometimes  even  more, 
if  they  have  a  little  money  to  put  in  just  at  the  right 
time.  Mr.  Anstruther  thinks  your  father  had  just 
such  a  chance — or  believed  that  he  had — and  that  be- 
ing a  poet  he  wasn't  so  cautious  or  business-like  as 
another  might  have  been.  Other  people  borrow  from 
banks,  you  know,  and  he  thinks  your  father  did  so 
feeling  that  he  should  be  able  to  repay  it  very  soon." 

"Father  was  expecting  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money 
come  in,"  cried  the  girl,  her  face  so  white  and  tragic 
that  her  mother  had  to  avert  her  eyes.  "He  told  me 
so,  not  long  before  he  died.  And  it  was  for  you,  al- 
most all  of  it,  and  first  of  all  for  you.  And " 

She  choked.  For  the  scene  came  back  to  her,  the 
scene  in  Beulah  Wood  that  afternoon  when  her  father 
had  referred  to  his  death.  Then  there  flashed  upon 
her  mind  a  vision  of  the  monument  as  it  had  at  that 
time  first  presented  itself  to  her  mind.  This  was 
followed  by  a  motley  of  visions,  mostly  incongruous. 
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but  all  torturing,  and  the  girl  could  bear  no  more. 
With  a  murmured  word  to  her  mother,  she  fled  to  her 
chamber. 

It  seemed  so  narrow  and  compressed  that  Rose- 
mary felt  as  if  she  could  not  endure  it.  Seizing  her  hat, 
she  stole  out,  making  for  the  shelter  and  space  of  the 
woods — not  Beulah  Wood,  but  the  larger  and  denser 
forest. 

Reaching  the  outskirts,  she  plunged  through  towards 
the  centre,  forgetting  her  natural  timidity  under  the 
stress  of  overmastering  emotion.  Finally  she  flung 
herself  down  at  the  roots  of  an  old  tree  which  seemed 
to  her  to  be  the  one  she  had  clung  to  on  that  wild  night 
of  the  storm.  Crouching  against  the  trunk,  the  girl 
gave  way  to  an  agony  of  tears  that  seemed  to  have 
been  gathering  for  two  years. 

Dusk  was  falling  in  the  wood,  \vhen  finally  she 
raised  her  head  and  allowed  it  to  drop  back  against 
the  tree.  Motionless,  her  hands  clasped,  the  girl  re- 
viewed everything — everything  which  had  taken  place 
within  that  period,  in  particular  within  the  past  year. 
It  was  a  terrible  ordeal.  She  had  wept  until  she  had 
no  more  tears  to  shed.  She  wrung  her  hands  again 
and  again  as  she  went  on,  and  at  moments  had  to 
shut  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  remembrance.  But 
she  went  through  it  to  the  very  end — to  the  day  of  her 
step-father's  departure.  And  even  then  there  was  no 
slightest  relief.  For  he  had  gone  away,  leaving  his 
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wife  and  home,  to  earn  money  to  replace  what  he  had 
spent,  what  he  had  poured  forth  so  nobly  and  royally, 
and  she  had  called  him  saving  and  grasping ! 

Young,  inexperienced,  wilful,  erring,  as  Rosemary 
Greenaway  leaned  against  the  stalwart  trunk  of  the 
great  tree,  she  realized  vaguely  that  it  must  have  gone 
hard  with  her  at  this  moment — that  she  could  not  have 
endured  it — had  she  not  even  then  had  a  vision  within 
her  of  similar  steadfast,  unfaltering  strength  in  human 
form,  combined  with  the  same  measure  of  goodness, 
ready  and  willing  to  sustain  her  conscious  weakness 
and  sinfulness.  In  the  midst  of  chaos  that  must  have 
otherwise  been  black  despair — above  it,  towered  that 
vision  of  the  steadfast  strength  of  goodness,  akin  to 
the  goodness  of  God,  the  human  solace  nearest  to  the 
divine  assurance  that  "underneath  are  the  everlasting 


arms.' 


Rosemary  went  home  in  the  late  summer  twilight, 
under  a  violet  sky  pierced  by  one  faint,  pale  star,  ex- 
hausted, suffering,  broken-hearted,  it  seemed,  yet  with 
a  sense,  if  not  of  present  relief,  of  peace  to  come. 


CHAPTER     XXIX 

T  T  ER  mother  met  her  anxiously  at  the  gate.  Rose- 
mary put  her  arms  about  her  neck  and  rested 
her  head  on  her  shoulder  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
she  raised  it.  Her  face,  which  looked  suddenly  sharp 
and  thin,  shone  luminously  white  through  the  dimness. 

"I'm  going  upstairs  for  just  a  little  now.  Mother. 
I  want  to  write  to  him — to  daddy,"  she  said.  "I'll  go 
to  his  study." 

Later  she  came  down,  white,  mournful,  yet  with  a 
strange  sweetness  in  her  eyes  and  put  her  letter  in  her 
mother's  hands. 

"DEAR  FATHER  ANSTRUTHER: 

"Won't  you  please  use  this  money  to  come  home  with 
for  Old  Home  Day?  It  is  what  I  had  saved  for  the 
monument,  but  I  know^  nowr  the  meaning  of  what  you 
said  once  that  there  are  better  things  to  do  than  erect- 
ing monuments.  What  you  have  done  for  father's 
memory  and  for  mother  and  all  of  us  is  so  noble  and 
beautiful  that  I  should  feel  like  hiding  away  out  of 
your  sight  forever  if  I  didn't  know  that  you  would 

forgive  all  my  wrong-doing  and  wickedness  when  you 
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know  how  very,  very  sorry  I  am,  and  how  terribly 
ashamed  of  myself.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  could  for- 
give me,  and  I  don't  think  anyone  else  would,  and  if 
you  feel  that  you  ought  to  wait  a  long  time  before  you 
do,  I  will  be  patient. 

"But  do  come  back.  Everyone  in  Greenwich  Town 
will  be  so  very  greatly  disappointed  if  you  aren't 
here.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  says  it  would  be  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  left  out.  I  don't  know  what  the  boys  and  girls 
at  school  would  do  without  you.  And  it  would  be 
hardest  of  all  for  mother,  Sally,  Jack,  and  your  very 
sorrowful 

ROSEMARY/' 

Jack  went  with  her,  and  she  carried  the  letter,  with 
her  bank  book  enclosed,  at  once  to  the  post  office. 

As  she  handed  it  through  the  window  to  be  weighed, 
Rosemary  wished  with  all  her  heart  the  postmaster 
would  say  something  to  her  about  her  step-father. 
But  no  one  in  Greenwich  Town  ever  mentioned  him  to 
her. 

"Eight  cents,  Rosemary,"  was  all  he  said. 

As  she  put  down  a  twenty-five  cent  piece,  a  sugges- 
tion came  to  her. 

"Oh,  I'll  send  it  special  delivery,  please,  Mr.  Perkins, 
then  he'll  get  it  sooner !"  she  cried  more  warmly  than 
he  had  ever  heard  her  speak  before.  As  he  glanced 
at  her  in  some  surprise,  he  saw  how  white  the  girl 
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was,  and  wondered  that  he  hadn't  noticed  how  thin 
she  had  grown. 

"I'm  begging  him  to  come  back  for  Old  Home 
Day,"  she  said  shyly,  with  mounting  color.  "I  told 
him  we  couldn't  get  along  without  him." 

"Good  for  you,  Rosemary!"  he  cried  enthusiasti- 
cally. "I  believe  that'll  fetch  him.  And  we  certainly 
cannot  get  along  without  him.  A  better  man  than  lie 
never  lived!" 

"Never!"  echoed  Rosemary,  and  hurried  out,  Jack 
prudently  gathering  in  the  change. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

TT  was  not,  of  course,  want  of  money  which  threat- 
ened  to  keep  Anstruther  in  the  West  until  after  Old 
Home  Day.  It  was  because  he  had  taken  over,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  heavy  schedule,  the  work  of  a  former 
colleague  who  had  fallen  ill  during  the  second  week  of 
the  summer  school.  During  the  wreek  that  would 
elapse  between  the  last  lecture  he  had  to  give  and  the 
day  he  had  expected  to  be  at  home  to  celebrate,  An- 
struther had  felt  that  he  could  correct  his  own  papers, 
close  the  books  and  records  as  secretary  of  the  insti- 
tution and  make  the  journey  home.  But  with  the 
additional  work  of  closing  the  extra  course,  it  didn't 
look  as  if  he  could  possibly  leave  until  too  late  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  8th  of  August.  Fortunately,  however, 
his  friend  recovered  in  time  to  correct  his  own  papers 
and  make  up  his  records.  And  Anstruther  reached 
Greenwich  Town  on  the  evening  of  the  7th — the  very 
latest  comer. 

The  old  town  was  full  to  overflowing.  Rod  Whit- 
ney, who  had  arrived  earlier  in  the  day,  was  on  hand 
with  the  family  to  greet  his  old  friend.  A  jovial, 

hearty,  rather  slangy  gentleman  whom  everyone  took 
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to  instantly,  from  the  mistress  of  the  household  down 
to  Waggles  and  the  kittens,  his  presence  made  the  situ- 
ation easier  for  Rosemary,  who  had  dreaded  her  step- 
father's return,  even  as  she  had  longed  for  it. 

But  she  need  not  have  dreaded  it.  Anstruther,  who 
was  rather  touchingly  happy  to  be  home  again  after 
his  first  absence,  had  greeted  his  wife  and  the  other 
children  and  his  old  friend.  The  latter  stepped  up, 
put  his  hands  firmly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  other — he 
was  nearly  as  tall — and  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to  hug 
him.  Instead,  he  patted  him  heavily  upon  his  back 
and  remarked  that  it  was  a  pretty  time  to  be  getting 
round. 

The  schoolmaster's  powers  of  locomotion  aren't 
supposed  to  equal  those  of  the  globe-trotter,  old  man," 
Anstruther  retorted,  then  turned  to  his  wife. 

"Where's  Rosemary?" 

The  girl  came  forward  shyly,  but  when  he  held  out 
his  arms,  suddenly  hid  her  face  on  his  breast.  After  a 
moment  he  raised  it,  kissed  her  white  cheek  and  smiled 
into  her  face. 

"Rod,  isn't  Rosemary  the  very  image  of  Roger?' 
he  exclaimed. 

They  spent  a  wonderfully  happy  evening  all  to- 
gether, the  children,  who  had  taken  naps  in  preparation, 
sitting  up  long  after  their  accustomed  hour.  Rod 
Whitney,  who  had  been  everywhere,  and  who  had 
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more  money  than  anyone  who  had  ever  walked  the 
streets  of  Greenwich  Town  before,  said  to  himself  that 
it  was  the  happiest  family  circle,  beyond  compare,  that 
he  had  ever  known.  They  talked  eagerly  of  to-mor- 
row. They  told  Anstruther  who  had  arrived  and  who 
had  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  and  filled  in  with  those 
who  must  also  have  arrived  and  those  whose  absence 
was  accounted  for. 

Then  the  three  elders  fell  into  talk  of  old  days  in 
the  town  and  particularly  in  the  academy.  And  it 
might  have  seemed  singular  that  nearly  everything 
had  somehow  to  do  with  Roger  Greenaway.  Rod 
Whitney  hadn't  dared  mention  Roger  until  Anstruther 
had  called  his  attention  to  Rosemary's  resemblance 
to  her  father.  Feeling  free  after  that,  he  now  asked 
a  number  of  questions  concerning  his  old  friend. 
Anstruther  replied  with  warm  and  kindly  fulness, 
and  presently  they  were  exchanging  stories  of  their 
boyhood  in  which  their  common  friend  figured.  And 
these  were  by  no  means  priggish  stories  nor  solemn 
memories.  As  Anstruther's  attitude,  even  to  one 
who  knew  the  truth,  did  not  at  all  partake  of  the 
patronizing  nor  the  superior,  so  their  reminiscences 
were  neither  solemn  nor  forced.  There  were  many 
smiles  and  not  a  little  laughter.  More  than  once  Rod 
Whitney,  who  was  big  as  well  as  tall,  seemed  almost 
to  shake  the  house  by  his  truly  Jovian  mirth,  to  the 
great  excitement  (and  secret  approval)  of  Waggles. 
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Somehow,  it  seemed  the  very  way  the  dead  would 
most  wish  to  be  remembered,  cheerfully,  humorously, 

en  gayly,  lingering  long  over  homely  or  amusing 
details  rather  than  solemnly  hastening  over  certain 
mournful  trivialities  in  order  to  be  done  with  the  sub- 
ject and  be  able  to  take  up  something  cheerful.  And 
strange  as  it  seemed,  it  seemed  to  restore  to  Rosemary, 
who  was  serious  and  inclined  to  melancholy,  much 
that  she  felt  she  had  lost  forever  in  connection  with 
her  father.  Moreover,  even  as  it  did  so,  it  increased 
her  new,  or  newly  recognized,  respect  and  affection 
for  her  step-father  to  a  sort  of  wondering  reverence. 
Ever  since  that  journey  to  Longfield,  the  girl  had 
agonized  over  the  effort  of  reconciling  the  past.  Now, 
somehow,  the  necessity  did  not  seem  longer  to  con- 
front her.  All  seemed  to  have  been  reconciled,  merged 
in  a  sunset  glow  of  goodness  and  good-will. 

After  everyone  el.-e  had  retired,  the  two  old  friends 
sat  long  together  in  Anstruther's  study.  In  a  pause 
that  had  fallen,  Rod  Whitney  took  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

The  girl  is  the  very  image  of  her  father,  as  you 
said,  Thad,  but  by  George,  she's  no  end  handsomer. 
Do  you  know,  I  never  in  all  my  days  came  across  so 
1-  'Yely  a  creature  as  Rosemary.  She  is  literally  stun- 
ning, though  it's  a  soft,  gentle,  du.-ky  sort  of  beauty, 
t  .." 

'Yes,  she's  wonderfully  lovely.     It  is  always  strik- 
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ing  me  afresh,  and  her  mother  feels  it  still  more  keenly 
to  this  day." 

"She  couldn't  help  knowing  it,  of  course?'1  his 
friend  remarked.  "Poor  old  Roger  was  vain  to  the 
limit.  I  suppose  the  girl  came  in  for  a  share  of  that, 
too?" 

Anstruther  looked  rather  surprised.  "No,  Rod,  I 
don't  think  she  did,"  he  returned  thoughtfully.  "I 
don't  know  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  before, 
but  I  doubt  if  Rosemary  has  a  spark  of  personal 
vanity." 

"My  eye!"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  and  you  a  school- 
master! A  girl  of  that  age  and  a  ripping,  tearing 
beauty,  and  the  question  of  vanity  hasn't  occurred  to 
you.  It  beats  me,  I  confess." 

Anstruther  smiled.  He  saw  himself  that  it  might 
appear  singular. 

"Well,  you  see,  Rod,  Rosemary  is — she  isn't  like 
other  girls,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  suppose  I  have  been 
too  much  taken  up  with  other  aspects  of  her  character 
to  be  particularly  struck  by  that  or  to  give  her  any 
credit  for  it.  It's  not  yet  a  year,  you  see,  that  I  have 
stood  in  loco  parentis  to  Rosemary.  The  first  year  I 
was  here,  I  barely  knew  her.  She  was  all  taken  up 
with  her  father  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  his  death 
nearly  killed  her." 

He  sighed.     "Your  Daisy  is  about  her  age,  Rod?'! 

"Daisy's  a  big,  buxom,  English  romp.     I  wouldn't 
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swap  her  for  anyone ;  but  I  wish  I  had  two  daughters 
and  the  other  one  was  just  like  Rosemary/' 

Then  he,  too,  sighed. 

"However,  if  I  had  a  dozen,  they  would  all  be 
romps,"  he  observed.  "After  all,  old  man,  Roger  was 
a  poet,  and  she's  a  poet's  daughter,  and  the  world 
over,  they're  both  rare." 


CHAPTER    XXXI 

A  S  Rosemary  dressed  next  morning  for  the  day, 
•*  ^  she  did  not  belie  her  step-father's  characteriza- 
tion. Anstruther's  own  glance  at  his  reflection  as  he 
tied  his  cravat  was  no  more  casual  than  Rosemary's 
hurried  look  into  her  mirror  as  she  put  on  her  leghorn 
hat  with  pink  roses  on  the  drooping  brim,  and  drew 
her  long  braid  over  the  rubber  behind.  Her  simple 
white  gown  was  attractive  and  becoming,  but  Rose- 
mary was  as  utterly  careless  of  the  picture  she  made 
as  she  was  of  the  wondering,  almost  startled  eyes 
that  followed  her  about  all  day.  In  spite  of  that  sense 
of  an  immensity  of  relief,  in  spite  of  reassuring  vi- 
sions of  a  new,  strange  and  better  future  reaching 
ahead,  the  heart  of  the  girl  ached  dully  as  she  went 
forth  to  meet  this  day  of  remembrance  and  remi- 
niscence. 

The  sense  of  doubt,  of  painful  vacillation  and  strug- 
gle occasioned  by  the  revelations  concerning  her  father 
had  been  transformed  by  that  happy,  comradely  con- 
versation of  the  night  before  into  something  as  differ- 
ent from  all  that  as  it  was  unlike  her  former  exag- 
gerated idolotry.  A  certain  mature,  almost  maternal, 

understanding  of  her  father  that  had  come  to  her  was 
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composite  of  yearning  and  pity,  of  affection  and  toler- 
ance and  forgiveness.  And  going  forth  into  the 
bright,  cloudless  summer  day  and  into  the  atmosphere 
of  joyous  reunion,  her  heart  ached  tenderly  for  him 
because  he  had  erred  and  he  hadn't  attained,  and  be- 
cause, somehow,  there  was  no  place  for  him  in  this 
festival  of  remembrance. 

And  yet  she  did  not  find  that  true.  As  she  went 
about,  one  and  another  stranger  stopped  her  and  asked 
whether  she  was  not  Roger  Greenaway's  daughter; 
and,  quite  unaware  that  the  enthusiasm  and  eagerne 
of  their  manner  was  really  unconscious  deference  to 
her  amazing  beauty,  it  fell  on  her  sore  heart  as  spon- 
taneous and  kindly  remembrance  of  him.  Anstruther, 
busy  master  of  ceremonies  as  he  was,  was  ever  mind- 
ful of  Rosemary  as  he  was  of  her  mother  and  the 
others,  and  introduced  her  to  a  goodly  number  of 
the  old  graduates  and  residents  as  our  class-poet's 
daughter,  or  as  the  daughter  and  very  image  of  our 
Greenwich  Town  poet.  And  Rosemary  wondered, 
not  because  her  eyes  followed  his  figure  with  affec- 
tionate pride,  but  because  the  emotion  seemed  deep- 
seated  rather  than  new. 

Plans  for  the  day  included  a  picnic  lunch  in  Beulah 
Wood  and  a  banquet  with  toasts  in  the  town  hall  in 
the  evening.  At  eleven  o'clock  there  were  to  be  exer- 
cises on  the  common,  and  following  the  luncheon,  a 
program  of  music  in  the  grove.  The  population  of 
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Greenwich  Town  having  virtually  doubled  overnight, 
considerable  space  was  requisite  for  all  the  events. 
But  as  only  adults  were  to  attend  the  banquet,  the  hall 
would  hold  them  comfortably;  the  wood  was  gener- 
ous, and  the  only  meeting  that  was  cramped  for  space 
was  that  in  the  morning  on  the  common.  Some  people 
wondered  that  they  should  have  planned  exercises 
there. 

Shortly  before  eleven,  Anstruther  came  to  Rose- 
mary and  told  her  that  her  mother  wished  her  to  sit 
with  her  and  the  other  children,  and  conducted  her  to 
where  they  sat.  She  rather  wondered  that  they,  be- 
ing townspeople,  should  have  seats  in  the  front  row  of 
benches  which  were  grouped  about  a  platform  that 
had  been  erected  at  one  end  of  the  common  nearest 
the  centre  of  the  town.  She  wondered,  too,  why  the 
platform  should  have  been  placed  here,  at  the  narrow- 
est end.  They  had  covered  over  the  ugly  old  water- 
ing trough  with  sheeting,  but  the  staring  cotton  was 
almost  worse;  and  though  there  were  more  trees  on 
the  other  end,  it  seemed  to  her  they  might  have  ar- 
ranged everything  much  better  there.  She  felt  sure 
someone  other  than  her  step-father  was  responsible 
for  this  part  of  the  program. 

The  orator  on  this  occasion  was  a  clergyman  who 
had  once  been  master  of  Greenwich  Town  Academy. 
White-haired,  dignified,  of  saintly  aspect,  quietly  ele- 
gant of  speech  and  manner,  his  address  was  as  good 
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as  anything  connected  with  the  celebration,  though 
it  was  equalled  by  the  speech  that  evening  of  the 
present  master  of  the  academy.  Rosemary  was  not 
the  only  one  who  sat  spell-bound.  And  presently, 
when  he  mentioned  her  father  by  name,  it  seemed 
more  than  she  could  endure,  and  oh,  so  far  above  her 
desert!  She  looked  up  to  her  mother  who  smiled  to 
indicate  that  he  was  indeed  master  in  her  father's  day. 

Tears  of  gratitude  gathered  in  Rosemary's  eyes. 
She  couldn't  have  asked  for  anything  better  than  to 
have  her  father  mentioned  in  that  beautiful  oration. 
As  she  waited  to  catch  the  names  of  others  he  might 
mention,  assured  that  he  would  have  something  fine  to 
say  of  her  step-father,  he  went  on.  still  dwelling  upon 
her  father.  And  presently  he  wa^  quoting  some  verses 
of  his.  His  voice  and  intonation  might  have  made 
poetry  out  of  more  trivial  matter;  but  these  being 
sweet  and  melodious  in  themselves,  were  1<  >vely  indeed. 

It  came  to  Rosemary  that  the  whole  speech  con- 
cerned her  father.  And  Midden1}-,  -ne  realized  that  it 
was  the  poet's  classmates  with  their  families  who  oc- 
cupied the  front  benches  about  the  platform. 

She  choked  back  her  tears  lest  she  miss  one  syllable 
of  these  beautiful,  comforting  words.  And  she  did 
not  miss  one;  yet  somehow,  without  losing  anything, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  deep  underlying  sense  of  utter 
gratitude.  All  this,  that  was  of  such  solace  to  her 
now,  must  have  almost  killed  her  if  things  hadn't  al- 
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ready  been  made  right  between  herself  and  her  second 
father. 

The  speaker  drew  towards  a  close,  and  paused. 
Little  Em'ly,  in  her  short  white  dress  that  stood  out 
like  the  petals  of  a  flower  because  of  an  amazing 
number  of  little  petticoats,  stepped  upon  the  platform 
with  a  funny,  conscious  little  smile  for  Anstruther, 
grasped  a  cord  and  pulled  it  in  a  direct  and  business- 
like manner. 

The  sheeting  fell  away  as  if  by  magic,  disclosing  a 
small  granite  drinking  fountain  of  exquisite  form  and 
proportions  facing  the  public  square.  There  was  a 
great  trough  for  horses  and  the  oxen  that  still  swung 
slowly  and  strongly  into  Greenwich  Town  from  distant 
farms  with  great  loads.  Into  this,  an  abundant  stream 
of  water  flowed  in  and  out,  bubbling  and  twinkling. 
Above,  under  the  pretty  arch  upheld  by  slender 
pillars,  was  the  shallow  bath  for  birds,  where  the  sun 
would  fall  all  day  on  its  curved  outer  edge  and  where 
cats  could  not  intrude.  And  below,  within  reach  of 
the  tiniest  puppy,  were  two  bowls  for  thirsty  dogs. 

The  speaker  read  the  inscription  engraved  across 
the  monument  where  it  might  be  read  for  ages  to 
come. 

"In  memory  of  Roger  Greenaway,  a  poet,  who 
loved  ail  dumb  creatures,  small  and  great,  and  who 
made  his  native  air  sweet  with  the  melodies  of  the  un- 
failing stream  of  his  song,  this  drinking  fountain  for 
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bird  and  beast  is  erected  by  his  classmates  of  Green- 
wich Town  Academy,  and  by  his  children,  Rosemary, 
Jackson,  Sally  and  Emily." 

Even  as  the  echoes  of  his  voice  died  away,  a  bird 
dropped  suddenly  down  out  of  the  blue  upon  the  edge 
of  the  shallow  bowl,  a  little  humble  chipping-sparrow, 
and  began  to  drink  daintily  of  the  sparkling  water. 
Tremulous  smiles  appeared  on  the  faces  of  the  on- 
lookers and  threatened  to  turn  to  tear>,  when  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  was  effectually  distracted.  Sud- 
denly Waggles  appeared  upon  the  scene,  wriggling 
unconcernedly  through  the  throng. 

I  lew  IK-  got  there,  no  nnc  ever  knew.     Little  Em'ly 

had  tied  a  ribbon  on  his  cellar  in  huimr  of  the  dav,  but 

. 

An-tnither  had  himself  shut  him  into  the  shed  the  very 
la-t  thing  to  he  sure  that  he  was  safe.  Though  no  rain 
had  fallen  for  nearly  a  week  and  there  wa<  no  mud, 
his  pink  bow  was  bedraggled  and  hung  under  his  chin. 
Greeting  his  family  with  absurd  gyrations,  at  the 
same  time  taking  care  not  to  get  near  enough  to  any 
member  of  it  to  be  caught  by  the  collar  or  even  by  the 
lon.i:  c-:id  of  the  ribbon,  Waggles  made  for  the  fountain 
with  all  speed. 

lie  barked  furiously  at  the  little  bird  and  tried  to 
jump  up  and  catch  him.  Failing  that,  he  made  a  leap 
for  the  horses*  trough  and  barked  again  when  he  didn't 
reach  it.  Then,  suddenly  discovering  the  sparkling 
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water  within  his  reach,  he  made  a  mad  dash  at  it  as  if 
he  expected  it  to  vanish.  And,  instantly  dropping  all 
his  airs  and  caprices,  he  thrust  his  nose  in  and  began  to 
lap  thirstily,  noisily,  greedily,  and  altogether  inele- 
gantly, as  if  he  hadn't  had  a  drink  for  at  least  a  week. 
And  now  if  there  were  tears  in  any  eyes,  they  were 
those  of  immoderate  laughter. 
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